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walk ks and exclude folitade from dür 


" retirements. - . From. theſe 1 "mar | 


the yielding air, ad thoſe tra 


„ nis ron or 


y paaſſed through by wultitudes of the moſt bem 
1 tiful beings of the creation. > 
E ©" Every order andi rank of animals ſeems fitted 
for its ſituation, in life; but none more appa- 
rently than birds; they ſhare in common with 
the ſtronger race of quadrupedes the vegetable 
ſpoils of the earth, are ſupplied with ſwiftneſs to 
compenſate for their want of force, and have a 
faculty of aſcending into the air to avoid that 
1 which they cannot oppoſee. | 
The bird ſeems formed entirely for a life of 
_ eſcape; and every part of the anatomy of the 
animal ſeems calculated for ſwiftneſs. As it is 
deſigned to riſe upon air, all its parts are pro- 
portionably light, and e HICSS . . 
without ſolidity. Fer 
. Ina name + view Vin wan, their for- þ 
mation ſeems much ruder and more imperfect : | 
7 Sp and they are in general found incapable of the 
| | docility even of quadrupedes. Indeed, what 
great degree of ſagacity can be expected in 
| | animals whoſe eyes are almoſt as large as their 
„ brain? However, though they fall below qua- 
2 drupedes i in the ſcale of Nature, and are lefs > VE he 
imitative of human endowments; yet they hold | 
the next rank, and far ſurpaſs fiſhes and inſects, 
| both 1 in the firuRture of their bodies and i in their 


q ſagacity. e e 
99855 3 8 55 e l 
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th "i e the mlt nn 5 
are generally the moſt complicated, fo it is in . 
anatomy. The body of man preſents the greateſt 3 

variety upon difleRiony quadrupedes, leſs per- . 
fectly formed, diſoover their defects in the ſim- 

plicity of their conformation; the mechaniſm 

af birds is ſtill leſs complex; fiſhes are furniſhed. 5 

with fewer organs ſtill; whilſt inſects, more im- 

; t than all, ſeem to fill up the chaſm tha. 
A ſeparatia animal from vegetable nature. of _ 
man the; moſt. perfect animal, there are but 

three or four ſpecies; of quadrupedes, the kinds ; 
dre more numerous; birds are more various 

ſtill; fiſhes yet mote; but inſects afford ſo verx 
great a variety, that they elude the ſearch of the. 
moſt inquiſitive purſuer- 7 5 3 
Quadrupedes, as wðas "ld, have E diſtant „ 
ere in their internal ſtructure witk man; . 
but that of birds is entirely diſſimilar. As 0 „ 
feem chiefly formed to inhabit the empty res 
gions of air, all their parts are adapted to their 
deſtined fituation... It will be proper therefore, L 
before I give a general hiſtory of birds; to enter 

.- into aſlight;. Seat of ute . and con- 

Ky formation. . : 

1 Sei, 1 0 * ſeem rene Fo 

Gogly adaptedfor fwiftneſsof motion. The ſhape 

of their n is ſharp before, to pierce and make. Ds 
8 3 2 1 8 1 


out by the bird's bill, and laid ſmoo 
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way through the air; it it then riſes by a eule 
ſwelling to its bulk, and falls off in am expanſive 
tail, that helps to keep it buoyant. while the 
fore-parts. are cleaving the air, by their ſharp- 
neſs. From this conformation, they have often 
been compared to aſhip making its way through; | 
water; the trunk of the body anſwers: to the 
| hold, the head to the prow, the tail to the 
rudder, and the wings to the oars; from whence 5 
the poets have adopted the metaphor of em-. 
Fium alarum, when they . the wavy: | 
motion of a bird in flight. VVVF 
What we are called upon next to admire in 
the external formation of birds is, the neat: or 8 
fition of the feathers, lying all one way, an- 
ſwering at once the purpoſes of warmth, lobed; 
and ſecurity. They moftly tend backward, and 
are laid over one another in an exact and regular 
_ order, armed with warm and ſoft down next the 
body, and more ſtrongly fortified and curiouſly 
cloſed externally, to fence off the injuries of the 
weather. But, leſt the feathers ſhould ſpoil by | 
_their violent attrition againſt the air, or imbibe- 
the moiſture of the- atmoſphere, the animal is 
farniſhed with. a gland behind, containing a 
proper quantity of oil, which can be preſſed | 


every Feather the wants to be dreſſed for- the 


over 


— farnditied e duct; 
about which grows a ſmall tuft of feathers, 
ſome what like a painterꝰs pencil. When, there 
fore, the feathers ute ſhattered or rumpled, the 
bird, turning its head backwards, with the bill 
catches hald of the gland, and, preſſing it, 
forces out the bily ſubſtunce, irh which it 
anoints the disjbined parts of the feathers; arid f 
drawing them out with great aſſiduity, Tecom- 
podſis and places. them in due order; by which 
they unite more cloſely together. Such Poultry, | 
however; us ive for the moſt part under 
are not furhiſhb@ wir ſo large a ſtock” of 
this fluid as thoſe birds that reſide in tile pen 
air. The feuthers of an hen, for inſtance, 
_ are pefyious - to every ſhower;” vii the con- 
wach, ſwans; geeſe; ducks, and all fuch as Na- 

tors has directed to Hive upon tlie water, have 
weit feathers reffed with on from the very fit 
day of their leaving the hell. Thus their ftock 
of fluid is equal ts the neteſfity- of its cor 
ſumption. Their very fle contracts a aflvour | 
from it, which rendets it in ſome very raneid, 
as to make it utterly unfit for food; however, 
though it injures the fleſh,” it improves tbe 
feathers for all the domeſtic 2 1 to 72725 
' they are * 
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Nori are the feathers witkk which un arg 
Povered leſs an object of admiration. The ſhaft 
pot every feather is made proportionably ſtrong; 
but hollow: below for ſtrength and lightneſs, 
| and above filled with a pith to feed the growtk 
bolt the vane or beard that ſprings from the thaftof 
the feather on either fide. All theſe feathers are 
1 placed generally according to their length and 

3553 ſtrength, ſo that the largeſt and ſtrongeſt feathers 

in flight have the greateſt ſhare of duty. The 
vane, or beard of the feather, is formed with 
equal contrivance and care. It conſiſts not of 

one continued membrane; becauſe, if this 

were broken, it could not eafily. be repaired; 3 

but it js compoſed of many layers, each ſome·- 

what in itſelf reſempling a feather, and lying 
againſt each other in cloſe conjunction. To- 

, wards the ſhaft of the feather, theſe layers are : 

broad, and of a ſemicircular form, to ſerve for 1 

ſtrength, and for the cloſer graſting them one 

againſt another when in action. Towards the 
outer part of the vane, theſe layers grow lender : 
and taper to be more light. On their under 
ſide they are thin and ſmooth, but their upper | 
guter edge is parted, into two hairy edges, each 

fide. having. a different ſort of hairs, broad at 

pottom and flender and bearded. above. By 


£3 4 


this ns the hooked beards abe one ier 


7 * 


» F / * 
\ 1 
* 2 
; WE 2 


Im- in erk xIt. Fs 
2 e He. next the ſtraight verrdl of the eat Me 
7 and' by that means lock and hold each other. 
The nex object that comes under confidera- 
| tion in contemplating an animal that flies, i 1s the 
wing, the inſtrument by which this' wonderful 
| progreſſion is performed. In ſuch birds as fly, 
they ate uſually placed at that part of the body 
which ſerves to poize the whole, and ſupport | 

it in a fluid that at firſt” ſeems ſo much lighter 
than itſelf. They anſwer'to' the fore-legy in 
_ quadrupedes, and at the extremity of this they : 
have a certain finger-like appendix, Which is 
uſually called the bg/tard-wing. This inſtrument 
of flight is furniſhed with quills, which differ 


from the common feathers only in their ſize 
being larger, and alſo from their ſpringing from 


tme deeper part of the in, their ſhafts lying al- 


moſt cloſe to the bone. The beards of theſe 


| _quills are broad on one ſide and more narrow 
on the other, both which contribute to the pro- 
Breſſive motion of the bird and the cloſenefs of 
the wing, The manner in which moſt birds 

avail chinlelves of [theſe is firſt thus: they 


| 2 Lal the earth with a bound, in order to have 


for flapping with the wing; when they 
Ives; oom fox this, they ſtrike the body of air 
beneath the wing with a violent motion, and 
mate the nee, ſurface of the ſame; i 
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| then to avoid ſtriking, the air with equal „ 


lence on the upper ſide as they xiſe, the wing 
is inſtantly contracted; ſo that the animal nes 


by the impulſe till it ſpreads the wing. for a | 
ſecond blow. For this reaſon, we always ſes 
birds chuſe to riſe; again 


t the wing. DE wh 


they, have thus A, greater body of air on the 


under than the upper fide of the wing. Fox 


theſe reaſons alſo large fo ls dg not riſe eaſily, 
both becauſe. they have not ſufficient room at 


firſt for the motion of their wings, and becauſe 
the body of air does oy. 555 


furniſned with two very ſtrong peQoral muſcles; 
which. lie on each. fide of the breaſt-bone. The 
pectoral muſcles of quadrupedes, are tritling i in 
compariſon to thoſe of birds. In auadrupeges, 
as well as in man, the muſcles, which move the 
thighs and hinder parts of the body are by far 
the Krongeſt, while thoſe of the arms are feeble; 
but in birds, which make uſe of their wings, 
the contrary obtains; the pectoral muſcles that 
move the wings or arms are of enormous 
ſtrength, while, thoſe of the thighs: are weak. 
and flender. By means of theſe, à bird can 


fe move its wings with a degree of length 
| Which, when compared to ns 8 Wo " 


7 2 em ae ns. agw . 
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almaft ani The flap of a wants wing 
would break a man's legs and: a ſimilar blow 
from an eagle has been known tolay a man 
| deadd in un inſtent. Such, conſequently; is tbe. 
force of the wing, aud ſuch its lightneſs, at 
be inimitable hy art. Ne machines that human 
. Mill can contrive are cgpable of ging ſack 
fſliorce ta ſo light an apparatus The art of flying 
5 therefore; that has #6 aften- and o fruitleſsly i 
been ſought after, muſt, it ãs feared; for ever be 
unattainable; ſince as man anereaſes the force 
of his flying machine, he muſt be obliged th 
deere its weight alſu . 0% 
In all birds, encept nocturnal ones, the head 1 


han in quadrupedas that it may more readily 
divide the ait in flying, and make way: for 
the body, ſo as to render its paſſage more eaſy. 
Their eyes alib are more flat and depreſſed than. 
in quadrupedes; à oirele of ſmall plates of 
bone placed ſvalewiſe, under the outer: coat 
- of; the organ, encompaſſes the pupil on each; 


| toi ſttengthen and defend zit from injuries. 


Beſide this, birds have a kind of ſkin, called 
the nictitating membrane, with which, like a 
veil they can at pleaſure cover their eyes, 
though their eye-lids continue open. This 
e e W its IE from the greater = 


ja alley] and-bears leſs proportion to the body 5 | 
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more e obtulſs ecrder . 
wipe, cleanſe; and probably to moiſten its ſur- 

face. The eyes, though they out wardly appear 
but ſmall, yet ſeparately, each almoſt equals 
the brain; whereas in man the brain is more 
than twenty times larger than tlie orbit of the 
eye. Nor is this organ in birds leſs adapted 
for viſion by a particular expanſion of the optio 
nerve, which renders the en een, 


f the eye; and Git to 


er ee vivid and diſtinſdſ. 


From this conformation of e it e 4 
ba the ſenſe of ſeeing in birds is infinitely 


ſuperior to that of other animals. Indeed, 


this piercing ſight ſeems neceſſary to the crea- 
ture's ſupport and ſafety. Were this organ 5 
blunter, from the rapidity of the bird's motion, 

it would be apt to ſtrike againſt every object in 
its way; and it could ſcarcely find ſubſiſtence 
unleſs poſſeſſed of a power to diſcern its _ 


from above with aſtoniſhing ſagacity. 


1 


hawk, for inſtance, perceives a lark at — 7 


| tance which neither men nor dogs could :fpy; | 
a kite, from an almoſt imperceptible height in 
| the clouds, d 


ts down on its prey with the 


moſt unerring aim. The fight of birds; there- 
fore exceeds what we know in-moſt other ani--- 
mals, and eee "_ Wn nk 8 
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All birds want the external ear ſtanding out 
Pers the head; they are only furniſhed witli 
holes that convey ſounds to the auditory ca- 
nal. It is true, indeed, that the horned owl, 

and one or two more birds ſeem to have ex- 
ternal ears; but wllat bears that reſemblance 
are only feathers ſticking out on each fide of 
the head, but no way neceſſary to the ſenſe of 
hearing. It is probable, however, that the 
feathers encompaſſing the ear- holes in birds 
ſupply the defect of the exterior ear, and collect 
ſounds to be tranſmitted to the internal ſenſory. 
The extreme delicacy of this organ is eaſily 
proved by the readineſs with which birds learn 
tunes, or repeat words, and the . arge, | 
of their pronunciation | 
I The ſenſe of ſmelling ſeems not leſs 767 in 
| the generality of birds. Many of them wind 
their prey at an immenſe diſtance, while others 
are equally protected by this ſenſe againſt their 
inſidious putſuers. In decoys, where ducks 
ate caught, the men who attend them univer- 
ſally keep a piece; of turf burning near their 
mouths, upon which they breathe, leſt the fowl 
ſnhould ſmell them, and conſequently fly away. 
The univerſality of this practice puts the neceſ- 
ſity of it beyond a doubt, and proves the ex- 
treme delicacy of the ſenſe of ſmelling, at leaſt 
17 this ſpecies of the feathered creation. 
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Next to the parts: for flight, let us view/the 
legs / and feet miniſtring to motion They e are 
both made light (or the eaſier tran t 
through the air. The toes in ſome are bbc 
to fit them for the waters; int others they are 
ſeparate; /: for the better holding hjects, or 
elinging to trees for ſafety. 1 Such: asthave.long 
legs! have alſo long necks, as otheryiſe-they 

1 would be incapable of gathering up their food; 
= either by land or water. But it does not hold, 

lf however, that thoſe whZ⁰ have lang hevlts ſhould 


[| have long legs, ſinoe we ſee that ſwans and 
11 geeſe, whoſe necks are extremehy long, haue 
1 very fliort legs, _ MI in 
14 | ſwimming. 8 53 Bas A ee To 46 
Ik hus every a part hitherto natkied ho | 
pears adapted to the life and ſituation of 'the _ 
animal; nor are the inwürd parts though | 
= leſs immediately appropriated to flight, leſs 
1 naeceſſary to ſafety; The bones af every part 
=. of the body are extreinely light and chin; 
1 . and all the muſeles, except that immediately 
4 5 moving the wings, extrem y llight aud feeble. 
1 The tail, which is compoſed: of - quill feathers, 
ſerves to counterbalance the Head aud fleck, 
i guides the animaPs flight like a rudder, ind 
1 | ende lite it e its 1 8 880 or pe de. 
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12 ts exarinecdiids: neee he 
mall find the ſame: wondevful conformation fits 
ting N ward life ing ait and entreaſiug the 
mini itig the ſolidity. In the finſt | 


1 Püree 'whichiare commonly called 

the (ole; ſtiek faſt to the ſides of the zibs and 
back, and can be very little dilated or con- 
= tracted; But to make up for this, which might 


impede their breathing, the ends of the branches 
of the wind- pipe open into them, while theſe 
have openings into the cavity of the belly, 
and econvey the air drawn in- b breathing into 


= certain receptacles liks bladders, running along | 
the length of the Whole body. Nor are theſe 
openiags obſeure, or diffidult to be diſcerned; 


for a probe thruſt i into the Jungs: of a fowl will 
eafily, find a paſſage! into the belly; and air 
blown into ehe wind⸗pipe will be ſeen to diſtend 


the'uhimal's body; like a bladder. In quadrur 


pedes this paſſage is ſtopped by the midriff; 
bur in cn (e eommunication/ is obvious þ 


and conſequently: they have a much greater fa- 


cility of taking a long and large inſpiration. 


It is ſometimes alfs ſeen chat the wind-pipe 
makes many eonvolutions within the hody of 
the bird, and ir is then called the labyrinth; 


but of what ofe theſ@convelutions/ are, or Why 


2 


1 - 


„ AN HISTORY, OF: 


. within the body. of fans birds, is a- difficult 7 
for which no naturaliſt has been able to account. : 
225 T This difference of the wind- pipe often ob- 
| tieins in animals that to all appearance are f 
the ſame ſpecies. Thus in the tame ſwan, the 
wind · pipe makes but a ſtraight pallage jnto the 
lungs; while in the wild ſwan, which to all ex- 
ternal appearance ſeems the ſame animal, the 
wind- pipe pierces through the breaſt-bone, and 
there has ſeveral turnings, before it comes out 
again and goes to enter the. lungs, It is 
not to form the voice that theſe turnings are 
found, fince the fowls that are without them | 
are vocal; and thoſe, particularly the bird 
juſt now mentioned, that have them, are 
ſilent. Whence therefore, ſome birds derive 
that loud and various modulation in their 
eee is not eaſily to be accouuted for; at 
leaſt, the knife of the anatomiſt goes but a 
hort way in the inveſtigation. All we are eer- 
18 tain of, is, that birds have much louder voices, 
in reſpect to their bulk, than animals of any | 
other kind; for the bellowing of an ox is not 
' Jouder than the ſcream of a peacock. . 
In theſe. particulars, birds pretty much re- . 
Kimble each other in their internal conforma- 
tion; but there are ſome varieties which we 
mould more attentively obſerve. All birds 
have, N ſpeaking, but one ſtomach; ; 
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but this is yery different in different Linda: In 


all the rapacious kinds that live upon animal 


: food, as well as in ſome of the fiſh feeding tribe, 
the ſtomach is peculiarly formed. The c ſo- 
phagus, or gullet, in them is found replete 
with glandulous bodies, which ſerves to dilate 
and macerate the food as it paſſes into the ſto- 
mach, which is always very large in proportion 


to the ſize of the bird, and generally wrapped 


x round with fat, in order to pens its WRrmey . 
and powers of digeſtion. | r d Dr: | 


Granivorous birds, or duch as live upon Kulte 


1 i and other vegetables, have their inteſtines 5 
differently formed from thoſe of the rapacious 


kind. Their gullet dilates juſt above the breaſt- | 


bone, and forms: itſelf into a pouch or bag, 
called the crop. This is replete with ſalivary 


glands, which ſerve to moiſten and ſoften the 
grain and other food which it contains. Theſe 
glands. are very numerous, with longitudinal 
openings, which emit a whitiſh and a vicious 
ſubſtance. After the dry food of the bird has 
been macerated for a convenient time, it then - 
paſſes into the belly, where, inſtead of a ſoft 
- moiſt ſtomach, as in the rapacious kind, it is 
ground between two pair of muſcles, commonly 
_ called the gizzard, covered on the inſide with a 
ſtony ridgy coat, and almoſt ' cartilaginous. 


| | 0 10 AN us tomy 68: ws 
| . Theſe coats, rubbing againſt 1 Sitte * . 
| capable of bruifing and attenuating the hardeſt 
| þ ſubſtances, their action being often compared . 
doo that of the grinding-testhr in mai aud ether 
|. | animals. Thus the organs of digeſtion ate ii 
a manner reverſed in birds. Beaſts grind their 
food with their teeth, and then it paſſes into 
Ws the ſtonneb, where it is ſoftened? and di- 
1 . geſted, On the contrary, birds ot this fort firſt 
Mt maacerate and ſoften, it in the crop, and then it 
1 is ground and commitiuted i the ſtomach 5 
4 | or gizzard; Birds are alſo careful to pickup _ 
Wo fand, gravel; and other hard ſubflances/ not t 
1 grind their food, as has been ſuppoſed but to 
1613 prevent the too violept-aftivni of this' Eoabs/ of 
0 BY the ſtomach againſt each other. 
= Mloſt dirds have two pense r [blind 
5 | gots; which in qukdrupedles are always found 


ſingle. Among ſuch birds as are'thius ſupplied; 
| all carnivorous fowh and all birds of the ſpar- | 


row kind, have very | ſmall and fhort ones; 
water-fowl; and birds of the poultry: kind; MY 
[ | longeſt of all. There is fill another appendix 
13 obſervable in the inteſtines of birds, reſembling 
. a little worm, which is nothing more tha the 
4 remainder of that paſſage by which the yolk 
woas conbeyed into the guts of the young 
＋ Chicken, while 28 in the sg and wider incu- 
* | | | = 
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: —_ inteſtinles is, 10 Gan birds © a. great [4 


way Wſtant 1 fi6mtheftomack; which may ariſe 7 


F ben fil gange tliere would be of the bile te- 


* into the Romach in their various 


rapid motions, as we {re in men at ſea; where- 
regurgitation Catmot take place. 2 5 


eir biliary duct is fo contrived, that this i 


„ 
8 


A birds, tough they want 4 


& nttle. They therefore, have no need of a 


A dladdder; but their urine difiits down into the 


common canal, deſigned for receiving the 


* other exerements of the body. The urine Au 


i pirds differ from that of other animals; 
«as there is uſually in urine two parts, 6k 


more ſerous and liquid, the other more thick 
* and groſs, which ſublides to the bottom; in 


© birds, the laft part is moſt abundant, and is di- ö 5 
* ſtinguiſhed from the reſt by its white or filver | 
colour. This part is found not only in the | 


4 whole inteſtinal canal, but is ſeen alſo in the 


« whole channel of the ureters, which may be | 


_ « diftinguilhed from the coats of the kidneys 


Vor. V. „ 


bilde, Have large Kidfieys und ureters; by which 
- this ſecretion is made, and carried away by one 
' Eontmon canal. Birds,“ ſys Harvey, as 

* well as ſerpetits, which haye fpongy lungs, 
. mute bur firtle waiter, becauſe they drink but 
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hy. their. whiteneſs. This. milky, bse 8 
« they have: in greater plenty than the more 
« thin and. ſerous part; and it is of a middle 
1 6 conſiſtence, between limpid. urine. and the 
AS groſſer parts c of the feces. In paſſing 4brough . 
« the ureters, . it reſembles milk curdled or 
ce * lightly condenſed; and, Hala (opt fo 10 th fa 
: 7 eaſily, congeals into à chalky 
From this ſimple conformation of the . 
it ſhould feem that birds are ſubjech to few dif- 
eaſes; nd, in fact, they have bh few. There 5 
is one, however, which they are ſubject to, 
= | from which duadrupedes Fre. in a great meaſure | 
exempt: this is the annual moulting. which 
they ſuffer; for all birds whatſoever obtain a 
new covering of feathers once a year, and caſt : 
theold. 'During og the moulting ſeaſon, they eyer 
appear diſordered; 'thoſe moſt remarkable far 
their courage, then Toſe all their fierceneſs; and | 
| "ſuch: as are of a weakly conſtirution often expire | | 
e this natural operation. No feeding can 
maintain their ſtrength; they all ceaſe to breed 
at this ſeaſon; that nouriſhment, which goes to 
the produckion of the) young is wholly abſorbed 5 
by the demand e for Hupplying + the na- 
| ſcent plumage. « ; 
This moulting time, however, may be arti- 
ficially W eu and thoſe who, have the | 
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| agement, of fioging birds. frequently, put 
their ſeerex i in. practice, 7 They encloſe the. bird 
in a dark cage, where thy 134 keep it exceſſively 
| warm, and throw, the poor little animal into an 
ificial fever; this produces the moult; his old 
7 Fall before their time, and a new ſet 
plage, more brilliant and beautiful than 
e They add, that it it mends the bird's | 
 finging, "and encreaſes i its vivacity : ; büt it al. | 
not be concealed, that ſeatce. one bird 3 in \thres 
ſurvives the operaniori, - S. 
The manner in which Nature performs this 
operation, 'of moulting 18 thus: the quill ar fea- - 
_ ther, When firſt protrud ded from the kin and 
comes to its full fize, grows harder as it grows 
older, and receives a kind of perioſteum or ſkin 


round the ſhaft by which it ſeems attached to 


_ the animal. | In proportion as the quill grows 
| _ older, its Tides, « or be bony pe en part, thicken; - 


bur its whole diameter aalike and decreaſes. 
Thus , by "the thickening of its ſides, all-nou- 


| GT: ye the body becomes 1 more ſparing; : 


and, by the decreaſe of i its diameter, it becomes 

more Tooley fixed in. its ſocket, till at length 5 

it falls « out. In the mean time, the rudiments 

cf an incipient quilt are beginning below. The 

"Kin forms itſelf i into a little bag, which i is fed 
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kein the N a fmall vein and arter 5 af 

Which every day enereaſes in fe till k is pro- Eg 
truded. While the one end vegetates into tue 
beardd or vane of the feather; that part attächett 


5 


to the ſlein is Mill foft, and receives l onſtant 


ſupply of nouriſhment, which is diffuſed through 
the body of the quill by that little light fubſance = 


which we always find within when we make a 


pen. This ſubſtance, which as yet has received 7 


no name that I know of, ſerves: the growing = 


quill as the umbilical artery does an infant in 
the womb, by ſupplying it with nourihment, 5 
and diffuſing that nouriſhment over the whole 5 8 
frame. When, however, the quill is come to 
its full growth, and requires no further nou- 
riſhment, the veit and artery becomes lefs and 
leſs, till at Iaft the little opening by which they 
communicated with the quill becomes wholly al 
obliterated; and the quill thus deprived. coll - 
tinues in its ſocket for - ſome months, till in the 
end it ſhrinks, and leaves room Tor a repetition 4 
of the fame proceſs of Nature as before, 
The moulting ſeaſon commonly obtains from 


| BE the end of ſummer, to the middle of autumn; 


: % 4 
? GRIT . d 
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The bird continues to ftruggle with this malady + 
during the winter, and Nature has kindly pro- 
vided, "that when there are br ſewelt 285 5 
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the animal's appetite ſhall 

_ craving. At the beginning of ſpring, 
when food begins again to be plenty, the ani- 
return. It is then 
ions, aided by the 


Ly = 
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ſeaſon, incite it to love, and all 
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Tur TO bf Sting: i beginning 6 


pleaſure. Thoſe vital ſpirits. Which feed 


locked up during 1 the winter, then begin to ex- 
pand; vegetables and inſects ſupply abundance 
of food; and the bird having more than a ſuf- 
ficiency for its own ſubſiſtence, is impelled to 
transfuſe life as well as to maintain it. Thoſe 
warblings which had been huſhed during the 


colder ſeaſons, now begin to animate the fields; 


every groye and buſh reſounds with the chal- 
lenge of anger, or the call of allurement. This 
delightful concert of the grove, which is ſo 
much admired by man, is no way ſtudied for 5 
his amuſement; it is uſually the call of the male 


to the female; his efforts to ſooth her during . 


the times of incubation; or it is a challenge be 
tween two males, for the e of {one 
common favourite. 

It is by this call that birds begin to pair at the 


approach of ſpring, and provide for the ſupport 


of a future progeny. The loudeſt notes are 


N uſually from the male; while the hen ſeldom 


expreſſes her conſent, but in a ſhort, interrupted 


, 3 ; 75 : 805 . 


* 


of females; and where ever) 
r'of his progeny than pleaſed with his 


8 
* fa 7.3 * 


beengte TH 
 Feaſon; holds Wiltr unbroken faith; many birds 
live with iwiblable Kdblity together: for a con- 


_ fancy; ud when one dies, the other is always 
ſeen to mare the fame fate ſoon after! We mut 


m5 * en T AAL. 23 


Wat leaſt fer 


not take bur idea df th=conjugil-fidelity of birds 


from obſetv iug the poultry in our W whoſe 


freedom is abridged, Hund Whoſe! manners are 
totally corrupted" by ſlavery. We muſt look for 


it in -our fields and our. foreſts,” where Nature 


continives in unadulterated limplicity; where 
the number of males is generally equal to that 


ns Were it poſſible” to compare ſenſatiotis, 
che male of all wild birds ſeems as happy in the 


young brood as the female; and all his- former 


cCareſſes, all his ſoothing melodies; ſeem only 
aimed at chat important occafion when they are 


both to become parents, and to edueate a pro- 
geny of their/own producing. The pleaſures | 
4 of love appear: dull in their effects, when com- 


pared to the interval immediately) after the ex- 
cluſion of: their young. They both ſeem, at 


that ſeaſon; tranſported with pleaſure; every 


action teſtifies their . their i oy] > 


dender ſolicitud e 


"IFN the babes of fecundation le Per- : 


84 


little animal ſeems 


- 


e A* nis TOO 


1 the female then begins to lb. N Fae, 
£885 as aye been eee abe cock a 


OO 
nt ey any 9 whatſoever), 
ren, and are only addled by.inga 
yious, bowevex, to laying, the w neſtlir 
becomes the common care; and hin is pert 
formed with no ſmall degree of afſiduity am 
apparent deſign. It has been aſſerted, that bigdy | 
of one kind always wake heir neſis in the ſame 
manner, and of the ſame materials ;.. but the | 
truth is, that they vary this as the 
places, or climates happen to differ... Tt 
| breaſt, in ſome parts of England,/ mates it, 
peſt with oak leaves, where they ape in gtgateft 
plenty; in other parts e eee 
Some birds, that with us make a very warm 
neſt, are leſs ſolieitqus in the. tropical climate. 
where the heat of the weather promotes the 
buſineſs, of incubation... Im general, however, 
* every ſpecies of birds hay 8 phate archi. 
dure of it opnz and this adapted to the 
' number of eggs, the temperature af the eli- 
mate, or the reſpective heat of the little animal's 3 
own body. Where the eggs are qumerous, it 
| 1s then incumbent tp make the neſt warm, that 
Hh the animal heat ater x e to them 
= Thus the bre e the e W 5 
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es ore 
fruits Abüman indaftry; ir in 5 Waking chilly re: 
uſe every precauti ution to conceal chem from fan. 
' Ori the other hand, the grett d ene get, py) 
human ſociety) ufc everyiprecatition'ts'rendier | 
theirs inadceſſible to wild Je its 0 | vermin. . 
= Nothing Lanekered the patietice öf Birds 
BVBunesnätching; eiche the” Ccallg ef nülger. 
Veorthe nest npptbdets 6f danger Ear] weren : 
| —_ "From th&neft. "They "are" ofen fat" Upon bee 
=; -: Sinring to fit, yet before incubatiom 1s over, 
4 te female is 550 0 walted to Hin and bone. 
1 Raves And erw, while the fernaleg Are Ittin f 
j/ take care to provide'tHem with Tobüd; and this 
ij ii great week we Butit is differbnt Wich moſt 
i *6f che [aller kinds: Aerieg che wkgle time 
1 me tale its ned? bis mate upon ſbitie tree, and 
16 i dboerns ber by bis finging; and offer when he 
eee ter ple; and patiencty continues 
| | upon the neſt till ſhe retürns, Sometit 
However, the etzgs dequire aidegteg of heat 0 
much for the purpoſes of 'hatching; 1 ſuch 
caſes, the hen leaves them to cool & little,” and 
hen returns to ſit, with ner uſual | r « 
| 2 and pleaſute. 9125 Riten Hals, 400 
1 So great is the power of i 
- +. claſs, chat they ſeein driven: from. one ape 
petite to to another, auc continue” almoſt” ative 
ag vader ir i — 
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ſe roötiön: . Tes u. Bratt?" — Ad- 
Aiſoß, e öh 6f nik Antibes pund you find him 
. U wholly" dE ri ed 0 Underſtunding. With 
e WhaFWdtion/?? Cetitinues he, des the hen 
„ prewidk ubrſelf u neſt in places unfrequented;, 
= - and fer kom nbife ng diftitbance? When 
me has aid her eggs in ſuch u manner that ſhe, 
* «can gever thiem, hat cute does ſnie take in 
1G turnipg them frequently, that all parts may 
e partabb f the vital warmth ? When ſhe leaves 
* them to HrDVde for her neoeſſary ſuſtenance, 
= © how'punctoally:does: ſhe return before they 
have time to cool, and become incapable of 
« producing an animal? In the ſummer vou ſet 
„ her giving herfelf greater freedoms, aud quit- 
ting her care for above two hours togeth 
. * büt in winter, When the rigour of the ſeaſon 
«would eb the principles of life, and deſtroß 
the ydung one; ſhe gros more aſſiduous in 
her attendance, and ſtays away but half the 
* time When the birth apprbaches, with how 
1 much nicety and attention does ſhe help the 
chick to break the priſorrl not to tate notice 
4 oßhet covering it / from / the injuries of the 


#57 weather;2providing-it:with-proper nouriſh- : 15 


#1 ment; oand teaching it t lielp itſelf; nor to 
. mention her forſaking tüe nef, if, e wo: 
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* reſpeds, i is. without tbe legſt- 
+. thought or don ſenſe: 
« of chalk for an egg; and fits upon it in the 


« ſame manner; ſhe ig inſenſilile of any inereaſe ? 


or diminution-in the number oft 


he does not diſtinguiſh herweep her ow and 
2 thoſe of another ſpecies; and When the birth 
appears of never ſo different a bind willcheriſh 


«; it for her own. 


| * of duck, full — atcbwatee 


4 of the pond, trembli 
« young, which. ſhe ſecs venturing into fo dan- 


66, gerous an element. As the different principle 


« -whichads inthefedifferent.animals.cappet be 


* tered reaſon, ſqwhen we call it inftioQ, we 
mean ſomething we have Wer waere, It 


appears to me the im of Pro- 


. * vidence; AE VION ns EH 4 


„Being, as that which determines all the por 
2 tions of meter to their proper centers,” 1 
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Thie production of the yotng; as was wid; 
W ſtems to de the great term of u bird's happineſs. 5 
Nothing can at that time exceed its ſpirit and 
W induſtry: the moſt timid becomes couragebus 

in the deferice of its young.” Birds of the rapa- a 
W cioas Kind, at this ſeaſon, become more than 
W uſually fierce and udtive;” They carry their prey, 
vet throbVitig wir lie, to the neſt, and early 
W accuſton their young to habirs of fluughter and „ 
cruelty. Nor are thoſe of milder natures less 

| bufily employed; the Uttle birds then dien. 
unde their finging, taken up ener e 1 | 
wot purſaits'of common ſubſiſtence, - „ RT 
= White rhe young are yet villedged;” ad DRE os”. 
colitis che nen, tlie Wund u ee to. 
provide them with a regular ſupply; and, left 

one ſhould take" all nouriſhment from the reſt, | 

they feed each of the'young-in their turn. v2 » 
| they perceive thut man has been buſy with their | 

neſt, or has handled the little ones, they abandon _ 
| - the place by night, and provide their brood a 
more ſecure, though leſs commodious retreat. 

When the whole family is fully plumed, and | 
capable of avoiding danger by flight, they are 

then led forth 'when the weather is fine, and 

taught the paternal art of providing for their 

ſubſiſtence, "They are led to the places where 
| their food hog es are ſhewn the IG of 
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Ks 
; N forſake them for the laſt time z qo Fi 
futnre connexion, ig gver at an end. e hk, 


"Thoſe birds, which, a are hatched andiſ nt out 


a earlieſt i in the ſeaſon are the moſt | ſtrong and 


vigorous; > thoſe, on the other hang l, that have 
ner, are more 


e of 


feeble and tender, and . ſotpetimes incape 


ſuſtaining the rigours of the enſuing. winter. 
5 Birds themſelves ſeem ſenſible of this difference, 
| and. endeavour, to: produce early i in the f pring. 
If, however, their, efforts are obſtructed by 


having their neſts robbed, or ſome ſimilar ac- 


cident, they ſtill perſevere 1 in their efforts for 2. 


progeny ;; and it often, happens that ſome a are 
thus retarded till the midſt of, wipter. What 


? * 
— 


number of eggs any bird can lay in the eourſe 


of a ſeaſon i is not. aſcertained; but this is true, 
that ſuch as would have laid- bur, two or three 
at the moſt, if their neſts be robbed, or their 


gs ſtolen, will lay above ten or 5 > - 


Pi hen, if moderately fed, \ will lay above 
an hundred from the beginning of ſpring to the 
latter end of autumn. In e e * 
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cht the, ſir 3 
; „„ while the ſtrong and ra- 
paciqus are abridged by ſterility. Thus,. och 
kinds as, are eaſily deſtroyed, are as really re · 5 
ene Natpre, Nhherg due 0 the 
ſtance, bas compenſated by the fer: 
ieh e W digg prgere rr tl to s 
32 Birds i 1 2 geral, though they have ſo much 0 
to fear from man and each Siber, arg ſeldom | 
feared ey, from. there, uſual haunts, Although | 
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they he 5 Perfectly formed for a wandering life. 
and are fupplied with powers to-latisfy all iheir 1 x 
appetites, though- never {9 1 remote. from the op- 
Jet, though bey ws co well bgred, far changing Y 
place with caſe. and rapidity, yet, the greateſt 
rain contented, in the ditrids, ubs 
they hays, ichen bred, and by no means exert 5 
5 their def 5 in proportion ta their endowments. ED 
: The 58 tf de never deſires to leave 
35 his na tive gr bye;..the, blagk-hird Rill ee 
i omed. hedge; and the . red-breaft, 
Ef dran forming wild, claims a certain diftrict, 4 
from whence he: 5 80 Ware but 8 oor = 
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e cy 7 yeat” orſake us for fo 2 
and make ee K regular and e pecked Kern 
Nothing has mort eiuployed the 2 X 

5 Münkind than theſe” amal em 6 Und 


yet few ſabjedts continile ſo much kpelved in 
darktieſs/ It is generally believed) that the 
cauſe of their retreat froth thiefe parts of Europe 7 
zs either a ſcareſty of food at certain Teafons; or 
the want of a fecure aſylum from the Perſe: 
ention of man during the time of courtthip and 
bringing up their young. Thus the ſlarling, in 
Sweden, at the appfosch of Winter, finding 
ſubfiſtente no longer in that King dot, #efcends 
every yeat into Germany ; ; and the den chaf2 
finches of the ſame country ure Teen evety year 
to fly through Holland in large flocks, to paſs 
their winter in a milder elimate: * Uther, with 
a mort daring ſpirit, prepate for journies that 
might imimidate even human perſeverance. 
Thus the quails in ſpring forfake the Vuthing 
heats of Africa for the milder fun of Europe; 
and, when they have paſſed the fammer with us, 
leer their flight back to enjoy in Egypt the 
temperate air, which then begins to bedelightful. ; 
This wir them ſeems a preconcerted under 
taking. They unite together in ſome open 
place, for fome days before their departure, 
4 15, by an odd kind of N to de- 
| 2 
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4 BER the method to proceed. Whien their 
plan is reſolved upon, they all take flight to- 
gether; and bfteri appear in ſuch numbers, that; 
to marines. at ſea, they. ſeem like a cloud 
that reſts upon the horizon. The boldeſt, 
ſtrongeſt; arid by far the gteateſt number, make 
their intention; but many there are Who, 
not well apprized of their own force for the un- 
dertaking, grow weary in the way; and, quite 
ſpent by tlie fatigues of tlieir flight, drop down 
into the ſea, and ſometimes upon deckt thus 
becoming an edſy ptey to the mariner. 1 
Of the vaſt quantity of water fowl that fre- 
quent out ſhorts; it is amazing to reflect how 
few are known to breed here. The cauſe that 
principally urges them to leave this country 
ſeems to be not merely the want of food, but 
the deſire of a ſcene? fetreat. Our country is 
too populous fot. birds ſo ſhy and timid as'the 
greateſt number of theſe are. When great part 
of our iſland was a mere waſte, an uncultivated 
tract. of - woods ant marſties, many ſpecies of 
birds which now migrate remained with us 
throughout the year: The great heron and the 
erane, that have naw; forſaken this country, in 
former times bred familiarly in our marſhes, and 
ſeemed to animate our fens. Their neſts, like 


thoſe of n eloven· footed wi were 
Vor. V. = D 
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built on the ground, and expoſed to every 1 


vader. But as rural economy irjcreaſed, - theſe; 
animals were more and more diſturbed- Befbre 
they had little to fear, as the ſurrounding marſh | 
defended them from alt the carnivorous quadru® 
pedes, and their on ſtrength from birds of prey; 
but upon the intruſion of man, and by a long 
ſeriesof alarms, they have at length been obliged _ 
fo ſeek, during the ſummer; fome lonely habf- 
tation, at a ſafe diſtance: from eyery deſtroyere 
Of the numerous tribes of the duck kind, 
we know of no more than five that breed here; 
the täme fwan, the tame gooſe, the ſheldrake, 
the eider duek, and a few of che wild ducks 
The reſt contlibute to form that amazing mul! 
titude of water-fowl whieh/ annually repair to 
the dreary lakes and deſerts of Lapland from 


the more ſouthern d ountries of Europe: In eie 


extenſive aid ſolitary retreats, they perform 
duties of incubation and nütrition in full ſecu- 
rity.” RA There are few of this kind thftt may net 
be trace to the northern deſerts) to conntries | 
of lakes; rivers, ſWamps and mountä mms covered 
with thick and glooinyforeſts, har afford heftet: 
during ſummer to the tin] animals! ho eli 
= thete in undiſturbed fecürlty. I khoſe zegiens 
: from the thickneſs f the ſo eſts; the gn 
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or" Gatolns the woodoock, the ſaipe; and other 
ſlender billed birds; can there feed at eaſe; while 
the web-footed birds find: more than ſufficient 
plenty of food fron the numer of inſects, which 
ſwarm there to an incredible degree. The days 
there are long; did the beautiful meteorous 
nights afford them every opportunity of col- 
lecting ſo minute a food, which is probably of 
All others the moſt gruteful. We ate not to be 
aſtoniſhed, therefore, at the amazing numbers 
of fowl that deſcend from theſe regions at the 
approach of winter; numbers to which the ar- 
my of Xerxes was but trifling in compariſon z 
and which Linnaus has obſerved: for eight 
whole days and: r ns over he N of 
the river Gali 

This migration FRAN the ai uſually begins | 
in September; when they quit their retreats, 
and diſperſe themſeldes over all the ſouthern 
parts of Europe. It is not unpleaſing to obſerve 
the order of their flight; they generally range 
themſelves in A long. line, or they ſometimes 
make their march angularly, two lines uniting 
in the centre likstheletterV reverſed. The bird 
which leads at the point ſeems to cleave the air 
to facilitate the paſſage for thoſewhich are to fol- 
low. When fatigued with this laborious ſtation, 

it falls back 9 one 5 the wings of the file, 


— % 
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while another takes its place. With us they 
make their appearance about the beginning of 

October, circulate firſt round our ſhoxes, and, 
when compelled by ſevere froſt, betake them 
ſelves to our lakes and rivers, Some, indeed, of 
the webe footed fowl; of hardier conſtitutions 
than the reſt, abide the rigours of their northern 
climate the whole winter; but when the cold 
reigns: there with more than uſual ſeyerity, - 
they are obliged to ſeek for more ſouthern ſkies. 
They then repair with the. reſt for ſhelter to 
theſe kingdoms; ſo that the diver, the wild ſwan, 
and the ſwallow-tailed ſheldrake, viſit our coaſts 

but ſeldom, and that only when compelled by | 

the ſeverity of their winters at home. ; 
It has been often a ſubject of aſtoniſhment, 
how animals to all appearance ſo dull and irra- 
tional ſhould perform ſuch long journies, ſhould = 
know whither to ſteer, and when to ſet out upon 

ſuch a great undertaking. . It is probable that 
the ſame inſtinft which governs all their other 

actions operates alſo here. They rather follow 

the weather than the country; they ſteer only 

from colder or warmer climates into thoſe of an 


oppoſite nature; and finding the variations of 


the air as they proceed i in their favour, go on till 
they find land to repoſe on. It cannot be ſup- 
Pos 6 that they HATE any memory of the country 
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Where they might have ſpent A 3 winter; 
| It cannot be ſuppoſed that they ſee the country 


to which they travel from their height i in the air; 
dince, though they mounted for miles, the con- 

vexity of the globe would intercept their view; 
it muſt: therefore only be, that they go on as 


they continue to perceive the atmoſphere more 
ſuitable to their preſent wants and diſpoſitions. 


All this ſeems to be pretty plain; bnt there is 
a circumſtance attending the migration of ſwal- 
lows which wraps this ſubject in greatobſcurity. 
It is agreed on all hands, that they are ſeen mi- 


grating into warmer elimates, and that in amazing 


numbers, at the approach of the European win- 
ter. Their return into Europe is alſo as well at- 
teſted about the beginning of faramer; but we 
have another account, which ſerves to prove that 


numbers of them continue torpid here during 


the winter; and, like bats, make their retreat 
into old walls, the hollow of trees, or even fink 


into the deepeſt lakes, and find ſecurity for the 


winter ſeaſon, by remaining there in clufters at 
the bottom. However this latter circumſtance © 


may be, their retreat into old walls is too well 
authenticated to remain a doubt at preſent. The 


difficulty, therefore, is to account for this dif- 
ference in theſe animals thus variouſly preparing 
to encounter the winter. It was ſuppoſed that 


* 
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in fine of them the blood might loſe its motion | 


by the cold, and that thus they were rendered 


3 torpid by the ſeverity of the ſeaſon; but Mr. 


Buffon having placed many of this tribe in an 


ice-houſe, found that the ſame cold by which | 
their blood was: congealed. was fatal to the ani- 


mal; it remains, therefore, a doubt to this hour 
whether there may not be a ſpecies of ſwallows 


to all external appearance like the. reſt, but | 


differently: formed within, ſo ag bo fit them for a 
_ ſtateof inſenſibility during the winter here. It 


was ſuggeſted, indeed, that the ſwallows found 


thus torpid were ſuch only as were too weak to 
undertake the migration, or were hatched too 
late to join the general convoy; but it was upon = 
theſe that Mr, Buffon tried his experiment; ; it | 


was theſe: that died under the operation. 
Thus there are ſome birds which 'by migra- 

ting make an habitation of every part of the 

earth; but in general every climate has birds 


peculiar to itſelf. The feathered inhabitants of 


the temperate'zone are but little remarkable for 


the beauty of their plumage; but then the 


ſmaller kinds make up for this defect by the : 


melody of their voices. The birds of the torrid 


2⁊one are very bright and vivid in their colours; 


put they have ſcreaming voices, or are totallß 
ſilent, The frigid zone, on the other hand, 
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25 hire: the ſeas Abound with fſh, are ſtocked | 


with birds of the aquatie kind, in much greater 

plenty than in Europe; and theſe are generally 

clothed with a warmer coat af feathers; or they _ 
_ have large -quantities of fat lying underneath 

the ſking which ſerves roger os dener "our __ 
rigours of the climate... 

¹Imall cotintries, 3 binde are a more 

| Fee of animals than the quadrupedes 
or inſects of tlie ſume climate. The life of maa 

_ hiaſelf is but: ſhort, when compared to what 


ſome of them enjoy. It is ſaid that ſwans have 


| been known to live three hundred years: geeſe 
are often ſeen to live fourſcore; while linnets, 
and other little birds, though impriſoned in 
vHages, are often found to reach fourteen or 
fifteen. How birds; whoſe age of perfection is 
much more early than that of quadrupedes, 
ents live comparatively fo much longer, is 
not eaſily to be accounted for: perhaps, as their 
ils are lighter, and more porous- than thoſe 
of quadrupedes, there are fewer obſtructions in 
he animal machine; and Nature, thus finding 
more room for” the: WN of life, it e | 
ried on to a greater” extent 51154. 
All birds in general are leſs: than enki 
« Saber tat is, the greateſt of one claſs far 
frpaſs the n. of the other in nn. 


e 


| humming-bird, which is the leaſt of the claſt, 5 
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The oft rich, which i is the greateſt of birds, bear 
no proportion to the elephant; and the ſmalleſt 


is ſtill far more minute than the mouſe. In 


theſe the extremities of Nature are plainly dif- - 


cernible; and in forming them ſhe appears to 


have been doubtful in her operations: the 


oſtrich, ſeemingly covered with hair, and in- 
capable of flight, making near approaches td 
the quadrupede claſs; while the humming-bird, 


of the ſize of an bumble-bee, and with a flut- 


tering motion, ſeems nearly allied to the inſect. 
Theſe extremities of this claſs are rather ob- 4 
jets of human curioſity than utility: it is the 


middle order of birds which man has taken 
care to propagate and maintain. Of thoſe 


which be has taken under his protection, and 
which adminiſter to his pleaſures or neceſſities, 
the greateſt number ſeem creatures of his for- 
mation. The variety of climate to which he 
conſigns them, the food with which he ſupplies 
them, and the purpoſes for which he employs 
them, produce amazing varieties, both in their 
colours, ſhape, magnitude, and the taſte of 


their fleſh. Wild birds are, for the moſt part, 


of the ſame magnitude and ſhape; they ſtill N 
keep the prints of primeval nature ſtrong upon 
jhem: except in a e RED maintain 
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| their very colour: but it is otherwiſe with do- 
meſtic animals; they change at the-will of man 
—of the tame Pigeon, for inſtance, it is ſaid 

that they can be bred to a feather: | 
As we are thus capable of. 3 their 
form and colour, ſo alſo is it frequent to ſee 
equal inſtances of-our. influencing their habi. 
tudes, appetites, and paflions. The cock, for 
inſtance, is artificially formed into that courage 
and activity which he js ſeen to poſſeſs; and 
many birds teſtify. a ſtrong attachment to the 
hand that feeds them; how far they are capa- 
ble of inſtruction, is manifeſt to thoſe who have 


the care of hawks. But a ſtill more ſurpriſing . 
inſtance af this, was ſeen ſome time ago in Lon- 


don! a canary bird was taught to pick up the 
letters of the alphabet, at the word of command, 
ſo as to ſpell any perſon's name in company; 

and this the little animal did by motions from - 
its maſter, which were imperceptible to every 
other ſpectator. Upon the whole, however, they 
are inferior to quadrupedes in docility; and 
ſeem more RN: Oy 2 all the 
Peper of inſtince. 925 225 
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them. The flat and burfling 
cliff, the extenſive fen, the ſtormy ocean, a 
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Tac 0VeH birds are fitted for pon | 


ing 15 


air, yet as they find their food upon the darf 
of the earth, there ſeems 4 variety equal £6 the 


different aliments with which it tends to ſupply 
N deſert, the rocky 


well as the pleaſing landſcape, have all their 


_ peculiar inhabitants. The moſt obvious di- 


ſtinction therefore of birds, is into thoſe that 
live by land, and thoſe that live by water; or, 


| in other words, into tand birds, and Water fowl. 


It is no difficult matter to diſtinguiſh land 
from water fowl, by thelegs and toes. All land 
birds have their toes divided; without any mem- 


brane or web between them; and their legs and a 
feet ſerve them for tlie püppolgs of running, 


graſping, or climbing. On the other hand, 
water fowl have their legs and feet formed for 


the purpoſes of wading in water, or ſwimming 


on its ſurface. In thoſe that wade, the legs are 


uſually long and naked; in thoſe that ſwim, 


the toes are webbed together, as we ſee in the 
feet of a gooſe, which ſerve, like oars, to drive 
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1 them forward: with: greater velocity. The for- 
mation, therefore, of land and water fowl, is 
as diſtinct as their habits; and Nature herſelf 
ſeems to offer us this obvious diſtribution, in 
nene animals of the feathered creation. 
flowever a diſtinction ſo: comprehenſive goes 
bats tba way in illuſtrating: the different tribes . 
of ſo numerous a elafs. The number of birds 
already known amounts to above eight hundered; 
and every perſon who turns his mind to theſe 
kinds of purſuits, is every day adding to the 
batalogue. It is not enough, therefore, to be 
able to: diſtinguiſn a land from a water fowl; 5 
much more is ſtill required: to be able to di- 
ſtinguiſſi the different kinds of birds from each 
other; and even the varieties in the ſame kind, 
phen they happen to offer. This certainly is a 
work of great difficulty; and perhaps the at- 
tainment will not repay the labour. The ſen- 
fible. part of mankind will not withdraw all their 
attention from more important purſuits, to give 
it entirely up to what promiſes to repay them 


5 only with a very confined ſpecies of amuſement. 


In my diſtribution of birds, therefore, I will 
follow Linneus in the firſt {etch of his ſyſtem; 
and then leave him, to follow the moſt natural 
diſtinctions, in enumerating the different kinds 
that admit of an hiſtory, or require adeſeription. 
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Linnæus divides all birds into. ſix claifes; 
namely, into birds of the rapacious kind, birds of 
the pie kind, birds of the poultry kind, birds of 
the ſparrow kind, birds of the duck kind, and 
birds of the crane kind. The four firſt com- 
prehend the various kinds of land birds; the 
two laſt, thoſe that belong to the water. - 
Birds of the rapacious kind conſtitute that 
claſs of carnivorous fowl that live by rapine. 
He diſtinguiſhes them by thei beak, which is 
hooked, ſtrong, and notched at the point; by 
their legs, which are fhort and muſcular, and 


made for the purpoſes of tearing; by their toes, 


which are ſtrong and nobbed; and their talons, 
which are ſharp and crooked; by the make of 
their body, which is muſeulär; and their fleſn, 


which is impure: nor are they leſs known oy” | 
their food, which confiſts entirely of fleſh; 
their ſtomach, which is membranous; and 


their manners, which are fierce and cruel. 
Birds of the pie kind have the bill differing 


from the former: as in thoſe it reſembled an 


hook, deſtined for tearing to pieces; in theſe it 
reſembles a wedge, fitted for the purpoſe of 

cleaving. Their legs are formed ſhort and 
ſtrong for walking; their body is ſlender and 
impure, and their food miſcellaneous. They : 
neſtle in trees: and the male feeds the female 
durino ne time of incubation, | | 
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Birds af the poultry kind have the' bill a little 


convex, for the purpoſes of gathering their 


food. The upper chap hangs over the lower; 
their bodies are fat and muſcular, and their fleſn 


is moiſtened in the crop. They make their 


neſt on the ground, without art; ms lay "_ 
eggs, and uſe promiſcuous yenery. 

Birds of the ſparrow kind com eben all 5 
beautiful and vocal claſs that adorn our fields 


and groves, and gratify every ſenſe in its turn. 


Their bills may be compared to a forceps that 
catches hold: their legs are formed for hopping 
along; their bodies are tender; pure in ſuch as 


feed upon grain, impure in ſuch as live upon 


inſects. They live chiefly in trees; their neſts 


are artificially made, and their amours are 
obſerved with connubial fidelity. | 


Birds of the duck kind uſe their bill as a 19 
of ſtrainer to their food; it is ſmooth; covered 
with a ſkin, and nervous at the point. Their 
legs are ſhort, and their feet formed for ſwim- 


ming, the toes- being webbed together. Their 


body is fat, inelining to rancidity. They live 


in waters, and e bulls their neſts upon 
"Jane os 


With let to the aer of birds that belong 


to the waters, thoſe of the crane kind have the 
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bill fotined for the purpoſes of ſearching and 


| ſtudent, who ſhould imagine he was 5 
progreſs in the hiſtory of Nature, while he was n 


together into the ſame elaſsg and find animals 


. family. If, when he 8 what. fort of a 


examining the bottom of pools; their legs are 


long, and formed for wading; their toes are 
not webbed; their thighs are half naked; their 
body is ſlender; and covered wifli a very thin 


{kin; their tail is ſhort, and their fleſh ſavoury. 
They live in lakes upon animals, and Wap | 


chiefly build their neſts upon the ground. | 


Such is the diviſion of Einnæus, with reſpect 


to this claſs of animals; and at firſt fight it 


appears natural and compbetſedbivers But we 


muſt not be deceived by ap anees: the 
making a 


only thus making arbitrary diſtributions, would 
be very mueh miſtaken. Should he come tõ 
enter deeper into this naturaliſt's plan, he would 
find birds the moſt unlike in nature: thrown 


joined, that entirely differ in climate, in ha- 
bitudes, in manners, in ſhape; colourmy, and 
ſize. In ſuch a diftribution, for inſtance, he 


would find the humming-bird and the raven, 


the rail and the oſtrieh, joined" in the ſame 


creature was the humming-bird, he were told 


that it was in the ſame claſs with the earrion 


crow, would he not think himſelf” impoſed 
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? In ſuch a 681 the only way to PEI any 
5 e the animal-whoſe. hiſtory: he deſires to 
know; is to ſee ãt j and that curioſity very few 
have an opportunity of gratifying. The number 


| of birds is fo-great;:that{it-might-exhauſt. the 


patience not only of the writer, but the reader, 
to examine them all: in the preſent conſined 


undertaking it would certain) be impoſſible; 


I will therefore now: attach myſelf; to a more 
natural method: and, ſtill keeping the general 
diviſion of Lingus before me, enter ing ſome 
deſcription of the moſt noted; or the Tg 


knowing. 2 * agu 7 288 Fe . Ci H 41 71 110 


Under one! or other tlafs,: as 1 all as 


them, the! reader will probably, find: all the 


ſpecies, and all the varieties that demand his 
eurioſity . When the leader of any tribe is 


deſcribed; and: its hiſtory known, it will give a 


very tolerable: idea of all the ſpecies contained 
under it. It is true, the reader will not thus 
have his knowledge ranged under ſuch preciſe 
dtiſtinctions; nor can be be able to ſay, with 
ſuch flueneꝝ, that the rail is of the oſtrich elaſs: 


but what is muh more material, he will have a 
tolerable hiſtoty of the bird her deſires to know, 
or at leaſt of Oy WHITE moſt reſembles it in 
Nature. | 


However, it may be” proper c to apprize the 
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reader that he will not here find his Ale 
ſatisfied; as in ſome of the former volumes; 
where we often took Mr. Buffon for our guide: 
Thoſe who have hitherto written the natural 
hiſtory of birds, have in general been contented 
with telling their names, or defecribing their 
toes or their plumage. - It muſt oſten therefore 
happen, that inſtead of giving the hiſtory of a 
bird, we muſt be content to entertain the 
reader with merely its deſcription. Iwill there- 
fore divide the following hiſtory of birds; with 
Linnæus, into fix parts: in the firſt of which 1 
will give ſuch as Briſſon has ranged among: the 

rapacious birds; next thoſe of the pie kind; 

and thus go on through the ſucceeding claſſes, 

till I finiſh with thoſe of the duck kind-· But 
before I enter upon a ſyſtematic detail, I will 
beg leave to give the hiſtory of three or four 
birds, that do not well range in any ſyſtem; 
Theſe, from their great ſize, are ſufficiently 
diſtinguiſhable from the reſt; and from! their 
incapacity of flying, lead a life a good deal 
differing from the reſt of the feathered creation. 
The birds I mean are the Oſtrich, the e en 
the Emu, the Dodo, and the Solitaire 
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CHAP. IV. 

The Oerarenn: 
| IN begtatitis with the feathered 8 AE 


firſt animal that offers ſeems to unite-the claſs | 


of quadrupedes and of birds in itſelf, While 
it has the general outline and properties of a 


bird, yet it retains many of the marks of the 


quadrupede. In appearance the oſtrich reſembles 
the camel, and is almoſt as tall; it is covered with 


a plumage that reſembles hair much more nearly 


than feathers, and its internal parts bear as near a 
ſimilitude to thoſe of the quadrupede as of the 


bird creation. It may be conſidered; therefore, 


as an animal made to fill up that chaſm in Nature 
which ſeparates one claſs of beings from another 
The oſtrich is the largeft of all birds. Tra 


vellers affirm that they are ſeen as tall as a man 


on horſeback; and even ſome of thoſe that have 


been brotight into England were above ſeven 
feet high. The head and bill. ſomewhat reſemble 
thoſe of a duck; and the neck may be likened 
to that of a ſwan, but that it is much longer; 
the legs and thighs reſemble thoſe of an hen; 


though the whole appearance bears a ſtrong re- 


ſemblance to that of a camel. But to be more 
particular; it is uſually ſeven feet bigh from the 


top of the head to Js. ground; but from the 
Vor. Wo Le LS 
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back it is only four; ſo that the wand and * 
are above three feet long. From the top of the 
head to the rump, when the neck is ſtretched, 
cout in a right line, it is ſix feet long, and the 

tail is about a foot more. One of the wings, 
without the feathers, is a foot and an half; and 
being ſtretehed out, withthe feathers, is threefeet. 

The plumage is much alike in all; that is, 
generally black and white; though ſome of them 
are ſaid to be grey. The greateſt feathers are 
at the'extremities of the wings and tail, and the. 
largeſt are generally white. The next row is 
black and white; and of the ſmall feathers, on 
the back and belly, fome are white and others 

black. There are no feathers on the ſides, nor 
yet on the thighs, nor under the Wings: The 
lower part of the neck, about half way, is covered 
Vith ſtill ſmaller feathers than thoſe on the bellß 
and back; and thoſe, like the 6 alſo are 
of differen colours. 

Al theſe feathers are of the ſame kind, 1 20d 
peculiar to the oſtrich; for other birds have 
ſeveral ſorts, ſome of which are ſoft and downy, 
and others hard and ſtrong. Oftrich feathers / 
are almoſt all as ſoft as down, being utrerly 
unfit to ſerve the animel for flying, and ftill leſs 
adapted to be a proper defence againſt external in- 
jury. The feathers of other birds have the webs 

broader on one fide than the other, but thoſe of 
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the oftrich have their ſhaft exactly i in this mid. 
dle. The upper part of the head and neck are 
covered with a very fine clear white hair, that 
ſhines like the briſtles of a hog; and in ſome 
places there are ſmall tufts of it, conſiſting of 
about twelve haits, which grow Ow a Wan 
ſhaft about the thickneſs of a pin. | 85 
At the end of each wing, there is a kind of 
| ſpur almoſt like the quill of a porcupine, It is 
an inch long, being Hollow and of an horny 
ſubſtance. There are two of theſe on each wing; 
the largeſt of which is at the extremity of the 
bone of the wing, arid the other a” foot lower. 
The neck ſeems to be more {lender in propor- 
tion to that of other birds, from its not being 
furniſtied with featliers. The ſkin in this part 
is of a livid fleſh colour, which ſome improperly 
would have to be blue. The bill is ſnort and 
pointed, and two inches and an half at the be- 
ginning. The external form of the eye is like 
that of a man, the upper eye- lid being adorned 
with eye-laſhes which are lotiger. than thoſe on 
the lid below. The tongue is ſmall, very ſhort, __ 
and compoſed of cartilages, ligaments, and | 
membranes, intermixed with fleſhy fibres. In 
ſome it is about an inch long, and very thick at 
the bottom. In others it is but half an inch, 
Pg a little forked at the end. 
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The thighs are very fleſhy and' large, being 
covered with a white ſkin, inelining to redneſs, 
and wrinkled in the manner of a net, wWhoſe 
- meſhes wilt admit the end of a finger. Some 
have very ſmall feathers here and there on the 
thighs; and others again have neither feathers 
nor wrinkles. What are called the legs of birds 
in this are covered before with large ſeales. 
The end of the foot is eloven, and has two very 
large toes, which, like the leg, are covered 
with ſcales. Theſe toes are of unequal-fizes. 
The largeſt, which is on the inſide, is ſeven 
inches long, including the claw, which is near 
three fourths of an inch in length, and almoſt 
as broad. The other toe is but four inches long, 
and is without a claw. LS gf 
The internal parts of ebicnnimct, are n 
with no lefs ſurpriſing peculiarity. At the top 
of the breaſt, under the ſtin, the fat is two 


inches thick; and on the fore- part of the belly, 


it is as hard as ſuet, and about two inches and an 
half tbick in ſome places. It has two diſtinct 
ftomachs. The firſt, which is lowermoſt, in 
its natural fituation/i fomewhat reſembles! the 


- crop in other birds; but it is confiderably larger 


than the other ſtomach, arid is furniſhed\with 


ſtrong muſcular fibres, as well circular as-lon- 
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Is The. ſecond ſiomach, or | ik : 
has outwardly: the: ſhape: of the ſtomach of a 
man; and upon-opening-is always found filled 
with a yariety of diſcordant. ſubſtances; hay, 
grafs,. barley, beans, bones, and ſtones, ſome 
of- which exceed in ſize a pullet's egg. The 
kidneys are eight} inches long and two broad; 
and differ from thoſe of other birds in not being 
divided. into lobes. The heart and lungs are 
ſeparated by a midriff, as in quadrupedes; and 
the parts of generation alſo bear a 2 very ron 
mene, and; analogy. TOE 
Bauch is the ſtructure of this ardmul TN 
the ſhade; that unites birds and quadrupedes; 
and; from this ſtructure its habits and manners 
are entirely; peculiar. It is a native only of the 
torrid regions of Africa, and has long been 
celebrated by thoſe who. have had occaſion to 
mention the animals of that region. Its fleſly is 
proſcribed in Scripture as unfit to be eaten; 
and moſt of the ancient writers deſeribe it as 
well known in their times. Like the race of 
the elephant, it is tranſmitted down without 
mixture; and has never been known to breed 
out of that country which firſt produced it. It 
ſeems formed to live among the ſandy and burn- 
ing deſerts: of the torrid zone; and, as\in ſome. 
meaſure. it owes its. birth to their genial in- 5 
'E 15 | 
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fluenee, ſo it ſeldom migrates into tracts more 


mild or more fertile. As that is the peculiar * 
country of the elephant, the rhinoceros, and 


camel, ſo it may readily be ſuppoſed capable of 


affording a a retreat to the oſtrich. They inhabit . 
from preference the moſt ſolitary and horrid de- 


ſerts, where there are few yegetables to clothe 


the ſurface of the earth, and where the rain never 
comes to refreſh it, The Arabians aſſert that 


the oſtrieh never drinks; andthe place of its ha- 
bitation ſeems to confirm the aſſertion. In theſe 


formidable regions, oftriches are ſeen in large 
flocks, which to the diſtant ſpectator appear like 
a regiment of cavalry, and have often alarmed a a 
whole caravan. There is no deſert, how barren 
ſoever, but what is capable of ſupplying theſe 


animals with proviſion; they eat almoſt every 
thing; and theſe barren tracts are thus doubly 
grateful, as they afford both food and ſecurity. 
The oſtrich is of all other animals the moſt 
voracious. It will devour leather, glaſs, hair, 
iron, ſtones, or any thing that is given. Nor 


are its powers of digeſtion leſs in ſuch things as 


are digeſtible. Thoſe ſubſtances which the 
coats of the ſtomach cannot ſoften, paſs whole; 
ſo that glaſs, ſtones, or iron, are excluded in 
the form in which. they wert devoured. All 


metals, indeed, which are ſwallowed by any 
animal, loſe a part of their weight, and often | 
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: the we of their figure, from the action 
of the juices of the ſtomach upon their ſurface. 
A quarter piſtole, which was ſwallowed by a 
duck, loſt ſeven grains of its weight in the 
gizzard before it was voided; and it is pro- 


|  bable that a Fill greater diminution of weight 


would happen in the ſtomach of an oſtrich; 
conſidered in this light, therefore, this animal 
may be ſaid to digeſt iron; but ſuch ſubſtances 
ſeldom remain long enough in the ſtomach of 
any animal to undergo fo tedious a diſſolution. 
However this be, the oſtrich ſwallows almoſt 
| every thing preſented to it. Whether this be 
from the neoeſſity which ſmaller birds are under 
of picking up gravel to keep the coats of their 
ſtomach aſſunder, or whether it be from a want 
of diſtinguiſhing by the taſte what ſubſtances are 
fit and what incapable of digeſtion; certain it 
is, that in the oſtrich diſſected by Ranby there 
appeared ſuch a quantity of heterogeneous ſub- 
ſtances, that it was wonderful how any animal 
could digeſt ſuch an overcharge of nouriſhment. | 
Valiſnieri alſo found the firſt ſtomach filled with 
a quantity of incongruous ſubſtances; graſs, 
nuts, eords, ſtones, glass, braſs, copper, iron, 
tin, lead, and wood; a piece of ſtone was found 
among the reſt that weighed more than a pound. 
1 75 _ one of theſe animals that was killed by 
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| devouring a quantity of quick-lime.: ' end 
ſeem that the oſtrich is obliged to fill up the 
great capacity of its ſtamach' in order to be at 
. but that nutritious ſubſtances not Occur. 1 
ring, it pours in whatever offers to ſupply the void. 
In their native deſerts, however, it is probable 
they live chjefly upon vegetables, where they 
lead an inoffenſive and ſocial life; the male, as 
© .Thevenot aſſures us, aſſorting with the female 
with gonnubial fidelity. They are ſaid to be 
very much inclined ta venery; and the make of 
the parts in both ſexes ſeems to confirm the re. 


port. It is probable. alſo they copulate, like 


other birds, by compreſſion; and they lay very 5 
large eggs, ſome of them being aboye five in- 
ches in diameter, and weighing above fifteen, 
pounds, Theſe eggs have a very hard ſhell, 
| ſomewhat reſembling thoſe of the crocodile, ex- 33 
cept that thoſe of the lattegare leſs and rounder, 
The ſeaſon for laying depends on the climate 
where the animal is bred; In the notthern parts 
ol Africa, this ſeaſon is about thg beginning of 
July; in the ſouth, it is about the latter end of 
December. Theſe birds are very prolific, and 
lay generally from forty to fifty eggs at one 


clutch. It has been commonly reported that 
the female depoſits them in the ſand; and, 


covering them up, leaves them to be hatched 5 
by the heat of the climate, and then permits 
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them among the ancients, to plant a number 
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che young to ſhit for themelyes. Yay little . 


of this howeyer is true: no bird has a ſtronger 
affection for her young than the oſtrich, nor 
noge watches her eggs with greater aſſiduity. 


5 + happens, indeed, in thoſe hot climates, that 


there is leſs neceſſity for the continual incuba- 


| tion of the female; and ſhe more frequently 
leaves her eggs, which are in no fear of being 


chilled by the weather; but though ſhe ſome- 
times forſakes them by day, ſhe always carefully 5 
broods over. them by night; and. Kolben, who 
has ſeen great. numbers of them at the Cape of 


Good Hope, ; affirms that they ſit: on their eggs 


like other birds, and that the male and female 


take this oftice by turns, as, be: had frequent 


opportunities of obſerving.: Nor is it more true 
what is ſaid of their forſaking their young after 


they are excluded the ſnell. On the contrary, 


the young ones are not even able to walk for 
ſeveral days after they are hatched. During this 
time, the old ones are very aſſiduous in ſupplying 


| them with graſs, and very careful. to defend 
them from, danger: nay, they, encounter every 


danger. in their defence. It was a way of taking 


of: ſharp ſakes. round the oftrich's, neſt in her 
ablence, upon which. ſhe pierced; herſelf at her 
. The young, when brought forth, are 


} 
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of an aſh colour the firſt year, od are covered | 


with feathers all over. But in time theſe fea- 
thers drop; and thoſe parts which are coyered 


aſſume a different and more becoming plumage. | 
The beauty of a part of this plumage, par- 


ticularly the long feathers that compole the 
wings: and tail, is the chief reaſon that man has 
been ſo active in purſuiag this harmleſs bird to 


its deſerts, and hunting it with no ſmall degree 


of expence and labour. The ancients uſed 
thoſe plumes i in their helmets; : the ladies of the 


eaſt make them an ornament in their dreſs; and, 


among us, our undertakers and our fine gentle- 
men ſtill make uſe of them to decorate' their 
hearſes and their hats. "Thoſe feathers which 


are plucked from the animal while alive are 


much more valued than thoſe taken when dead, 


the latter being dry, light, and 5 1695] to be ; 


worm-eaten. 

Beſide the value of their mils ſome of 
the ſavage nations of Africa, hunt them alſo 

for their fleſh; which they conſider as a dainty. 

They ſometimes alſo breed theſe birds tame to 


eat the young ones, of which the female is ſaid 


to be the greateſt delicacy. Some nations have 
obtained the name of Struthophagi, or Oſtrich- 
eaters, from their peculiar fondneſs for this 
food; and even | the Romans themſelves were 
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not cot to it. Apicius gives us a receipt for 
making ſauce for the oſtrich; and Heliogabalus | 


oY is noted for having dreſſed the brains of ſix 


hundred oftriches in one difh; for it was his 
cuſtom never to eat but of bbs Hh in a day, 
but that was an expenſive one. Even among 
D 'the Europeans now, the eggs of the oftrich are 
nid to be well taſted, and extremely nouriſhing; 

= but they are too ſcarce to be fed upon, al- 
chougz a ſingle egg be a ſufficient entertainment 
for eight men. 

As the ſpoils of the oftrich are thus valuable 
it is not to be wondered at that man has become 
their moſt aſſiduous purſuer. For this purpoſe, 

the Arabians train up their beſt and fleeteſt 
horſes, and hunt the oſtrich ſtill in view. Per- 
haps, of all other varieties of the chaſe, this, 
though the moſt laborious, is yet the moſt en- 
tertaining. As ſoon as the hunter comes within 
= fight of his prey, he puts on his horſe with a 
gentle gallop, ſo as to keep the oſtrich ſtill in 
ſight; yet not ſo as to terrify him from the plain 
into the mountains. Of all known animals that 
make uſe of their legs in running, the oſtrich 
is by far the ſwifteſt: upon obſerving himſelf 
therefore purſued at a diſtance, he begins to 
run at firſt but gently; either inſenſible of his 
danger, or ſure of eſcaping. In this ſituation 
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-- he ſomewhat refembles a man at full ſpeed; his 


wings, like two arms, keep working with 2 
motion correſpondent to that of his legs; and 
huis ſpeed would very ſoon ſnatch him from the 
view of his purſuers ;, but, unfortunately for the 
filly creature, inſtead of going off in a direct 
line, he takes his courſe. in circles; while the 
Hunters ſtill make a ſmall courſe within, relieve 
each. other, meet him at unexpected turns, and 
keep him thus ſtill employed, ſtill followed 
for two or three days together. At laſt, ſpent 
with fatigue and famine, and finding all power 
of eſcape impoſſible, he endeavours to hide 
himſelf from thoſe enemies he cannot avoid, 
and covers his head in the ſand, or the firſt 
thicket he meets. Sometimes, however, he 
attempts to face his purſuers; and, though in 
general the moſt gentle animal in Nature, when 
driven to deſperation, he defends himſelf with 
his beak, his wings and his feet. Such is the 
force of his motion, that a man would be ut=- 
terly unable to withſtand him in the ſhock.” 
The Struthopbagi have another method of 
taking this bird: they cover themſelves with an 
oſtrich's ſkin, and paſſing up an arm through 
the neek, thus counterfeit all the motions of 
this animal. By this artifice they approach the 
eftrich, which becomes an eaſy prey. He is 
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b badi alſo taken by dogs and nets: but the 
- moſt uſual way is that mentioned above. 


When the Arabians have thus taken an 


oſtrieh, they cut its throat, and making a liga- 
ture below the opening, they ſhake the bird, as 


one would rinſe a barrel: then taking off the 
ligature, there runs out from the wound in the 
throat, a conſiderable quantity of blood, mixed 


with thd fat of the animal; and this is conſidered | 
as one of their greateſt dainties. They next flea 


the bird; and of the ſkin, which is ſtrong and 


thick, ſometimes make a kind of veſt, which 


g the purpoſes of a cuiraſs and a buckler. 
There are others who, more compaſſionate or 


more provident, do net kill their captive, but 


endeavour to tame it, for the purpoſes of ſap- 


F plying thoſe feathers which are in ſo great re- 


queſt. The inhabſtants of Dara and Lybia breed 
up whole flocks of them, and they are tamed 


with very little trouble. But it is not for their 


feathers alone that they are prized i in this do- 
meſtic ſtate; they are often ridden upon, and 


uſed as Docks Moore aſſures us, that at Joar 


he ſaw a man travelling upon an oſtrich; and 
Adanſon afferts' that, at the factory of Podore, 


he had two oſtriches, which were then young, 
the ſtrongeſt of which ran ſwifter than the beſt 
VT racer, N he carried two Ts: 
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bn his back. As ſoon as the animal perceived 
that it was thus loaded, it ſet off running with » 


all its force; and made ſeveral circuits round the 


village; till at length the people were obliged 


to ſtop it, by barring up the way. How far 


this ſtrength. and ſwiftneſs may be uſeful to 


mankind, even in a poliſhed ſtate; is a matter 


that perhaps deſerves enquiry. Poſterity may 
avail themſelves of this creature's abilities; and 
riding upon an oſtrich may one day become the 


favourite, as it moſt certainly is * fwifteſt 
mode of conveyance. 
The parts of this animal 3 are did t to be con- 


vertible to many ſalutary purpoſes in medicine. 
The fat is ſaid to be emollient and relaxing; 


that while it relaxes the tendons; i it fortifies the 
nervous ſyſtem; and being applied t to the region 


of the loins, it abates the pains of the ſtone in 
the kidney. The ſhell of the egg powdered, 
and. given in proper quantities, is faid. to be 
uſeful in promoting urine, and diſſolving the 
ſtone in the bladder. The ſubſtance of the egg 


itſelf is thought to be peculiarly nouriſhing: 
however, Galen, in mentioning this, aflerts; 


that the eggs of hens and pheaſants are good to 


be eaten, thoſe of meſs and oltrjobes | are the 
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Or this bird, which: many : call the Amneriul 
Oftrich, but little is certainly known. It is an 


| Inhabitant of the New Continent; and the tra- 


vellers who have mentioned it, ſeem to have 
been more. ſolicitous in proving its affinity to 
the oftrich, than in deſcribing theſe peculiarities 
which diſtinguiſh it from all others of the ſeas 
thered creation. 

It is chiefly, found i in 3 ao the W 


of the Oroonoke,: in the inland provinces of 


Brafil and Chili, and the vaſt foreſts that border 


on the mouth of the river Plata. Many other 


parts of South America were known to have 
them; but as men multiplied, theſe large and 
timorous birds either fell beneath their ſuperior 
poweh or fled from their vicinity. 

The Emu, though not ſo large as the ollxick; 
is only ſecond to it in magnitude, It is by 
much the largeſt bird in the New Continent; 
and is generally found to be ſix feet high, mea- 
ſuring from its head to the ground. Its legs 
are three feet long; and its thigh is near as thick 
as that of a man. The toes differ from thoſe 
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reſpects, it more reſembles a Calfowary, a large 
bird to be deſcribed hereafter. © The form of 


the body appears round; the wings ate ſhort; 
and entirely unfitted for gying, and it entitely 


rump with long feathers, which fall backward, 


the back, and white upon the belly. It goes 
very ſwiftly, and ſeems aſſiſted in its motion by 
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which, on plain ground, it treads very ſecurely : 

in its courle it uſes a very odd kind” of action, 
lifting up one wing, which it keeps e elevated for 
a time; till letting it drop, it lifts up the other: 


wind, or whether as a rudder to turn its courſe, 


remains to be aſcertained: however this be, the 
emu runs with ſuch a fwiftneſs, that the fleeteſt 


them, finding itſelf furrounded by the hunters, 


e 1 the dogs with Ou wy . 1 
$4 0h, ©-+ | 


* 


of the oſtrich; as there are three 3 in als Abt 8 
oh | | . - rican bird, and but two in the former. Its 
. . 

| 


„neck is long, its head ſmall; and the bill flat- 
ted, like that of the oftrich; but, in all other 


wants a tail; It is covered from the back and 


and cover the anus: theſe feathers are grey upon 


a kind bf tubercle behind, like' an Heel, upon | 


a What the bird's intention may be in thus keeping 
94 0 only one wing up, is not eaſy to diſcover; whe- 


1 © ther it makes uſe of this as a ſail to catch the 


in order to avoid the arrows of the Indians, yet 


dogs are thrown out in the purſuit. One of 


5 _— * E Po: n 
9 5 | nts rage; ad it eſcaped, by 


Its 1 its amazing velocity, i in ſafety to the mountains. 
Hat- As this bird is but little known, ſo travellers 
er ive given à looſe to their imaginations in de- | 
ge feribing ſome; of its actions, which they were 
2.06 conſeious could: not be eafily conmradiated; 
ort, Wl This animal, fays' Nietenberg, is very peculiar 
tely in the tatching of its young. The male com- 
and pels topenty or thirty of the femules to lay theii 
ard, eggs in ne neſt; he then, when they have done 
Pon laying / chiaſes them away, and places himſelf 
z0es upon the eggs; however, he takes the-ſingular 
1... precaution. of laying two of the number aſide; 


which hie does not fit upon. When the young 


ly : ones come forth theſe two eggs are addled; 
ion, which the male having foreſeen; breaks one; 
for and then another; upon which multitudes of 
ler- flies are found to ſettle; and theſe ſupply the 


young brood with a ſufficiency of proviſion, till 
they are able to ſhift for themſelves. _ | 
= On the other hand; Wafer aſſerts, that he : 
has ſeen great quantities of this animal's eggs 
yet- on the deſert ſhores, north of the river Plata; 
W where they were buried in the ſand; in order to. 
be hatched by the heat of the climate, Both 
this, as well as the preceding account, may be - 
doubted: and it is more probable that it was 
the 'crocodile's eggs which Wafer bad ſeen, 
Voi. V. . Þ 
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which: are vadonkredly; hatched. in that n 


nen. IO, eee ee #31 

„When the young ones: ave batched, they are 
iber and follow the firſh perſon: they meet. 
E have been; followed. myſelf, fays Maßen. by 
many of theſe young eſtriehes; which.at firſt-. 
axe extremely harmleſs. and fimple: but as ther 
grow older, they heeome mere ennniag and 
diſttuſtfułs and run ſo- ſwift, that 8 greybound | 
ean ſeatdely overtake, them! Phaiz fleſh, in 
general is good te be eaten; eſpecially if chen 
be youre; It wesld he no diffiant matter te 
rear upifloaks of theſe animals tame; particularly 
as they ane naturally ſo familiar: and they might 
be fuund to anſwer dumeſtie pwtpoſes, like the 
hen, os the turkey. Their maintenance could 
not- bs: won. eg ton ſax, they 
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br Caſſowary is n; bird Wo 4 4s | | 
brought i into Europe by the Dutch, from Java} 


in the Eaſt Indies, in which part of the world 
it is only to be found. Next to the preceding 93 
win ae e eee wesen fob by 


ſpecies. | [C3 Wh D002 69 | 
Phe calfiywary; though not 1 18 as the 
former, yet appears more bulky to the eye? 
its body. being nearly equal, and its neck and 
legs much thicker and ſtronger iti proportion; 
this conformation gives it an air of ſttength and 
force, Which the fierceneſy and Jingulatity of its 


countenanee conſpire io render formidable. 11 
> LOGIN: 15 8 _—— e . 


rb are 4 7 i e 9 
toe, including the claw, is five: inches long. 
The claw alone, of the leaſt toe, is three inches 
and an half in length; The wing is ſo mall, 
that i it does not appebr;. it being hid under the 
chers Kine Hack. e an a part off 
Fog thoſe that Eren for ue covering; but: 


in the caflowary, all the fexthers are b 8 
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kind, and 1 of the ſame colin; They | 

are generally double; haviog two lon 5 ſhafts, j 

which grow out ok 4 fhorr one, which 1s fixed 

in the ſkin. | Thoſe'that are double, are always _ | 

of an unequal length; for ſome are fourteen p 

inches. long, particularly on a rump; while 

_ - others-are not above three. Thel beards: that 

_ adorn the ſtem or ſhaft, are from about half 
way to the end, very long, and as thick as ar 


horſe hair; without being ſubdivided into fibres. 

The ſtem or ſhaft is flat, ſuining, black, and 111 
| knotted below and from each knot there pro- 70 
-ceeds'a"beard: likewiſe, the beards at che end * 
af the large feathers are perfectly black; and 1 

towards the root of a grey tawny colour; ſhorter, | as 
more ſoſt, and throwing out fine fibres, like I 
down; fo hut nothing appears except the ends, Its 
which are hard and black; becauſe the other Ki 
part, ebmpoſed of down i quite covered. 3 
There are frathers on the hend and neck; but | er 
mey are (Il fhort, and thinly fowh, Wat hs MI. 15 
bird's fKin appears naked, except towards the Fo i 

| hinder pant of the head; where they afe k little re 
longer. Fhe feathers which” adern the ramp,” _ : odd 
are extremely thick; but do not differ, in other 2 

reſpocts, from the veſt; excepting their being 85 . 

longer. Phe wings when: they are depri rived of F t 
their feathers, are but three inches long; and pier 


| the-ſeathets are like thoſe on other parts vf the 
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vody. Tue ends of the wings are adored Wirk ; 
five priokles, of different lengths'and thickneſs, . 
which bend like a bow: theſe are hollow from 


te roots to the. very points, having only that 


flight ſubſtance within which all quills are known 


to have. The longeſt of theſe priekles is eleven 


inches; > and it is a quarter of an inch in diame- 
ter at the ot, being thicker there than towards 


the extremity; the point ſeems broken off. 


The part, however, which moft diſtinguiſhes f 
this animal is the head; which, though ſmall, 
like that of an oſtrich, does not fail to inſpire 
ſome degree of terror. It is bare of feathers, 
and is in a manner armed with an helmet of 


horny e that covers it from the root 
5 of the b to near half the head backwards. 
This Ae is black before and yellow behind. 


Its ſubſtance is very hard. being formed by 


the elevation of the bone of the Kull; and it 
conſiſts of feveral plates, one over another, like 
the horn of an ox. Some have ſuppoſed that 


this was ſhed every year with the feathers; but 


the moſt probable opinion is, that it only a 


foliates ſlowly like the beak. To the peculiar 


_ oddity of this natural armour may be added the 
colour of the eye in this animal, which is a2 
bright yellow, and the globe being above an 


inch and an half i in diameter, give it an air 


equally fierce A ee At the bot. 
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"I tom. of the upper eye: lid, there 8 t fant | 
hairs, 'over which there is another row of black 
hair, which lock pretty much like an eye-brow. . 
The lower eye · lid, which is the largeſt of the 
two, is furniſhed alſo with plenty of black hair. 
| The hole of the ear is very large and open, i 
being only covered with ſmall black feathers, 
The fides of the head, about the eye and ear 


being deſtitute of any covering, are blue, except 


the middle of the lower eye · lid, which i is white. ; 
The part of the bill which anſwers. to, the upper 
Jaw in other animals, 1 is very: bard at the edges 
above, and the extremity of. it like that of a 
turkey- cock. The end of the lower mandible 
1 lightly notched, and the whole i is of a greyiſh . 
brown, except a green ſpot on each fide. As 
the beak admits a very wide opening, this con- 5 
tributes not a little to the bird's menacing aps 
pearance, The neck is of a violet colour, in- 


elining to that of ſlate: and it is red behind in 
ſeveral places, but chiefly i in the, middle. About. 


the middle of the neck before, at the rife of the 
wet feathers, there are two progeſſęs formed i 


by the ſkin, which reſemble ſomewhat the gills 
ol a cock, but that they are blue as well as red. 


The ſin which covers the foxe-part of the ; 


breaſt, on which this bird leans and reſts, is hard, 


calldus, and without feathers. The thighs and Gs 


legs are covered with. e and are ex- 
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drei Ry thick” firong, kratzt, and eb beled wi | 
Feuer er ſeveral Hae ; DUE che 7 ate eleket 


6 de behind i is 8 The noe are of a 21040 
g Dali fubftafee, black without and white within. 
| Tue internal parts are e qually remarkable; | 
5 Tender unten with ea double ſtomachof 
5 Animals that upon vegetables, the ſhort i in- 
5 _ reftines of tho Une" live upon fleſh. The intef- 
Annes ot ce calloWary are thirteen times ſhorter 
: than thoſe of the otrich. The heart i is very 
- mall, being but an inch and' an half long, and an 
= inet broad At the al. Upon the whole, it has, 
En. the ltieyd of a warrior, the « eye of a lion, the de- 
Zo kene 6fap ofcupine, and thelwiftnefs ofacourler, 
. Tus formed'for a like of hoftility, for ter- 
| _ rilyii yitg others, and for its « own defence, i it mi ght- 
| de abe that the callowary was one of Th 
moſt fierce and terrible animals of the creation. | 
But! ndthingi is fo oppolitet toits naturalcharacter, | 
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to lead. 1 . never Es: others; and inftead 
e ball when 4 8 8 it rather makes uſe 5 
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7 manner * going 0 0 this animal is not 40 2 
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extraordinary than its appearange. | 1 Ad 4 5 
going directly forward, it ſeems 8. to kick 1 
behind with one leg, and then 0 Fy 158 Mi 
onward with. the other, it goes with Ire 
| digious velocity, that the ſwiltelt roger mou 1 
| be left far behind. . 
The ſame degree 15 voraciouſngly' which. we 
perceived i in the oftrich, obtains as ſtrongly here. 
The caſſowary ſwallows every thing that comes. 
within the capacity of 1 its gullet. The Dutch | 
aſſert that it can devour: not only, laſs, iron, 
| and ſtones, but even live and burning coals, _ 
| without. teſtifying the ſmalleſt fear, or feeling "To 
| the leaſt injury. It is faid chat the paſlage of 
the food through its. 'guller, i is. _petfo rm. 1 | 
ſpeedily, that even the. very eggs 6 ich it b 
ſw allowed whoſe. paſs through it un broken, in 
the fame form they went down. . In fact, the 
| alimentary c canal of this animal, a5 1 Was « obſerved 
above, i is extreme] ſhort; id it ay happe 
that many kinds o food 2 17 
ſtomach, as wheat « or [Fuxrants. are bt man, * when | Y 
ſwallowed whole, e e 1 755 8 
The caſſowary' 8 s eggs s are 0 125 a grey, aſh colour, 4 | 
ae to green. They are not ſo large. nor 5 
o round a8 thoſe of the oſtrich. They are. { 
warkel with a number of little . of 9 . 
ad Lie and the ſhell 5 not RI al 5 
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THE: Cas $0 WARY, „ 
The largeſt of theſe is found to be fifteen inches + 


round: one way, and about twelve the other. 


The ſouthern parts of the moſt eaſtern Indies | 


ſeems t. to be the natural climate of the caſſowary, 


His domain, if we may ſo call it, begins where 
that of the oſtrich terminates, The latter has 
ond the Ganges; While the A 
callowary i is never ſeen nearer than the iflandsof - 


never been found beyon 


Banda, Sumatra, uva, the Moelucca Illands, 
and the correſpon 


of one of theſe birds to the captain of a Dutch 


thip, conſidering i it as a very great rarity. The 
oſtrich, that has kept in the deſert and unpeopled 


regions of Africa, is ſtill numerous, and the 


unrivalled tenant of its own inhoſpitable eli- 


mate. But the 'cafſowary, that is the inhabi- 


tant of a more peopled and poliſhed- region, 16 


growing ſearcer every day. It is thus that in 


: proportion as man multiplies, all the ſavage and 


noxious: animals fly before him: at his ap- 


proach they quit their ancient habitations, hoß 
adapted ſoever they may be to their natures, and 
ſeek a more peaceable though barren retreat; 
where they willingly exchange plenty for fre- 
domz and encounterall the dangers of famine, to 
L . e inns {4 47 


VS 


nding parts of the: continent: 
Yet even here this animal ſeems not to have 
8 multiplied: in any confiderable- degree, as we 
find one of the Kings of Java making a preſent 
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| the attribute. of” binds; 3 but a e eee 
Inſtead of exciting the : 


title to this diſti 
idea of  fwiftneſs by its appearance, it ſeems to 
ſtrike the imagination as a thing the moſt un- 
wieldy and inactive of all Nature. Its body 1 Is 
maſſive, almoſt round, and covered with grey 
feathers; it is juſt | barely ſupported upon two 
. ſhort thick legs like pillars, while its head and 
neck riſe from it in a manner truly groteſque, 
The neck, thick and purſy, is joined to the head, 
which conſiſts of two great chaps, that open far 
behind the eyes, which are large, black and pro- 
minent; ſo that the animal when it gapes ſeems | 

to be all mouth. The bill therefore is of an ex- 
1 length, not flat and broad, but thick, 
and of a bluiſh white, ſharp at the end, and each 
chap crooked in oppoſite directions. They re- 
ſemble two pointed ſpoons that are laid together 
by the backs. From all this reſults a ſtupid and 
voracious phy ſiogmony which is ill or en- 
ereaſed by a bordering of feathers roun 
of the beak, andwhiohgive che ap 
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hood or cov and finiſh this picture of ſtupid de- 
formity. Bulk, which in other animals implies 
ſtrength, in this only contributes 0 inactivity, 
The oſtrich, or the caſſowary, are no more able 
to fly than the animal before us; "dow 6 then they 


ſupply that defe& by their ſpeed in running. 


The dodo ſeems, weighed down by its own hea. 
vineſs and has ſcarce: ſtrength to urge itſelf 
forward It ſeoms among birds hat the floth 
1s: among; quadrupedes, an unreſiſting thing, 
equally inespable of flight or defence. It ix 
furniſhed with wings, covered with "ſoft aſh· 
coloured Feathers, but they are top ſhort to 
affift it in flying. It is/farniſhed-with a tail, with 
n fen ſmall-curied feathers; but this tail is diſ- 
proportiqned and . diſplaced, . 116 legs are too 
mort 9 and its body too fat to he 
: One would take it for a tortoiſe that 
had fopplied ieſelf with the feathers of a bird; 
and that thus dreſſed out with the inſtruments 
of flight, it was only till the more unwieldy. 
_ This bird is a native of the Iſle of France; | 
and the Dutch, who firſt diſcovered it there, | 
called it in their language the nauſeous bird, as 
well from its diſguſting figure as from the wad 
taſte of its fleſh.” However, ſucceeding obſerver 
| contradict this firft report; and aſſert, that its 
; fleſh i is e ons: wholeſome 1 2 is a N 
2 ; 
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- Gmple bird, as may very well be ſu 


| | own its figure, and is very eaſily taken. /Thres | | 
| or four dodes - are enough to dine an hund 


HE 2 Whether t the dodo be the 8 bird with that 4 
which ſome travellers have deſcribed under the 4 
did of Nazareth, yet remains uncertain. The 5 

country from whence: they both come is the 
ſame; their incapacity of flying is the ſame; 
the form of the wings and body 1 in both are 
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T ee tee! a”; „ ne 
blance: im all alic:clafiis:of Nature A among 
quadrupedes a part were: feet to liye upon the 
vegetable productions of the earth, and another 
part upon the fleſtu af each other, ſd among 
birds; ſome live upon vegetable food, and 
ethers by rapine; deſtreying all ſueh as 'want 
force or fwiſtneſs to procure” cheir fafety. . Bůà 
thus peephng the woods with animals of dif- 
ferent diſpofftions, Nature has wiſely provided 
for the multiplication of life; fince, eould we 
ſuppoſe that there were as many animals pro- 
duced: as there were vegetable ſupplied eo ſu- 
ſtaiu then yet there might ſtill be another 

claſs of animals formed Which could find a 
fufficient ſuſtenance by feeding- upon ſuch of 
che vegetablsifecders as happened to fall by the 
courſe of Nature. By this eonrivance, a greater 
number wilt be: fuſtairied upon the whole; for 
the numbers would be but very thin were every 
eteature-a- candidate for the fame food. Thus, 

by ſupplying a variety of appetites, e bigs 

| lie * ber productions. 


+ and a ſtrong crooked ' 


ra HISTORY Pre 
In this varying their appetites, Nature 10 
alſo varied the form. of the animal; and while 
ſhe has given ſome an inſtinctive paſſion for 
animal food, ſhe Has alſo furniſhed tlie witli 
powers to obtain it. All land- birds of the ra- 
pacious kinds are furniſhed with a large head, 
ak; notohed at the end} 
for the;purpoſe of tearing their prey: They 
have ſtrong ſhort legs, and:ſharp crooked talons 
for the purpoſe of ſeizing» it. Their bodies are 
formed for war, being fibrous and muſcularg 
and their wings for ſwiftneſs of flight} "w_ 
well feathered. and expanſive; - The fight of 
ſuch as prey by day is aſtoniſhingly quickz and 
ſuch as ravage by night, have their fight {6 
fitted as to ſee objects 1 in darknefs qi ae 
| preciſion... % Ihn ER CO TSS ISAT pt 
Their internal. parts are Pine pas 
the food they ſeek for. Their ſtomach is fimple 
and membranous, and wrapped in ſat to increaſe 
the powers of digeſtion; and their inteſtines 


are ſhort and glandular. As their fond is ſucs | 
culent and juicy ai they want no length of inte» 


ſtinal tuhe to: form it into proper nouriſhment; 


Their. food is fleſh;; Whieh does net aue 


. 


| flaw'idigeſtion, to; be gonxerted into a ſimilitude 
8 to their o.ꝗ-rm. cr üg : "TH Wd 
Thus nn aan the lead, tie of oe | 
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Jitads and rapabity. They inhabit, by choice; 
the moſt lonely places and the moſt deſert 
mountains. They make their neſts in the clefts 
of rocks, and on the higheſt and moſt inaco- 
ſible trees of the foreſt. Whenever they appear 
in the ee plain, or the warbling gtove, 
it is only for th irpoſes of depredation; ; and 


are gloomy 225 ers on the general j joy of the 


landſcape: They . terror wherever they * 


approach: all that variety of mufic which but 
a moment before enlivened the grove, at their 
. appearing is inſtantly at an end: every order 
of leſſer birds ſeek for ſafety, either by con- 
cealment or flight; arid ſome are even driven 
to take protection with man, to av their” 
leſs merciful purſuers. . 

It would indeed be fatal to all the maler 
race of birds, if, as they are weaker than 


they wete alſo purſued py all; but it is con- : 


trived wiſely for - their fafety, that every order 
of carnivorous birds ſeek only for ſuch as are of 
the fize moſt approaching their own. The ea- 
_ gle flies at the buſtard or the -pheaſant; the 
ſparrow- hawk purſues the thruſh and the lin- 
net. Nature has provided that each ſpecies 
ſhould make war only on ſuch as are furniſhed 
with adequate means of eſcape. The ſmalleſt 
birds avoid their purſuers by the extreme * 
. Th V 
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. rather than. the ſwiftiiefs of their flights. 5 fuf 
for every order would ſoon be at an end, if the be 
© eagle, to to its Ow]n ſwiſtneſs of wing, added Mt = dil 
ei of the para, a 
Another circumſtance 1 8 5 r to * 5 - a 
* tyranny of theſe animals more ſupportable is, thi 
. 3 they are leſs fruitful, than other birds; M- e 
. breeding but few at a time. Thoſe of the larger | obs 
Feind ſeldom! produce above four eggs, often If t 
but two; thoſe of the ſmaller kinds, 78 above 
„ fix or ſeven. The Pigeon, it is! true which is 
. 3 prey, never. breeds above two at a time; 
Fa bt but then ſhe. breeds every month in the Fear. 
The carnivorous kinds only breed annually, and 
df conſequence their tn is mall in com- 
ve „ 2 OR ors N 2 pt . 
As they are e by; 3 and are-difficult 
e ſo this fietceneſs extends even to 
YSuhPg, which they force from the neſt; ? 
e than birds of the gentler kind. „Other 
birds ſeldom forſake their young till able, com- : 
Zinn: to provide for themſelves; the rapacious 
Finds expel them from the neſt at a time When 
- they. Kill ſhould protect and ſupport. them.. 
This ſeverity to their young proceeds from the. 
neceſſity of providing for themſelxes. All animals | 
mat. by the conf x tomach and 
® are obliged to live. upon =y an 
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them in a fit of fury cauſed by hunger. 1 


| Ariſtotle, * tliat' all birds, with crooked beaks 


che cat kind, they lead a lonely wandering life, 


enmity with all other animals. As the male 
their purfuits, ſo they ſometimes live together; 3 
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Fr nnd ves by prey, though they maß 1 
id chen Aöung, bon become fierce and 


miſckie vous, by the very habit of ufing thoſe 
arms with which they are ſupplied by Nature. 
As it is only by the deſtruction of other ani ZN 
that they eau ſubſiſt, they bebe more furious 1 1 
| oy day; and even the parental feelings are | 


5 * 


6 owered in their general habits of cruelty. 
btaining a ſupply be difficiilt; 

n drive their brood from the 
emſelves, and often "deftroy” 


Another effect of 'this natural and acquired | 
ſeverity ie that almoſt all birds of prey ars 
niſl; It has lotig been obſerved; by 


and talons, are ſolitary © like quadrupedes »Y 
and dre united” only in pairs; by thnt inftin® 
which overpow-ers, their rapacious" habits ö 


and female are often neceſſary to each other in 


but, except at certalti ſeaſons, they moſt uſuallß 
d, Uke robbers, enjoy in foll- 1 
tude the fruits of thetk plunder: * CITE. eee 
"i birds: of e By remarkable for OY 


obtain among quadrupedes, among which the. 


t ais r PR ; 
| ſingularity, for which it is not eaſy; to gene 8 


All che males oftheſe kinds arg abouta thin left, 
and weaker than the females; contrary to what 


males are always the largeſt and boldeſt: from 
thenee the mals is ealled, by falcopers, a tarcel: 
that is, a tierce or third leſs than. the other. | 


The reaſon of this difference! cannot proceed E 
from the neceſſity of a laden body in the fe 4 
wale for the purpoſes of breeding. Wen hey . 3 
volume is thus encrealed by the q | are 
eggs; for in other birds, that breed — „ kin 
faſter, and that lay in much greatar proportion, ow 
ſuch as the hen, the duck, or the. pheaſant, the are 
male is by much the ar of the two. What are 
ever be the cauſe, ceptain it is, that the females, - 
as Willoughby exprefles it, are of greater fize, IM bef 
more beautiful and lovely for ſhape and colours, BW 
 Kronger, more fierce and generous, than the 1 
wales; whether it may be that it is-peceflany by 
for the female to be thug. ſupexiqr; _ it 13. end 
Incumbent upon her to provide, 9g only for. 4A 
heal but her young ones allo. | head 
. Theſe birds, like quadruped: of we cap- 2 
_ niyorous kind, are all lean and meagre. Their fron 
fleſh is ſtringy and ill-tafted, ſoon corrupting,. : 


and tinctured with the flayour of that animal 


* 


2 


* Av keit blkbs. te * 


wo + which' they ſlit” Nevertheleß, 


Betonius afſerts, that many people admite the 
fleſh of the vulture and falcon, and dreſs them 


for esting, when they meet with any accident 


that ünfits thein tor the chiate. Tie afferts, 


that the oſprey, & ſpecles of the eagle, hen 


41 g, is excellent fobd ; but he contents 
himſelf with adviſing us, to breed theſe birds 


up for our pleaſure rather i in hs field, than oe 
the table. | 


Of land birds of a W nature, hats 


are five kinds. The eagle kind, the hawk 


kind, the vulture kind, the horned, the ſcreech 
owl kind. The diſtinctive marks of this claſs, 


are taken from their claws and beak: their toes 


t 


are ſeparated: their legs are feathered to the 


heel: their toes are four in number; . thre 


before, one behind: their ou is ſhort, thick. 


and crooked, ' 

The eagle kind is dittinguihed from the reſt 
by his beak, which is ftraight till towards the 
end, when it begins to hook downwards. 

The vulture kind is diſtinguiſned by the 
bead and neck: he is without feathers. 

The hawk kind by the beak; ; being hooked 
from the very root. 3 

2 horned owl by the feathers at the has 
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HE. OY is the lar and the 
nobleſt of all thoſe birds that have received the 
name 0 Eagle. It weighs above twelve 10 ; 
: "= length. is three feet; 'the extent of its wings, 
ſeven feet faur inches; the bill is three inches 
Jong, and f.a deep blue colour; aud the eye 
of an hazel eolour, The fight end ſenſe f 
ſmelling are very acute, The head and neck 
are clot 0 


* 
ox 
- 
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_thers,. and of a [deep 


En Loy 


own colour, bordered 


With tawny; a thoſe on the crown of the 1 


7 - 


head, in very old. rds, turn grey, 9 The whole 
, above as welt as beneath, is of a dat 


brown; and the feathers'o of the back are finely | 
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wings when clothed” reac) 


s * 3 
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180 


7 5 The quill feathers are © re of ph 1 cg . | 
lour, the ſhafts white,” ae 


Mg, 


| uſually White at the 
roots of” the . The legs are Fellow, 7 
oe and very. ſtrong, being three. inches 3 in 
Fs rum rence, and. Feathered to 1 
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The toes are covered with large ſcales, aa 
aarmed with the moſt” fotmidable claws, the 
middle of which are two inches long... 
„ In the rear of this terrible bird Plow the! 

ring tailed cagle, the common eagle, the bald 

eagle, the white eagle, the kough-footed eagle, the 
erne, the black eagle, the prey, the /ea-cagle, 
and the crowned eagle. "Thee, and others that 
might be added, form different ſhades in this 

Herce family; but have all the ſame rapacity, 

the ſame general form, the fame hab its, and 

the ſame manner of bringing | up their young. 

In general, theſe birds are found in moun. 
1 tainous and ill-peopled countries, and breed 
11 among the loftieſt cliffs. They chuſe thoſe _ 
3 places which are remoteſt from man, upon 

whoſe poſſelſlons they but ſeldom make their 
depredations, being contented rather to follow 

| the, wild game in the foreſt than to riſque t * 
fafety to kati their hunger. FO} 

. fierce animal may. be confidered a 
birds as the lion among quadrupedes; and in 
many reſpects they have a ſtrong Fade 
to each other. They 3 are both polleſſed of foree, 
and an empire over. their fellows of the foreſt. 
Equally a they diſdain ſmaller- 
fame, 1 and only purſue animals worthy the 
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onquelt, 1 is not till Joe W you long 
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THE EAGLE. Pe 
hs 7 the cries of che rook br the. | 
magpie, that this generous bird thinks fit 
to puniſh them with death: the eagle alſo 
diſdains to ſhare. the plunder of another bird; 


and will take up with no other prey but 
that whieh he has acquired by his own purſuits. 


How hungry ſoever he may be, he never ſtoos 


to carrion; and when ſatiated, he fiever returns 
to the ſame carcaſs, but leaves it for other 
animals, more rapacious and leſs delicate than 
he. Solitary; like the lion, he keeps the defert 


to himſelf alone; it is as extraordinary to ſee = 


two Pait of eagles i mM the ſame mountain, as t wW 
lions in the ſame foreft, They keep ſeparate, 


S to finda : ample ſupply; and confider the 
quantity of re; game as the beft proof of 


their dominion. Nor does the ſimilitude of 
theſe animals top Here: they have both ſpark- 
ling eyes, and nearly of the ſame colour; their 
claws are of the ſame form, their breath equally 
ſtrong, and their cry equally loud and terrifying. 
Bred both for war, they are enemies of all 


| Geiety: alike fierce, proud, and incapable of 


- being eaſily thmed. It requires great patience 
and much art to tame an eagle; and even 
though taken young, and brought under by long 
aſſiduity, yet ſtill it is a dangerous domeſtic, 


ad oſten turns its fores ngditiſt its maſter. When 


— 


8 AN HISTORY or 5 | 
F into the field for the purpoſes of fow 
the falconer is never ſure of its attachment: that 
innate pride, and love of liberty, till prompt 
| It to regain its native ſolitudes; and the moment 
- the falconer ſees it, when let looſe, firſt ſtoop 
towards the ground, and then riſe perpendi- 
cularly into the clouds, he gives up all his former 
labour for loſt; quite ſure of never beholding 
\ His late priſoner more. Sometimes; however, - 
they are brought to have an attachment for their 
- feeder: they are then highly ee le, and 
liberally provide for his pleaſures and ſupport. 
When the faleoner lets them ge from his 0 
Hand, they play about and hover round him * 

till their game preſents, which they ſee at an t 

fl 
P 


immenſe Gitunes, eos? pore with cen de 
ſtruction. „ 
Of all animals ties hgh; flies higheſt; Y 
- Erol thence- the ancients have given him the n 
epithet of the bird 'of beuuen. Of all others u 
d 


— 


alſo, he has the quickeſt eye; but his ſenſe of / 

_ felling i is far inferior to that of the vulture. 
5 Ae never purſues, therefore, but in ſight; and 
when he has ſeized his prey, he ſtaops from his 

4 height, as if to examine its weight, always lay- 

ing it on the ground before he carries it off. 

As his wing is very powerful, yet, as he has 

I vat 1 W ne, a = the g, * 


ru A0 LE. no 


finds. it Jificule ;to-riſe when 1 however, 2 
if not inſtantly purſued, he finds no difficulx 
. in carrying off geeſe and cranes... He alſo car- 
ries away hares, lambs, and kids; and often 
dieſtroys fawns and calves, to drink their blood, a 
and carries a, part of their fleſh to his retreat. 
Infants themſelyes, when left unattended, have 
been deſtroyed by theſe. rapacious creatures; -- 
which probably gave riſe to the fable of Gany- 
mede's being W * by. an eagle to 
heaven. Sabo : ; 
| An inſtance is 5 hand of bw TIES 
children being carried off by eagles; but fortu= = 
_ nately they received no hurt hy the way; ; and, 
the eagles, being .purſued,, the children were re- 
ſtored bent ont * tha neſts to {hs affrighted i 
parents. 

The 1 is Pires * all times a formidable 
neig] bour; but peculiarly when bringing 
up its young. It is then that the female, as as 
well as the male, exert all their force and in- 
duſtry to ſupply their young. Smith, in his 
CFliſtory of Kerry, relates, that a poor man in 

that country got a comfortable ſubſiſtence for 
his family, during a ſammer of famine, out of 
an eagle's neſt, by robbing: the eaglets of, food, 
which was plentifully ſupplied by the old ones. 
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92 A* uls rok or 1 
4 ume, by elipping the wings, and rerirding thb 
Light of the young; and very probably alfs, 
as I have knowñ myſelf, by ſo dying them fs to 
Teuereaſe their cries; which is always found to i 
enereaſe the parent's diſpatch to procure them 
proviſion. It was Iackily; however, that the ala = 
Exgles did not ſurptize the country man as he us 
thus employed, 4s their reſcittmetit might Hate 


— — 


deen dangerous. 


It happened ſomie kite 4800 oY the Rune ; 
country, that a peaſant reſolved to rob the neſt of 
an eagle, that had built in a (mall ifland ih 
er beautiful lake of Killarney. He äcebrd. 
ingly ſtripped, und ſwam in üpen the Hand = 
while the old ones were away; #hd; robbing _ 
the neft of its young, he was prepating to ſwim 
back, with the eaglets tied in a ſtring; But, 
while he was yet up tö his chin in the Water, 
the old eugles returned, and, miſſing their 
young, quiekly fell upon the plunderer, and, 
in ſpite of all his reſiſtance, GI hin with : 


their benks and talons. 


In border to Extirpate theſe pernicious birds 
tere is a law in the Orkney Iſtands Which et- 
uttles any perſon that Kills an eagle to a hen 
out of every der ths pans e en 


Plundetet i is killed. 


The neſt of the beagle is uſvally built ts | 
| moſt inacceſſible cliff of the rock, and often 


8 28 


by 
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in the ſmall 


f THI 406 ” 
| ſhielded 3 the weather by fonte FL IO era _ 
that hangs over it. Sometimes, however, it 
is wholly expoſed to the winds, as well ſide- 


ways as abave; for the neſt is flat, though built 
with great-labour. It is ſaid that the ſame neſt 


ſerves the eagle during life; andygndecd the 
pains beſtowed in forming it ſeems. to argue as 
much. One of theſe was found in the Peak of 
Derbyſhire; which Willoughby thus deſcribes. 
It was made of great ſtioks, reſting one end 


on the edge of a rock, the other on two 
_ « bjrch-tress. Upon theſe was a layer of ruſhes,. | 


and oyer them à layer of heath, and upon 


«the heath ruſhes again; upon which lay one 
* young one, and an addle egg; and by them 
a lamb, an hare, and three hegth- pouts 


ats. The 
« neſt was about two yards (quare, and had no 
ow in it The TEES 


* 3 209k dae ſeo or enters down uy. 
* the foot, having a white ring about the tail. 
Such is the place where the female eagle / "a 


poſits her eggs; which feldom exceed two at a 


time in the larger ſpecies, and not above three 
eff. It is ſaid that ſhe hatches them | 
for thirty days: but frequently, even of chis 


ſmall number of eggs, a part is addled; and it? 


is extxemely rare to ſind three gaglets in the 


7 5 in of 
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thin wel; It is alerted, that as Ga as. the" 2 
omewhat grown, the m6ther „ 
Eills the moſt feeble or the moſt voracious- . 


voung ones are 


If this happens, it muſt proceed: only from the 
neceſſities of the parent, who is incapable of 


providing forltheir ſupport; and is eras 9 66 . 


eric a part to the welfare of all. 

The plumage of the eaglets is not 6 reste 
niit as when they come to be adult. 50 
are at firſt white; then inelining to yellow; and 
at laſt of a light brown. Age, hunget, long cap- 


tivity, and diſeaſes, make them wWhiter. It 1s 
ſaid, they live above an hundred years; and . 
that they at laſt die, not of old age, but From” - 


the beaks turning inward upon the under man- 
ible, and thus preventing their taking any 


food. They are equally remarkable, ſays Mr. 


Pennant, for theirlongevity, and for their Power 
of ſuſtaining a long abſence frc 


unknown. The ſame bird alſo furniſhes a proof 
of the truth of the other remark; having once, 


through the neglect of ſervants, cndaed hunger 


for twenty-one days, without Way! e 
whatever. „„ . 


g. S2 5 f 3 


| om food. One mY 
of this ſpecies, which has now been nine years 
in the poſfeſſion of Mr. Owen Holland, of Con- 
way, lived thirty-two years with the gentleman Þ 
who made bim a preſent of it; but what its age 
was when the latter received it from Ireland, * * 


8 


with eyery kind of fleſh, whether fre 
rupting; and when there is a deficiency of that, 
bread, or any other proviſion, will ſuffice. | It 
| is very dangerous approaching them if not 
quite tame; and they ſometimes ſend forth a 
loud piercing; lamentable ery, Which renders 
them ſtill more formidable. The eagle drinks 
but ſeldom; and perhaps, when at liberty, not 
at all, as the blood of his prey ſerves to quench. 
his thirſt. | His excrements are always ſoft and 
moiſt, and tinged with that whitiſh ſubſtance 


the urine.” yet bc] 
h are the 8 charaQeriftics and. - Rs 
udes of the eagle; however, in ſome theſe 
habitudes differ, as the Sea Eagle and the Oc. 
prey live chiefſy upon fiſh, and conſequently. 
build their neſts on the ſea-ſhore, and by the. 
ſides of rivers, on the ground among reeds; and 
. often lay three or. four eggs, rather leſs than 
thoſe of a hen, of a white eliptic form. They 
catch their prey, which is chiefly fiſh, by eee 


down upon them from above. The: Italians 
compare the violent decent of theſe birds on 


| their. prey, to the fall of lead into water; and 
. call them aguila . or the Lenden 
5 5 Eagle. 5 TY N 


4 
a, + 


which, as was HW. abe w in ama wth. 
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HE EAGLE. , + 


That eagles. which are kept tame, are fed 
or cor- 
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o& AN. wistory. 6# | 
{New ip:the Rela Bagley Olde) a0 li 
bitant of North Carolina, le& remarkable for: 


| Habits peculiar to itſelf. Fheſe birds bregd 
in that country: all the year round. When 


the eaglets are juſt covered with down and 2 
ſort of white woolly feathers, the female eagle 
lays again. Theſe eggs are left to be hatched 


by the waxmth of the young ones that continue 
in the neſt; ſo that the flight of one broad 


makes room for the next, that are but juſt 
hatched. Theſe birds fly very. heavily; ſo that 
they cannot overtake their prey, like others of 


the fame denomination. ''Fo remedy this, they. 


oſten attend a fort of fiſhing-hawk, which they; . 


purſue, and ſtrip the plunderer of its prey. 


Tuhis is the more remarkable, as this hawk flies 
: fwifter than they. Tfieſe eagles alſo generally. | 


attend upon fowlers in the wioter; and when, 
any birds are "wounded, they are ſure to be 
ſeized by the eagle, though they may fly from 


che fowler. This bird will often alſo! Real 


_ young pigs, and carry them alive tothe neſt, 


which is compoſed of twigs, Ricks and rub- 
biſh; it is large enough to fill the body of a2 


cart; and is commonly full of bones half eaten, 


and putrid fleſh, the, ſtench of which i is 172 a 
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52 _— ws mate a af ele tia are 5 | 

follow, bps ode ' | 
The golden as: of a why, iron Saar | 

wha head and neck of a reddiſh iron; the tail 8 


8 feathers of s a dirty white, marked with croſs 


bands of tawny iro 4 tlie legs capered. with 5 
tawny iron feathers, PLL PER 

The common cag es of a bein colour: 905 the 
head and upper part of the neck inelining to. 
red; the tail feathers white, blackening at the 


ends; the outer ones, on each fide, of an aſh 


colour; the lese covered Wich feathers x | A 


| reddiſh brown, . 


Ip 'he bald cagte: brown; 12 the head, neck, and, 
tall feathers white; 5 the feathers of t the ppef 
part of the leg brown. 1 5 

The 9hite eagle: the whole. white, - wo 1 

The · kaugh Footed eagle: of a dirty brown: 
ſpotted ander the Sinks and on the legs, with” 
white; the feathers of the fail white at the 
beginning and the point; the leg! Feathers dirty” 
brown, {potted with white. e 

The whiteZtaild eagle: dirty "DO k head 35 


N 4 


white; the ſtems of che feathers black; che 


rump inclining to black; the tail feathers, 


the firſt Half Black, the end half white; 5 Bok 
naked. : 


The erne: a dirty iron Wiel above, an iron 
00s 1 5 I: 
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mixed with black below: the head wt ak 5 
aſh, mixed with cheſnut; the points of the | 
wings blackiſh; the tail feathers white; the legs 1 
naked. _ 1 
The black eagle; -vlackiſh; We ax 15 
neck mixed with red; the tail feathers, the firſt. 4 
half white, ſpeckled with black; the other balf, ; 
blackiſh ; the leg feathers dirty WR. 
The ſea eagle: inclining to white, mixed with Ds 
iron brown; belly white, with iron coloured : 
| ſpots; the covert feathers of the tail whitiſh; 
the tail feathers black at the extremity; ; the 
upper part of the leg feathers of an iron brown. 5 
The e brown abors 3 white below: H the | 


* > PI 


The jean 1 blanc: : Mou bras Ther; 3 
below, This, ſpotted with tawny brown; the. 
tail feathers, on the outſide and at the extremity, F 
brown; on the inſide, white, . with 5 
1 legs naked. 

The eagle of Brafil: blackiſh! brown: aſh e. bo- | 
= mixed in the Wage; 7 tail W bite: 
1 naked. 8 1 2 : 

The Oreonoko age: "with a wpying, above, 
blackiſh brown; below, white, ſpotted with 


black; upper neck yellow; tail feathers brown, 
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kind, as they hold the next rank to the eagle; 
but we are interrupted in our method, by the 
conſideration of an enormous bird, whoſe place 


is not yet aſcertained; as naturaliſts are in doubt 


whether to refer! it to the eagle tribe, or to that 
of tlie vulture. Its great ſtrength, force, and 
vuivacity, might plead for its place among the 
former; the baldneſs of its head and neck - 
might be thought to degrade it among the latter. 


In this uncertainty, it will be enough to deſcribe | 


the bird, by the lights we have, and leave fu- 


ture hiſtorians to ſettle its rank i in the feathered 


creation. Indeed, if fize and ſtrength, com- 
bined with rapidity « of flight and rapacity, de- 5% 


ſerve pre-eminence, no 1 can l TR in com- 


Y e with i „ Ss 5 


9 than the eagle, all the cli that render it 

formidable, not only to the feathered kind, but 

* to beaſts, and even to man himſelf. Acoſta, 
1 5 Gareilaſſo, and Deſmarchais, aſſert, that it 

is eighteen feet erf, the wing extended. 
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ie Ft ſo ftrong as to pierce the body 
ol a cow and two of them are able to devour 
it. They do not even abſtain from man- Himſelf: 
but fortunately tllere are but few of the ſpe- 
cies; for if they had been plenty, every order 
of animals muſt have carried on an unſue- 
beſsful war againſt them. The Indians aſſert, 
that they will carry off a deer, or a young calf, 


in their talons, as eagles would an hare or a 


| ee that their - ſight. is piercing, and their 


air terrible; chat they ſeldom frequent the foreſts, 
as they require a large ſpace for the diſplay of 


their wings; but that they are found on the ſea- 
ſhore, and the banks of rivers, whither they 


deſcend from the heights of the mountains. By 


later accounts we learn, that they come down 
to the ſea- hore only at certain ſeaſons, when 
their prey happens to fail them upon land; 


that they then feed upon dead fiſh, and ſuch 
other nutritious ſubſtances as the ſea throws up 
on the ſhore... We are aſſured, however, that 


their countenance is not ſo terrible as the old 


writers have ropreſented it; but that they ap- 


| pear of a Wen nature n 8807 the cagle or 
the vulture. : 5 1 1 175 N EFITY ay: 


Condamine has Kuben ſoar chenk lineal 


parts: of the mountains. of Quito, and obſerved 


them hovering over a flock of N ; and he 
6 5 H 3 


— 


— 


; j , 
. : 
1 
T - 
"F- 7 
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thinks they wonld; at 2 certain pn 3 . | 
tempted to carry one off, had they not been 
25 ſcarred away by the ſhepherds, Labat aequaints 
us, that thoſe who have ſeen this animal, declare ; 


| Sailing along the coaſts of Chili, in t _ 
third degree of ſouth latitude, ee a Birk 
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that the body is as large as that of a'ſhvep ; and 


that the fleſh is tough, and as- diſagreeable as 
| carrion; | The [Spaniards themſelves ſeem to 
dread its depredations; and there have been 

| ny: inſtances of its carrying off their children. 

; | ; ths . 


Mr. Strong, the maſtex of a ſhip, 4 


ſitting upon a high ctiff near the ſhore, which 


fome of the ſhip's company ſhot-with'a leaden 
bullet and killed. They were greatly ſurprized 
when they beheld its magnitude; for when the 
wings were extended, they meaſured thirteen 
feet from one tip to the other | One of the 
auills was two feet four inches long; and the 
barrel, or hollow part, was ſix inches and thide 
£ quarters, . N 2 en nale in cireurt : 


Anas: a gin „ : 
of this amazing bird, by P;:Feuillee; the only 


traveller who has accurately deſoribed it: „In 


the valley of Illo in Perm I 


. N 


— 


By | 


> a con- 
„ dor, pierched on a high rock before me: 1 | 
. ee within eee , 


* 


05 


8 8 


KS r 8 


* 


* 


1e con. 10g 

1 48 f . only charged with ſwan-ſhot, 
« the Fon not able ſufficiently to pierce the 
4 bird's feathers. © I perceived however, by its 
* manner of flyiog,- that it was wounded; and 
it was with a good deal of difficulty that it 
« flew to another rock, about five hundred 
"yards "diſtant on the ſea-thore. I therefore 
. charged again with ball, and hit the bird 5 
4 under the throat, which made it mine. 1 


1 4 4 12 


40 accordingly ran up to ſeize it; but, even 


in death it was terrible, and defended itſelf 
4 upon its back, with its claws extended againſt 


8s 1 me, ſo that 1 ſcarce knew how to lay hold of 
1 Had it not been mortally wounded, 1 


'« ſhould have found it no eaſy matter to take it 4 
& but T-at laſt dragged it down from the rock, 
« and with the aſſiſtance of one of the ſeamen, 


I carried. it to Ad tent, to make a + coloured 5 
, « «drawing... | 


e Lz of wis bird; whih' I Wet 
« very exactly, were twelve feet three inches 
4 (Engliſh) from tip to tip. The great fea- 
«& thers, that were of a beautiful ſhining black, 
« were two feet four inches long. The thick- 


* neſs of the beak, was proportionable to the 


« reſt of” the body; the length about four 
« inches; the point hooked downwards, and 


64 white! at its extremity; . and the: other 2 


4 


4 
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„ was of a jet black. A ſhort down, 4 a ban 
9 i colour, covered the head; the eyes were 
4 black, and ſurrounded with a circle of red-. 
Wo diſh brown. The feathers on the ' breaſt, og 
« and wings, were of a light brown; thoſe on 
a the back were rather darker. Its thigbs were 
* coveted with brown feathers, to the knee, 
The thigh bone was ten inches long; the leg 
* five inches; the toes were three before, and 
one behind: that behind was an inch and 
& an half; and the claw with which it Ln 
„armed, was black, and three quarters of an 
inch. The other claws were in the ſame 
proportion; and the leg was covered with 
black ſcales, as alſo the toes; 5 but in theſe, 
6 the ſcales were larger. . . 
FTheſe birds uſually keep i in the mountains, 
< where they find their prey: they never de- 
4 ſcend to the ſea-ſhore,, but in the rainy ſea-; 
* ſon; for as they are very ſenſible of cold, they 
« go there for greater warmth, Though theſe. 
e mountains are ſituated 1 in the torrid Zone, the, 
« cold is often very ſevere; for a great part of 
« the year they are covered with ſnow, but Pare. ; 
« ticularly i in winter. Ls 
| | & The little nouriſhment . *heſe l bo 
« find on the ſea-coaſt, except when the tempeſt 
« a in ſome Sreat filb, obliges the . : 


r RE coονο. . 20% 


« to; continue chi: but a ſhort time. They 
1M uſually come to the coaſt at the approach of 
40 evening; ſtay there all gight, and ws DK: in 
« the morning,” 1 8 . 
It is doubted whettier this OR) be proper 
to America only, or whether it may not have 
been deſcribed by.the naturaliſts of other coun- 
tries. It i 18 ſuppoſed, that the great bird called 
the Rock, deſcribed by Arabian writers, and ſo 
much exaggerated by fable, is but a ſpecies of 
the condor. The great bird of Tarnaſſar, ih 
the Eaſt Indies, that is larger than the eagle, 
as well as the vulture of Senegal, that carries : 
off children, are probably no other than the bird 
we have been deſcribing. Ruſſia, Lapland, 
and even Switzerland and Germany, are ſaid to 
have known this animal. A bird of this kind 
was ſhot in France, that weighed eighteen | 
pounds, and was faid to be eighteen feet acroſs „ 
the wings: however, one of the quills was de- | 
ſcribed only as being larger than that of a ſwan; 
ſo that probably the breadth of the wings may 
have been exaggerated, ſince a bird ſo large 
would have the quills more than twice as big as 
thoſe of a ſwan, However this be, we are not 
to regret that it is ſcarcely. ever ſeen in Europe, 
as it appears to be one of the moſt formidable 
\ 8 enemies of mankind. In the deſerts of Pa- 
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|  ehomac, where it is chiefly ſeen, men ſeldom % 
5 venture to travel. Thoſe wild regio 18 are ve 5 | 
ſufficient. of themſelves to inſpire 4 ret. Bor- c 
ror: broken precipices—prowlingpanthers—fo- ; 
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Tas firſt vis in ahi Hpſbription of birds, | 70 | : 
has been given to the: eagle; not becauſe it is | 
ſtronger ox larger than the vain Du hebäuſe 
it is more generous and hold. eee | 1: 
preſſed by famine, will not ſtoop to carrion 
and meyer devours but what he has earned by 
his. own purſuit. 'The yultuire, 3 the con- 
 trary; is indelicately voracious; and ſeldom {Er 
„ a 
plied with the dead. The eagle meets and 
Kogly- oppaſes his enemy; the vulture; if it 
1 reſiſtance, calls in che aid of its kind, | 
and baſely overpowers its prey by a cowardly - - 
combination, - Putrefaction and Rench, inſtead h 
of deterting, only ſerves to allure them. The „ 
vulture ſeems among birds, what the jackal a 7 
and byaina are among quadri prey 7255 
n carcaſſes, and root up the dens: 6 
Vultures may be: eaſily Aline fro 
alle oſe of the eagle kind, by the nakedneſs of 
their heads aud necks, which are without fea- 
bers, and only covered with a very light down, | 
_ dis mn +Pheixiopes ure more TTY 9 
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I prominent ; 1 thoſe of the eagle hatin 8440 
more in the ſocket. Their claws are ſhorter, 74 


and leſs hooked. The inſide of the wing is 
covered with a thick down, which i is different in 
them from all other birds of prey. Their at- 
titude is not ſo upright as that of the ale; 0 
and their flight more "aificule and heavy” 
In this tribe we may range the golden, the N 
ods d, and the brown vulture, which are 
inhabitants of Europe; the ſpotted, and the 
black vulture of Egypt; the bearded vulture; 
te Brafilian vulture, and the king of the vul- 
tures of South America; They all agree in their 


nature; being 0 indolent, 5 ee 2 4 


and uncle. . 
The Golden Wubite Fs W e : 

| molt of the kind; and is in many things like the 
15 golden eagle, but larger in every proportion. 
From the end of the beak, to that of the tail, 
it is four feet and an half; and to the claws 
end, forty-five inches. The length of the upper 
mandible is almoſt. ſeven inches; and the tail 
twenty · ſeven i in length. The sd part of the 
neck, breaſt, and belly, are of a red colour; 
but on the tail it is more faint, and deeper near 
the head. The feathers are black on the back; 
and on the wings and tail of a yellowiſh brown. 
Others of the kind differ from this in oolour and 


5 1 * 5 . rats. — — 3 5 
77 F 2 : 4 b * 4 5 * 
THE VULTVOURE. 


Simmbliſibnss but they ure all ſtrongly 1 TO. 


by their naked heads, and beak ſtraight in the 


beginning, but hoo ting at the point. | 
They are ftill more ſtrongly marked by their 


[ 


nature, Which, as has beth obferved, is eruel, 
unclean; and rofliiferle;s Their ſetiſe of ſmelling” 
however, is amazingly great; afid Natufe, for 
this purpoſe; has given them two large apertures 
or noſtrils without, and an extenfive ol factory C 
membrane within, Their inteſtines are formed 


differently from thoſe of the eagle kind; for 
they partake more of the formation of Tick 


birds ds ve upon grain! They have both a 


crop and a ſtomach; which may be regarded 
as à kind of giztard, from the extreme thick- 
neſs of the muſcles of which it is compoſed. 
In fact, they ſeem adapted inwardly,” not only 


for being carnivorous, but to eat corn, or what. 
ſoever of that kind comes in their way. e 


This bird, which is common in many parts 
of Europe, and but too well known on the 


weſtern continent, is totally unknown i in Eng- 


land. In Egypt, Arabia, and many other king- 
doms of Africa and Aſia, vultures are found 


in great abundance. The inſide down of their 


wing is converted into a very warm and com- 


fortable kind of To. and! is n 195 in 


the Aſiatie markets. : 2 
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BE h 


. in Egypt, this bird a to be; af | 
G ngular ſervice. / There are great flocks of. them 
in gp — neighbourhood \ of Grand Cairo, which | 


no perſon is permitted to deſtroy. The 
| ſervice they. render the inhabitants, 1 is the de- 


vouring all che carrion and filtk of that great 


city which might otherwiſe tend. to corrupt 
and putrify the air. They are commonly Ren 

in company with the wild dogs of the country, 
. tearing A, carcaſs . very deliberately. together. 


This. odd aſſociation. produces no quartels; the ; 


birds and. quadrupedes ſeem to live amicably, 


and nothing bat harmony ſubſiſts between them. 


The wonder is Hill. the. greater, as both are 


e rapacious, and both lean and bony 
a yery great degree; probably having. no 
ws plentyeven of the wretched ok on which 


they ſubſiſt. 


In America, thas lend a. life Cn une ; 
Wherever the hunters, who there only purſue 


beaſts for the ſkins, are found to go, theſe birds 


are ſeen to purſue them, They ſtill keep hover- 
ing at a little diſtance; and when they; ſee the 
beaſt flead and abandoned, they call out to each 

other, pour down upon the carcaſs, and, in an 


ö Inſtant, pick its bones as bare and 1 a if 4 
they had been ſcraped by a knife. | 


At the _ of ne Hope, in Afri a ; 


7 
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-THE VULTURE: 111 


ſeem to diſcover a ſtill greater ſhare of dexterity | 


in their methods of carving. . © 1 have,” ſays 
Kolben, « been often a ſpeRtator of the man- 


4 ner in which they have anatomized a dead 
body; I ſay, anatomized, for no artiſt in the 
4 world could have done it more cleanly. They 

« have a wonderful method of ſeparating the 
4 fleſh from the bones, and yet leaving the ſkin 


quite entire. Upon coming near the carcaſs, 


one would not ſuppoſe it thus, deprived. of, 
its internal ſubſtance, till he began to examine 
_ « it more cloſely; be then finds it, literally 

(6 ſpeaking}. nothing but ſkin! and bone. Their. 
manner of performing, the operation, is this: 
” they firſt make an opening in the belly of the 
animal, from whence they pluck. out and 


% greedily devour the entrails: then entering 


« into the hollow which they have made, they 


ſeparate the fleſh, from the bones, without 


„ever touching the ſkin... It often happens 
* that an ox returning home alone to its ſtall 
« from the plow, lies down by the way: it is 


* then, if the vultures perceive it, that. they 
« fall with fury down, and inevitably devour 


the unfortunate animal. They ſometimes 


attempt them grazing in the fields; and then, 


* to the number of a hundred, or more, make 


' their attack all at once and together.” 
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- LIES They are attracted by e 175 
Cateſby, from a very great diſtancc. wa . 

«pleaſant to behold them, when they arE'thin 
64; eating, and difp atitiy for their” Prey. An 
eagle generally prefides at theſt entertain. 
ments, and makes them all keep their iſtauce 

till he has done! They then fall tdo With an 
4 excellent appetite and their ſenſe or ſmelling 
(50E „is io og ner that the intact 4 N 


Wi on "atidie prey.” 9 It is How et by Gage? that 4 
they eat nothing that has life; but thiy is only 
when they are not able: Foote when they can 
come at lambs, they ſhew no mercy; and ſer- 
pents are their ordinary food. The manner of 
_ thoſe birds is to perch themſelves, ſeveral to- 
gether, on the old pine and eypreſstrees; 
where they continue all the morning, for ſevera 
hours, with their wings unfolded : nor are they 
fearful of danger, but ſuffet people to approach 
them * near, eee 5 i they are 
23 eating. 1 BTL ett COA Af 5 HC AT. 
The ſloth, the filth; and the” reedb 
of theſe birds, almoſt exceed credibility; In the 
Braſils, where they ate found in great abun- 
dance, when they light upon a carcaſs, which 


they have W to tear at their caſe, they o 


** 


8 —= 


a amen her are 2 of flaw flight, and f 


they fly off with greater facility. 36% 
the hoſtilities hetween animals ko are ner of 


phibious creature, which in the rivers of that 


ſeyen feet, lays its. eggs, to the number of one 
or two hundred, in the ſands, on the fide of 


| foreſt, and view the orocodile $ operations, 


TAE VULTUKE. 00" 


gorge themſelves; that they are: yngble to fly; 
but keep bopping along when they are purſued, _ 


ara bur wha: they have; aac; they 
are then utterly-belpleſs: but they ſoon get rid 

of theix burthen ;- for they have a method of 
vomiting up what they have nen. 0 then 


It is pleaſant, however, to be 4 | of 


hateful or aoxzious. Of all creatures, the two 
moſt at enmity, is the vulture of Braſil, and 
the crocodile, The le of this terrible am- 
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part of the world grows to the ſize of twenty - 4 


the river, where they are. hatched by the heat 5 
of the climate; For this purpoſe, ſhe, takes 
every precaution: to hide from all other animals 
the place where ſhe depoſits her buxthen: in the 
mean time, à number of vultures, or galinaſſos, 
he Spaniards.call them, fit, filent and un- 
beet in the branches of ſome neighbouring 


with the. pleaſing expectations of ſucceeding 


E They patient] wait till the crocodile 
NON 95 . 


33 
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„% AN HISTORY wei, 
bas 1 the whole titimber of her eggs, till Life 


has covered them carefully under the ſand, and 


until ſhe is retired from them to Aa convenient 


'F diftance. Then, all together, encouraging 0 


each other with eries, they pour down upon 
: the neſt, hock up the ſand in a moment, lay 


the eggs bare, and devour the whole brood | 
without remorſe.” Wretched as is the fleſh of 


theſe animals, yet men, perhaps when preſſed 
by hunger, have been tempted to taſte it. No- 
thing can be more lean, ſtringy, nauſequs, and 


unſavoury. It is in vain that, when killed, the = 


rump has. been cut off; in vain the body has 


been waſhed, and ſpices uſed to oyerpower its 


38 prevailing odour; it ſtill ſmells and taſtes of 


the carrion by which! it was nouriſhed, and yu. 


forth a ſtench that is inſupportable. '- -  - 
| Theſe birds, at leaſt thoſe of Dives, ofadtly 


| lay two eggs at a time, and produce but once 


a year. They make their neſts in inacceſſible 


cliffs, and in places fo remote thut it is rare 


to find them. Thoſe in dur part of the world, 
chiefly reſide in the places where they breed, 
and ſeldom come down into the plains, except 
when the ſnow and i ice, in their native retreats, 
has baniſhed all living animals but themſelves: 
they then come from their heights, and brave the 
1 perils they muſt encounter in a more ee 
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A | region 1 carrion is not found, at t thoſe gend 
4 in ſuf ficient, quantity, or ſofficiently. remote | 
1 | from, Pig to ſuſtain - them, they Loi 1055 3 


1 a 


game. they. een overtake 6 or oyerpower. 


8 

l * Sach are t the manners of this bird in grade 15 
d hut there ig one of the king, called the Ring 
"= the V whurer,.. which, from. its. extraordinary 1 
= : Figure, deſerves 2 ſeparate deſoription. This EE 
& 3 bird is a natiye of America, and not of 1 the 
d Eaſt, 1 ndies,. a8 thoſe / Who make, : 2. trade. of 

e ſhew ing birds would induce ug. to believe. 

1 This bird is larger chan a turkey- cock; but is 

ts chiefly:remarkable for the odd formation of the 

of ſkin of the. head and- neck. which is bare. 
This ſkin ariſes. from the baſe of the bill, and 
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180 of an orange colour; : from whence. it ſtretches ; 
y on; each fide to the head: from thence it pro- ; 
iS Loeeds, like an indented comb, and falls on either 1 N 6 
> fide, according to the motion of the bead. The f 4 
= eyes are ſurrounded by a red ſkin, of a ſcarlet _ 5 
J, = == 3 and the iris has the colour and luſtre of $ 
I, pearl. The head and neck are without feathers, 1 
pt covered with a fleſh - coloured ſkin on the upper 
, part, a fine ſcarlet behind the head, and a ! 
"A duſkier coloured {kin before: farther down 0 
5 | behind the head, ariſes Aa little tuft of black [ 
g | down, from whence iſſues and extends beneath 
4 8 5 EN. F 2 ; 


Fo 545.44 TIE IE Foe | 
116 AN or mTOR of ix Fern, „ 
the throat on each ficke, a wid kin, 6 ö 1 
a browniſh | colour, mixed with Blue, and led. „5 


diſh. behind; below, upon the naked part. of = 
the neck, is 4 collar, fortied by (oft longim 
+ feathers, of a deep aſh colour, which ſurrohnd 
the. neck, and cover the Yreatt before; - a 
this collar the bird ſometimes Withdraws it 
whole heck, and ſorvetimes u part of its head; * 
| Þ chat it looks äs if ft bad Wühdtazen this 
neck into the body. Thoſe marks are Cufficient 
to diſtingdiſh this bird fröin all others of the 
vulture kind; and it cant be doubted, dut 
chat it is the molt beautiful 6F all this deformed 
Tamil : however, tieſther its bits Hör inline 
vary from the reſt of the tribe; being, Hke 
them, a flow cowardly bird, ere eu 
rats lizards, and ſerpents; and upon Carrioh er 
excrement, when it happeri ORR Way. The 
nem js fo bad, chat exp Aiyages ene 
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the hiſtory of Nature in proportion as it is con- 
nected with man. In this view the ſmalleſt ye= 


getable, or the moſt ſeemingly gontemptible 


inſect, is a ſuhiect more deſerving attention 
than che moſt flouriſhing tree or the moſt beau- 


_ tiful of the feathered ereation. In this view, 
the falcon is à more important animal than the 
eagle or the vulture; and, though fo very di- 


minutive in the compariſon, 1s Notw ithſtanding, 


_ from jts'connexion-with our pleaſures, a much 


amore. intereſting object of curioſity. | 
The amuſement of hawking, dend, is now 
: geg much given over in this kingdom; for, 
ds every country refines, as its eneloſures become 
| higher and Cloſer, thoſe rural ſports muſt conſe= 


 guently decline, in Which the game is to be 
purſued aver a long extent of country, and 
where, while exery thing retards the purſuer 


| below,; ae can 19207 ahs- lies of his pur- 
K alkconry,. that 1 now . b diſuſed 
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anceſtors. 1 perſon of rank ſcarce Aired out | 
without his hawk on his hand; which in old 
paintings is the criterion of nobility. Harold, 
| afterwards king of England, when he went oh. 
a moſt important embaſſy into Notmandy, i : 
raw int an old bas-relief, as embarking with 
a bird on his fiſt and a dog under his arm. In 
thoſe days, it was thought ſufficient! for noble. 
men's ſons to wind the horn, and to carry their 
hawk fair} and leave ſtudy and leaning tothe 
children of meaner people. Indeed; this aiserfion 
was in ſuch high eſteem among the great all 
vbver Europe, that F rederic, o one of the em 
; perors of Germany, thought it not beneath bim 
to write a treatiſe upon Hawking 
The expence which attended this bete 
very great: among the ed Welch princes, the 
| king's falconer was the fourth officer in ug” 
ſtate; but, notwithſtanding all his honours, he 
was forbid to take more than three draughts of 
beer from his horn, left he ſhould get drunk 
and neglect his duty. In the reign of James 
the Firſt, Sir Thomas Monſon is ſaid to have 
given a thouſand poùnds for a caſt of bawksz_ | 
and ſuch was their value i in general, that it was 
made felony in the reign of Edward the Third 
[- to ſteal a hawk: To take its eggs, even in a 
IE en s on en W WW! mu 2h 


* 


1 bor a 9 | 5 a 5 e with 
a fine at the :kifdg's pleaſure; In the reign of 
Elizabeth; the impriſonment was reduced to 
three months; but the offender was to lie in 
priſon till he got ſecurity for his good behaviour 
tor ſeven years farther. In the earlier times, 
the art of gunning was but little practiſed, and 
the hawk then was valuable, -not only for its 


affording diverſion, but for its procuring de- 


licacies for the table that could malcenn * ob- 
_ tained any other way: 

Of many of the ancient Elcom uſed ou this 
purpoſe; we at this time know only the names, 
as the exact ſpecies are ſo all deſcribed, that - 
one may be very eaſily miſtaken for another. 
Of thoſe in uſe at preſent; botli here and in 
other countries, are the gyr-falcon; the falcon, 
the lanner, the ſacre, the hobby, the keftril, 
and the merlin. Tneſe are called: the long- 


_ winged babe, to diſtinguiſh them from the 
goſs-hawk, the ſparrow- hawk, the kite, and the 


buzzard, that are of ſhorter wing, and either 
too ſlow; too cowardly, too indolent, or too 
obſtinate, to be ſerviceable i in en to 


5 the pleaſures of the field. 


The generous tribe of tests as was ad, 


are diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by the peculiar 
e of EAT, which reach nearly. as low | 
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as the tail. In thbſe, the firſt quill LY wing 
is fearly as long as the fecond; it terminates in 
- point which begins to diminiſh from about an 1 
inch of its extremity. This ſufficiently diſtin- 
guiſlies the generous breed from that of, the 
baſer race of kites, ſparrow- hawks, and buz- 
'zards, in whom the tail is longer than the 
wings, and the firſt, feather of the wing is 
_ rounded at the extremity. They differ alſo 
in the latter having the fourth-feather of the 
wing the longeſt; in 1 the gvHev00s 1 race it is al- 
ways the ſeconct. i 
. This generous race, vhich ine been 8 | 
into the ſervice of man, are endowed with na- 
tural powers that the other kinds are not poſ- 
ſeſſed of. From the length of their wings, 
they are ſwifter to purſue their game; froma 
eonfidence in this ſwiftneſs, they are bolder to 
attack it; and, from an itinate generoſity, they 
have an attachment to their feeder, and conſe- 
quently a docility which the waer er are 
ſtrangers to. 
IJ The ęyr falcon Sands! 10 al bold train. He 
| exceeds all other falcons in the largeneſs of 
his ſize, for he approaches nearly to the mag- 
nitude of the eagle. The top of the head is flat 


and of an aſn colour, with a ſtrong, thick, 


ſhort, and blue beak, The feathers of the back 
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2 wings are marked with black ſpots, i in the 
ſhape of an heart; he is a courageous and fierce 


bird, nor fears even the eagle himſelf; but he 


chiefly flies at the ſtork, the heron, and the 
crane. He is moſtly found in the colder re- 


gions of the north, but loſes neither his ſtrength 


nar his courage when brought i into the milder 


climates. 


„ falcon, Es fo called, i is the ITY 
in magnitude and fame. There are ſome va- 
rieties in this bird; but there ſeem to be only 


two that claim diſtinction; the falcon gentil 


and the peregrine falcon; both are much leſs 


than the gyr, and ſome what about the ſize of 


a raven. They differ but ſlightly, and perhaps 

only from the different ſtates they were in when 

brought into captivity. Thoſe differences are 
eafier known by experience than taught by de- 
ſcription. The falcon gentil moults in March, 


and often ſooner; the -peregrine falcon does 
.not moult till the middle of Auguſt. The pe- 
regrine is ſtronger in the ſhoulder, has a larger 
eye, and yet more ſunk in the head; his beak 


is Apensen. his legs I and the toes. better © 


Aged. 


Next in few. to W is the 8 a bid | 


now very little known in Europe; krhen 


follows the acre, the . of which. are of a 
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bibi ale and ſerv 100 

to them ſucceeds the hobby; uſed for ſmaller | 5 
Fame, for daripg larks And ſtooping at quails. : 25 
T The Feft#il was trained for the fame purpoſes; yy 
andi laſtly the merlin; which though the ſmalleſt fy 
© of all the hawk ot falcon kind,” and not much TH 
larger than” a thruſh, yet diſplays a degree ef foe 
Courage that renders. him formidable even to 86 
birds ten times his fize. He has often been * 
known to Kill a partridge « or a-quail pin | a 

Ys pounce. from above; * 7 HEY 2s gong | {elf 
Soniè of the other ſpeclet if Lora vieds BY 6k 
were now and then trained to this port, but it WM +4. 
Was when no better could be obtained; but par 
theſe juſt deſeribed were only conſidered 8s = bi 
birds of the nobler races. Their courage in = 

_ general was ſuch, that no bird, not very much guet 
above their own fize, could terrify them; their 4 

"ry '{wiftneſs ſo great, that ſcarce any bird coutd ß, dier 
eſcape them; and their docility fo remarkable, him 


that they obeyed not only the commands, but 

the ſigns of their maſter. They remained 

quietly perched upon his hand till their game 

OS: was fAuſhed, or elſe kept hovering” round his 
es SHEEN bead, without ever leaving him but when he 
ve permiſſion.” The common falcon is a 
"bird or ſuch ſpirit, that, like a conqueror in a 
3 "Tn, he keeps all bine it in awe r in fub- 


8 


[uns 
4 > 


8 © 
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tiſes have been written upon this ſubjeR, which 


ing. the birds off oy ry kind, that ſeemed en 
tirely to dir ard the kite or the ſparrow-hawk, 
fly with ſcreams at his moſt diſtant appearance. 
Long before I could ſee the faleon, I have 
ſeen them with the utmoſt figns of terror en- 
deavouring to avoid: him; and, like the pea- 


ſants of a country before à victorious army) 


every one of them attempting to ſhift for him- 
fell. Bven the young falcons, though their 


ſpirit be depreſſed by captivity, will, when 


brought out into the field, venture to fly at 
barnacles and wild geeſe, till, being ſoundly 


: 2 bruſhed and beaten by thoſe ſt rong birds, they 
learn their error, and deſiſt from er won 
: ſuch unwieldy game for the future. 


To train up the hawk to this kind of obe- 


| dient ſo as to hunt for his maſter, and bring 


him the game he ſhall kill, requires no ſmall 
ree of (Kill and afſiduity. Numberleſs trea- 


are now; with the ſport itſelf, almoſt utterly for- 5 


gotten: dead, except toa few, they ſeem utterly 
unintelligible; for the falconers had a language 
_ peculiar to'themſelves, i io which they converſed 


and wrote; and took a kind of profeſſional 
pride in uſing no other. A modern reader, I 


ſuppoſe, would be lade edified by one of the 


. eee i Sd "_ ef 


1 * 7 4 #445 ron r 


1 dent for. ipſtance, [which we och id 


: - Willoughby, When he bids ps draw pur. falcon 


aut of the meas trventy day hafors we enſcam ber. 
if foe int and rarry, the remedy 15 ale her 1 
alu, ber powſe, and petty Hines. 
Hut as it certainly makes a part of tatarel 
3 ew how nnch the nature of birds 
-ean be wrought; un by berſh or kind treat- 
ment, I will juſt take leave to give a ſhort ge- | 
Sonnt gt the manner of training a0 hawk, di- 
veſted; of thoſe cant words with which men of 
e Hiopght. rop oy hee their e. 
In erer to Pain 3 pp falcon, the. maſter | 
begins by clapping pn ſtraps. hon. his legs, 
which are called jefes, towhich there is faſtened 
a ring with the owner's name, by which, in caſe he 
| ſhould be loſt, the finder may know where to 
bring him Back. To theſe alſo ars added little 
dells, which ſerve to mark the place where hee is, 
if loſt in the chace. He is always carried on the 
fiſt and. is obliged to keep without Hegping. If 
he be ſtubborn, and attempt to bite, his head is 
= into water. Thus, by hunger, wateh- | 
ing, and fatigue, he is conſtrained to ſubmit to 
having bis head covered by a hodd or cow], 
which covers his exe. This trouhleſame em- 


red * l - 9 f 


berty, and Brings 


His maſter jadzes of his being nadel oben be 
permits his head to be co 


ance, and When ünce 


before had been the törmentor. % O08 £2. 


Wen thefirft tefforishave ſucceeded, pad the | 
with flewed ſighs of docility, he is carrisd ont. | 


upon fome green, the head is ute 


and, by flatterintg Him With food zt diftetent 
times, he is taught to jump on chie fiſt, and to 
continue there. When cohfirmed in this Hübit, 


it is then thought time to mak him acquainted 


with the lure, This lure is only a ching Raffed 
like the birck rhie falcon is deſigned to purſue, 
ſuch us an Heron, a pigeon, or a quail, and on 
this lure they always take cure to give him his 


food. Tr is * ee the * ſhould 
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mhts without ceaſing: It Hardly" huppeas Bos | 
at the end of tbis his riecelſitiey) and the pris 
vation of light, takte hit loſe! an igen CO 


ered he ſeizes this meat 4 
before im contentedly. The k T2 Z 
theſe lefforis by degrers enfiites Tuceely, - 2 
Wants being the chief prineiple öf Nis depend. 
ence, it is endeavoured to increaſe iis appetite | 
by giving Him little balls of flarnel, -which e 
greedily ſwallows. Having thus 'exehe@ the 
appetite, care is taken to datisſy it; Sad 
gratitude artaches tlfe bird to the man v but | 
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ci 1 with this but cod of i 5 
and en in his food when ſhewn it. When 4 
the falcon has flown, upon this, and taſted the 
firſt morſel, ſome falconers: then take it away; 
but by this there j is a danger of daunting the 
bird; and the ſureſt method is, when he flies 
to ſeizei it, to let him feed at large, and this ſeryes 4 

as a recompence for his docility. The uſe of =” 


this lure. is to flatter; him back, When he has av 

flow n in the air, which it ſamstimes fails to do; it, 

and it is always requiſite to aſſiſt it by the voice _ _ 

and the ſigns of the maſter. When thefe leſſons be 

| have been long repeated, it is then neceſſary to fal 
x | Rudy the character of the pird; 10 ſpeak fre- I on 
5 guently to him if he be abe the 
} to ſtint in his food- ſuch as do not come kindly ha! 
| or readily to the lure; to keep waking him if he d 
h be not ſufficiently. familiar; and to cover him ſpe 
frequently with the hood if he fears darkneſſ. kit 
ma When the familiarity and- the docility of; the rec 
bird are ſufficiently confirmed on the green, he "wh 
vis then carried into the open fields, but ſill kept pre 

faſt by a ſtring which i is about twenty yards long. | ſit 

He is then uncovered as before; and the falconer, 1 

calling him at ſome paces; diſtance, ſhews him wit 

the lure. | W hen he flies upon, it he 1s. permitted Th 

to take a large morſel of the food which is tied ſpe 
J Tan next voy the lug 4 is ſnewn him Let Flo 


) 


- 


2 288800 diſtance; till he comes at aſt to fly to 
den it at the utmoſt length of his ſtring. He is 
the then to be ſbewn the game itſelf alive, but diſ- 
ay abled or tame, which he is defigned to purſue. 
the After having feized this ſeveral times with his 
lies firing, he is then leſt entirely at liberty, and 
59 carried into the field for the purpoſes. of pur- 
of ſuing that which is wild. At that he flies with 
has - avidity ; and when he has ſeized it, or killed 
do; it he is brought back by the voice and the lure. 
1484 By. this method of inſtruction, an hawk may 
ons ; be taught to fly at any game whatſoeyer ; but 
10 falconers have chiefly confined. their a 
re- only to ſuch animals as yield: them profit by 
ce; the capture or pleaſure in the purſuit. The 
dly 2 Hare, the partridge, and the quail, repay the 
be trouble of taking them; hut the moſt delightful | 
355 ſport is the falcon's e of the heron, the 
els. kite, or the-wood-lark. .. Inftead of flying di- 
the W rely forward, as ſome: other birds do, theſe, 
he when they ſee themſelves threatened by the ap- 
Ept proach of the hawk, immediately take to the 
„ ſkies. They fly almoſt perpendicularly up- 
Jeſs | ward, While their ardent. purſuer keeps pace 
um with their flight, and tries to riſe above them. 
ted Thus both diminiſh. by: degrees from the gazing : 
ied ſpectator below, till they are quite loſt in the 


t clouds; "bus: [they are ſoon ſeen deſpening, 
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ſtruggling together, and uſing every fire 1 
on both fides; the one of rapacious lofult, 


ſtrength and 
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the other of deſperate defence. The unequal 
combat is ſoon at an end; the falcon comes off 


victorious, and the other, killed or diſabled; is 
made a prey either to the bird or the Helen | 
: As for other birds, they are not ſo much pur- 
ſued, as they generally fly ſtraight forward, by 
which the ſportſman loſes fight of the chace, 


and, what is ſtill worſe, runs a chance of loſing 
kis falcon alſo. The purſuit of the lark by a 


couple of merlins is conſidered, to him only 


who Tegards the fagacity of the chace, as one 


of the moſt delightful ſpectacles this exerciſe 
can afford. The amuſement is to ſee one f 
the merlins climbing to get the aſcendant of the 
lark, while the other, lying low for the beſt 


advantage, waits the ſacceſs of its companion's 


efforts; thus while the one ſtoops to ſtrike its 
prey, the other ſeizes it at ĩts coming down. 
uch is the natural and acquired habits f 


theſe birds, which of all orhers have the greateſt 


prey ſide· ways, theſe dart perpendicularly, in 


their wild ſtate, upon their game, and devour 
x It on the ſpot, or carry it off, if not too large 


for their Power of lying. * are e 
1 


=» 


ourage relative to their ſize. 
While the kite or the goſs-hawk approach their 
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ſeen deſcending perpendicularly "IO the clouds; 
from an amazing height, and darting down on 
their prey with eee n een and _ 
ſfruQion,' 

The more ignoble r race or birds make up by 


cunning and aſſiduity what theſe claim by force 


and celerity: Being leſs courageous, they are 
more patient; and; having leſs ſwiftneſs, they 


are better ſkilled at taking their prey by ſur= 


prize: The kite; that may be diftinguiſhed 
from all the reſt of this tribe by his forky tail 


and his flow floating motion, ſeems almoſt for- 


ever upon the wing. He appears to reſt him 
ſelf upon the boſom of the air, and not to 


make the ſmiilleſt effort in flying: He lives 
only upon accidental catnage; as almoſt every 
bird im the air is able to make good its retreat 


againſt him. He may be therefore conſidered 
as an inſiduous thief who only prowls about, 
and, when he finds a ſmall bird wounded, or a 


| young chicken ſtrayed too far from the mother, 
inſtantly ſeizes the hour of calamity, and, like 


a famiſhed glutton, is ſure to ſhew no mercy. 
His hunger, indeed, often urges him to acts 
of ſeeming deſperation. I have ſeen one of 
them fly round and round for a while to mark 


a a clutch of chickens, and then on a ſudden 


dart like 1e upon the . little 
Vor. v. 


'\ 
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7 animal, and carry it off, the hen in vain eben 9 F 
out, and the boys hooting and caſting Ropes to n 
ſcare it from its plunder. For this reaſon, of gi 

all birds, the kite is the e ce e greateſk  '«ﬆ« 

tormentor and/aygrſjon, - ] ci 
Of all obſeene birds, the kits: is the beſt = @< 
known; but the huzzurd among us is the moſk ſp 
plenty. He is a fluggiſh, inactive bird, and M an 
often remains perched - whole days together ch 


upon the ſame hough, He is rather an aſſaſſin 
than a purſuer; and lives more upon frogs, 
mice, and inſects, which he can eaſily ſeize, than 
upon birds which he is obliged to follow. He 
lives in ſummer by robbing the neſts of other 
birds, and ſucking their, eggs, and more re- 
fembles the owl kind in his countenance, than 
any other rapacious bird of day. His figure 
implies the ſtupidity of his diſpoſition; and ſo 
little is he capable of inſtruction from man, 
that it is common to a proverb to eall one h 
cannot he taught, or continues obſtinately ig- 
norant, a buzzatd.. The honey-b uzzard,. the 
moor-buzzard, and the hen harrier, are all, of 
this ſtupid tribe, and differ chiefly in their ſize, 
growing leſs in the order I have named them. 
The goſs-hawk and ſparrow hawk are what Mr. 
Willoughby, calls ſhort. winged birds, and con- 
ſeduently unfit for training, however injurious 


Wah max be to the pigeon · houſe or the ſportſ- 


game; but little is to be obtained from their 
| efforts, being; difficult of inſtructivn and capri- 
cious in their obedience. It has been lately aſ- 
ſerted, however, by one whoſe authority is 1e. 
ſpectable, that the ſparrow-hawk i is the boldeſt 
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man. They have been indeed taught to fly at 
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1 1 cont this mot bilo; Ut of ra- 
pacious birds that prey by day, I muſt take 
leave to deſcribe a tribe · of ſmaller birds, that 
ſeem from their ſize rather to be claſſed with 
the harmleſs order of the ſparrow- Kind; but that 
from their crooked beak, courage, and appetites 
for ſlaughter, certainly deſerve a place here. 
The leſſer butcher-bird is not much above the 
ſize of a lark; that of the ſmalleſt ſpecies is not 
ſo big as a ſparrow; yet, diminitive as theſe 
little animals are, they make themſelves for- 
midable to birds of four times their dimenſions. 
The greater butcher bird is about as large as 
a thraſh; its bill is black, an inch long, and 
| hooked at the end. This mark, together with 
its carnivorous appetites, ranks it among the 
rapacious birds; at the ſame time that its legs 
and feet, which are ſlender, and its toes, formed 
| ſomewhat differently from the former, would 
ſeem to make it the ſhade between ſuch birds 
as live wholly upon fleſh, and ſuch as * 


. upon inſects and grain. 
Indeed, its habits ſeem entirely to correſpond 
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with its conformation, as it is found to live as 
well upon fleſh as upon jinſects, and thus to 


partake in ſome meaſure of a double nature. 
However, its appetite for fleſh -is the moſt pre- 


valent; and it never takes up with the former 
when it can obtain the latter. This bird, there- 
fore, leads a life of continual combat and op- 


poſition. As from its ſize it does not much 
- terrify the ſmaller birds of the foreſt, ſo it very 


frequently meets birds willing to try its ſtrength, 

and it never declines the engagement. 
It is wonderful to ſee with what intrepidity 
this little creature goes to war with the pie the 


crow, and the keſtril, all above four times 
bigger than itſelf, and that ſometimes prey 


upon fleſh/ in the fame manner. It not only 


fights upon the defenſive, but often comes tothe 
attack, and always with advantage, particularly 
when the male and female unite to protect their 


young, and to drive away the more powerful 


birds of rapine. At that ſeaſon, they do not 

wait the approach of their invader; it is ſuf- 
ficient that they ſee him preparing for the aſ- 
ſault at a diſtance. It is then that they ſally 
forth with loud cries, wound him on every fide, 
and drive them'off with ſuch fury, that heſeldom 


ventures to return to the charge. In theſe 


kinds of e they generally come 9 * 
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tbe r though it ſometimes a that 
they fall to the ground with the bird they have 
ſo fiercely' fixed upon, and the combat ends 

with the daſtruction of * t as e al 
the defende. 

For this reaſon, the moſt enen birds 
of prey reſpe them; while the kite, the buz- 
zard, and the crow, ſeems rather to fear than 
| the engagement. Nothing in Nature better 
; di dyn the reſpect paid to the claims of ou 
rage, than to ſee this little bird, apparently 0 
eontemptible, fly i in company with the lanner, 
the falgon, and all the tyrants of the air, with+ 
out fearing Ane e or nen Hons re- 
ſentment. 

As for Gall birds; 4 its uſual food. 
It ſeizes them by the throat, and ſtrangles them 
in an inſtant. When it has thus killed the bird 
or inſect, it is. aſſerted by the beſt anthoritq, 
that it fixes them upon ſome ncighbouring 
thorn, and, when thus Ipitted, pulls them to 
pieces. with its bill. It is ſuppoſed: that as Na- 
ture has not given this bird ſtrength ſufficient 
to tear its, prey to. pieces with its; feet, as the 
hawks do, it is obliged to bare recourſe to _ N 
extraordinary expedient. 

During ſummer, ſach of themng kts 
reſide, here, for the ſmaller red butoher- bird 


migrates, remain among che mountainous parts 
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tlie plains an Welker human Kabirations, - The 
larger Kind make theit heſts 6h the higheſt trees, 

white the Teſt build in bites in the fields and 
Hed#&-rows. They Both Hy 28000 fix ep8, of 


a white colour, büt enciftled at the bigger end 


with a ring of br nin red. The neſt on the 
7 s compoſed of white mos; interwoven 
with long rals within, it is well Iined with wool, 


aid i ufaa 5 fixed among the forking Branches | 


of à tree. be female feeds het young with 
caterpillars and other infects while very young; : 
but foot after accuſtoms ther t to fleſh, which 
the fllale proctites with ſoeprifing induftry. 


Their nature alſo js is very different from other 


birds of prey in tkleif Päfehtal © care; for, ſo far 
from riving ollt their young from the tieff ta 
ſuift fot themſelves, they keep them with care; 
antl-even'when' adult they do not forſake them, 


hüt the wfidle brood live in one family together. 
Each fämily lives part, and is generally com- 


poſed of the male, female, and'five or fix young 


oties;” theſe all maintain peace and fubordina- 
tion among each other, and hunt in concert. 
Upon the retürtiing ſeaſon of courtſhip this 

union is at an end, the family parts for ever, 
esch tö eftablith-a Tittle houfcheld of its own. 


It is wy to een theſe birds at a diſtance, 
K 5 


but ir a winter they deſend! into 
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136 AN HISTORY OF THE BUTCHER-BIRD. 
not only from their going in companies, but 


1 
1 


alſo from their manner of flying, which is always 


VP and down, ſeldom direct or fide-ways. 


Of theſe birds there are three or four different 
kinds; ; but the greater aſh-coloured butcher- 


bird i is the leaſt known among us. The red 

backed Butcher- bird migrates in autumn, and 
does not return till ſpring. The woodchat re- 
ſembles tlie former except in the colour of the 


back, which is brown and not red as in the 
other. There i is fill another, leſs than either of 
the former, found i in the marſhes near London. 


This too is a bird of prey, although. not much 


bigger than a tit-mouſe; an evident proof that 
an animal's courage or rapacity does not depend 
upon its ſize. Of foreign birds of this kind there 


are ſeveral; but as we know little of their 


manner of living, we will not, inſtead of hi- 
ſtory, ſubſtitute mere deſcription. _ 1n fact, the 
colours of a bird, which is all we know of them, 


would afford a reader but ſmall entettainment | 
in the enumeration. Nothing can be more 


eaſy than to fill volumes with the different 
ſhades of e a bird's plumage; but theſe accounts 
are written with more pleaſure than they are 


read; and a ſingle glance of a good plate 


or a picture imprints a ane idea than a volume 
could convey. | 


CHAP. vu. 


of RarAcious BirDs r che ow: Kinn 
2 "0 prey by NIGHT. 


Hrrwes'ts we have een deſcribing a 
tribe of animals who, though plunderers among 
their fellows of the air, yet wage war boldly 
in the face of day. We now come to a race 
equally cruel and rapacious; but who add to 
their ſavage diſpoſition, the further reproach of 
treachery, and carry on all thei depredations 
by night 

All birds of the owl kind may be conſidered 
as nocturnal robbers, who, unfitted for taking 
their prey while it is light, ſurpriſe it at thoſe 


hours of reſt when the tribes of Nature are in 


the leaſt expectation of an enemy. Thus there 
ſeems no link in Nature's chain broken; no 
where a dead inactive repoſe; but every place, 
every ſeaſon, every hour of the day and night, 
is buſtling with life, and furniſhing inſtances of x 
induſtry, ſelf-defence, and invaſion, 

All birds of the owl kind have one common 
mark, by which they are diſtinguiſhed from 
others; their eyes are formed for ſeeing better 
in the duſk, than in the broad glare of ſun-ſhine, 
As inthe eyes of tigers and cats, that are formed 
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for a life or Dogurnat depredation, there is a 
quality in the retina thit takes in the rays of 
light fo copiouſly as to permit their ſeeing in 
. places almoſt quite dark; ſo in theſe birds there 


7 
« 


is the ſame. couformetion of that organ, and 


though, like us, they c cannot ſee in a total e 


eluſion of light, yet they are ſufficiently quick- 


nighted, at times when we remain in a total ob- 
| ſeurity. In the eyes . all animals Nature hath 


$4.4 84 


| too much links: or. to admit a fulficiency; by 


the contraction and dilatation of the pupil. In 
theſe birds the pupil i is capable of opening very 


| wide, or ſhutting very:cloſe: by contracting the 


pupil, the brighter light of: the day, which 


would act too powerfully upon the ſenſibility of 


the retina, is excluded; by dilating the pupil, 
the animal takes 1 in the more faint rays of the 
night, and thereby is enabled to ſpy its prey, 
and catch it with greater facility in the dark. 
Beſide this, there is an irradiation on the back 


of the eye, and the very iris itſelf has a faculty 


of rellecting the rays of light, ſo as to aſſiſt 
viſion i in the gloomy places where theſe birds 


are found to frequent. FS : 
ut though owls are dazzled 110 too boats: a 


day-light, yet they donot ſee beſt in the darkeſt 


nights, as ſome have been apt to imagine.. It is. 


in the duſk 5 the . or 'the grey of 


ARE OWL IND. ee 
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light, nor too little. It is then that they iſſue 


from their retreats, to hunt or to lurpriſe their 


prey, Which is uſually attended with 
ſucceſs: it is then that they find all other birds 
aſleep, or preparing for repoſe, ard __ _ ; 
only? to ſeize: the moſt unguarded. |. \ 
The nights when the moon n icant 
ee their moſt ſucceſsful plunder; for when 
it is wholly dark, they are lefs qualified for 
ſeeing and purſuing their prey: except, there - 


t » 


fore, by moonlight, they contract the hours: of 


their chace: ancꝭ if ihey come out at the aps 
proach of 'duſk; in the evening, they | return 
before it is totally dark, and then riſe by twilight 


the next morning to: purſue their game, and to 


xetura, in like manner, beforg the broad day- 


light begins to dana le them with: its ſplendor. 


Yes the faculty of ſeeing in the night, or of 


beingi entirely dazzled hy day, is not alike in 


every ſpecies of theſe nocturnal birds: ſome ſee 
by night better: thaw others;: and ſome are ſo 


little dazzled: by day. light; that they perceive 


their enemies and avoid them. The common 


White or Barn Owl, for ipftance, ſees with - 
ſuch exquiſite acuteneſs imthe dark, that though 


che bern has bern ſnut at night, and the light 
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thus totally. b yet it perceives the fmalleft 
mouſe that peeps from its hole: on the con- 


trary, the Brown Horn Owl is. often ſeen to 
pro along the hedges by day, like the e. 5 


hawk; and ſometimes with good ſucceſs. 
All birds of the owl kind may be divide 


| into two forts; thoſe that have horns, and thoſe 
without. Theſe horns are nothing more than 
two or three feathers that ſtand up on each ſide 
gf the head over the ear, and give this animal 

a kind of horned appearance. Of the horned 


kind is, the Great Horned Owl, which at firſt 


view appears as large as an eagle. When he 


comes ta be obſerved more cloſely, however, 


he will be found much leſs, His legs, body, 


wings and tail, are ſhorter; his head much 
larger and thicker: his horns are compoſed of 


feathers, that riſe above two inches and an half 


high, and which he can erect or depreſs at 


pleaſure: his. eyes are large and tranſparent, 


encircled with an orange-coloured iris: his ears 
are large and deep, and it would appear that 
no animal was poſfeſſed with a more exquiſite 


ſenſe of hearing: his plumage 1s of a reddiſh 


brown, .marked on the back with black and 


| n ſpots, and yellow only upon the belly. 


Next to this is the Common Horned Owl, 


of a much ſmaller ſize than the former, and with 


@ . 


. F 8 


5 
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horns much ſhorter. As the great owl was five 


feet from the tip of one wing to the other, this 
is about three. The horns ate but about an inch 
long, and conſiſt of ſix feeqharsy eee | 


with black and yellow. 
There is ſtill a Galley: kind of ths 8 


owl, which is not much larger than a black- 


bird; and whoſe thorns are remarkably, ſhort, 
being + compoſed but of one Spurs: ne that 
not above half an inch high. 6 

To theſe ſucceeds the tube ER din 


The Howlet, which is the largeſt of this kind, 
with duſky plumes, and black eyes; the Screech 
Owl, of a ſmaller ſize, with blue eyes, and 


plumage of an iron grey; the White Owl, about 
as large as the former, with yellow eyes and 
whitiſh plamage; the Great Brown Owl, leſs 
than the former, with brown plumage; and a 
brown beak; and laſtly, the Little Brown Owl, 
with yellowiſh coloured eyes, and an orange- 


coloured. bill. To this catalogue might be 
added others of foreign denominations, which 
differ but little from our own, If we except the 


Harfang, or Great Hudſon's Bay Owl of Ed- 


- wards, which is the largeſt of all the nocturnal : 


tribe, and as white as the mne of the ure 
of which he is a native. 1 36 
All this tribe of nabe 3 cad may: 


differ in their 10 and plumage, agree in their. 
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birds that live upon mice, lizards. or ſuch like 


}'\ 
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| | gonerabcliaraeriſties of preying by night, and 


kaving their eyes formed for nocturnal viſion; 


Their bodies ave ſtrong and muſeulary. their 


feet and ela s made for tearing! their prey; and 


their ſtomachs for digeſting iti It muſt! be 


remarked; however, that the digeſtion: of all 


£0d; is not very perfect; for though they 


ſwallow tliem whole, yet they are always ſeert 

ſome time after to diſgorge the ſſrin and 
bones, rolled up in 4 nen as "__ Ws 

| Ugo © ng | 
In nee thoſb Aannndie böse | 
theday-theter beſt; he ſets forward earlier in tlie 
evening in purſuit of his prey. Phe great 


horned owl isthe fore moſt in leaving his retreat; 
and ventures into the woods and thiekets very 
ſoon in tlie evenings Phe horned, and tlie 
brown owl, are later in their excurſtons: but 


the barn owl ſeems to ſee beſt in profbund dark. 


neſs" and ae e Di: nee mare till 
midnight, - . bo 27H eto del 


Fe hag pportin: 
of the day, or at leaſt of then ſeeing. 


pithe light 


avoiding their danger, they keep affithis time 
concealed in ſome obſbure retreat; faited®to 
their gloomy appetites, and there edntinile im 

ſolitude: and fitence; The cavern of a rock, 


beer an hollow tree; the'battle- 


* AA SA . 


* 


egeh it, is alsfming anf diſagtecabla. Father 
Kircher, who has ſet the, voices. of birds to mur 
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HE OWI EIN b. ud 
inents a Mines 88d unftequented caſtle, _ 


obſeute hole, in a; farmer's out-houſe, are the 
places where they are uſually found: if they; be 


ſeen out of theſe retreats. in the day - time, cue 


way be eonſidared as having, loſt, their way; as 
1 hy ſame; aceident been thrown. into ihe 


_ midſt of; their. mand . N * 


danger. 
an 0 the At os nated; at 11 


aun of evening they ſally forth, and ſkin: 


rapidly up and down along the hedges. The 
barn-owl indeed, who lives chiefly upon mice, 
is contented to be moxe ſtationary: he takes 
his reſidenge upon ſome ſhock, of corn, or the 
point of ſome old houſes, andi there watches in 


the dark. with AAR a Mata nnen ; 


ſexerance. 
Nox are theſe birds 10 any eee 
they. all have an bidiaus. note; which, while 
purſuing their prey, is ſeldom heard hut may: - 
be, conſidered: rather as ay call; te courtſhip. 
There is ſomething always: terrifying: in this 
call; which is often heard in the fence of mid- 
night, and: breaks. oP general pauſe with an, 
horrid variation. It. is different in all; but, iu 


ſio, has, nn. S b owl! notes; 
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which wakes a moſt tremendous melody. in⸗ 
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5 deed, the prejudices of inankind are united with 15 
their ſenſations to make the cry of the owl Ty 
6  difagreeable. The ſcreech-owl's voice was al- Ir 
4 ways conſidered among the people, as a preſage at 
4 of ſome ſad calamity that was ſoon to enſue. dne 
i They ſeldom; however, are heard while they 10 
g are preying; that important purſuit is always AN 
: attended with filence; as it is by no means their i 
4 Intention to diſturb or forwatn theſe little ani- de 
i 4 mals they wiſh to ſurpriſe. When their purſuit 16 þ 
ü . has been ſucceſsful, they ſoon return to theirſo- Ml RY 
4 litude, or to their young, if that be the ſeaſon; fan 
. If, however, they find but little game, they con- 12 
| tinue their queſt ſtill longer; and it ſometimes me 
happens that, obeying the dictates of appetite 410 

rather than of prudence, they purſue ſo long wi 

that broad day breaks in upon them, and leaves FE 

them dazzled, nme and at a RAG 1 47e 

| from hom. . Pro 

In this diſtreſß they are obliged tb tulte melder ae 

in the firſt tree or hedge that offers, there to Be 

continue concealed all day, till tlie returning ej 

darkneſs once more ſupplies them with a "2B 

better plan of the country. But it too often bird 

happens that, with all their precaution to Ken 

nceal themſelves, they are ſpied out by tlie kia 

other birds of the amps and are Lars to receive PA 

T 2 | = 
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he only, 
And kolliug His e) 9525 Wird a 
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a mercy. nE dier bird, the türüch, ke 
„adde BOG, aua the rea Brodie; 21l Ct 

in © HR, And *EmPISY their | litffs Arts of 55 
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enemies, axe ken the” AVER fo ink 
abt törchent min. Tf) GH their Erie 
and zurhülence found ini, flap him with ther? 
ug, Ard ave ready te nien FRE: Cöützge te 
be brett, 4g tlley ire feilfiblé tht chat dae r 


ger 
is bit dall The unfortunate owl, not knowin 0 
chers to Attack 5 or hereto Hy, patiently ſits an 


- 182 : 4 4. 2 i 
fulfers 4 their infutts, | A on1 ed and 122) | 
” 40. 
e 0 to tlielr 'mockeries Yy Fog 


ind Altai” geſtures, 1 by turning head 
ik of 105 idity. It 

is enfdtl$H kat an owl appears by 45 b to 2 the 
whole prove into a kind of uproar. Either the 
avert Ait all the tmall birds have to this animal 
oͤt the let sue of veer own ſecurity, makes 


the i purſue him - without ctaling, while they 
| TART Im s bich. other by their mutual cries © 


lefid alniſtance in this laudable undertaking 


It ſometimes happens, however, that the Fm 
bil" purſue their inſults with the ſame impru⸗ 


defit 281 with which the 05 WI hiniſelf had pur- 


fued His dep Sredations.. They hunt him "the 
hole. day ht evening teturaz; which re 
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a him his faculties of ſight once more, he 
makes the foremoſt of his purſuers pay dear for 
their former ſport: nor is man always an uncon- 
cerned ſpectator here. The bird-catchers have 


got an art of counterfeiting the cry of the owl 


exactly; and having before limed the branches 
of an hedge; they fit unſeen and give the call. 
At this, all the little birds flock to the place 


where they expect to figd their well-knownene- 


my; but inſtead of finding their ſtupid anta- 
goniſt they are tick faſt to the hedge them- 


ſelves. This ſport muſt be put in practice an 
hour before night-fall in order to be ſucceſsful; 


for if it is put off till later, thoſe birds which | 


but a few minutes ſooner came to provoke their 
enemy, will then fly from him with as much 
terror as they juſt before ſhewed inſolence, 


It is not unpleaſant to ſee one ſtupid. bird | 


made 1 in ſome ſort a decoy. to deceive another. 


The great horned owl is ſometimes made uſe 


of for this purpoſe, to lure the kite when fal- 
coners deſirè to catch him for the purpoſes. of 
training the falcon. Upon this occafion they 
clap the tail of a fox to the great owl to render 
His figure extraordinary, in which t trim he ſails 
ſlowly along, flying low, which is his uſual 
manner. The kite, either curious to obſerve 


this odd kind of animal, or perhaps ee 
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to ſes whether it may not be proper for food. 
flies after, and comes nearer and nearer, In 
this manner he continues to hover, and ſome- 
times to deſcend, till the falconer ſetting a 
ſtrong-winged hawk againſt him, ſeizes him for 
the purpoſe of training his young ones at home. 
The aſual place where the great horned owl 
breeds is in the cavern of a rock, the hollow of 
a tree, or the turret of ſome ruined caſtle. Its 
neſt is near three feet in diameter, and com- 
poſed of ſticks, bound together by the fibrous 
roots of trees, and lined with leaves on the in- 
ſide. It lays about three eggs, which are larger 
than thoſe of a hen, and of a colour ſomewhat 
reſembling the bird itſelf. The young ones are 
very voracious; and the parents not lefs expert 
at ſatisfying the call of hunger. The leſſer 
owl of this kind never makes a neſt for itſelf, 
but always takes up with the old neſt of ſome 
other bird, which it has often been forced to 
abandon. - It lays four or five eggs; and the 


young are all white at firſt, but change colour 


in about a fortnight. The other owls in general 

build near the place where they chiefly prey; 

that which feeds upon birds in ſome neighbour- 

ing grove, that which preys chiefly upon mice 

near fome farmer's yard, where the proprietor 

of the place takes care to give it perfect ſecu- 
L2 


„ — ANHISTORY OF 
rity. In fac, whatever miſchicf one ſpecies of | 


owl may do inthe woods, the barg-owl makes a 
ſuſñcient recompenoe for, by being equally active 


in deftroying mice nearer home; ſo that a fingle 
owl is ſaid to he more ſerviceable than half a 
dozen cats, in ridding the barn of its domeſtic 


vermin. Ia the: year 2586,” ſays an old 
writer, at Hallontide, an army of -mice- {6 


* over-run the marſhes near Southminſter, that 
< they eat up the graſs to the very roots. But 


«at length a great number of ſtrange painted 


* owls came and devoured all #he mice. The 
« like 8 en in _ wie: bay 
eee 2's 10 


To conclude our noctiget-6f ts binds, they 


are all very ſhy of man, and extremely indocile 

and difficult to be tamed. | The white owl in 
particular,” as Mr. Buffon aſſerts, cannot be 
made to live in captivity; i:ſappoſe he means 
if it be taken when old: -. They live, ſays he, 
« ten- or twelve days in the aviary where they 
« are ſhut up; but they refuſe all kind of nou- 
« xiſument, and at laſt lie for hunger. By day 
hey remain without moving upon the floor 
« of tlie aviary; in the evening, they mount 
on the higheſt perch; where they continue 
«to make a noiſe: like a man ſnoring with his 


« mouth open. This ſeems deſigned as a call 


„ py 
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« for their old companions whos: and, In 


« fact, I have feen feveral ethess cine w/the 
call, and perch upon the roof of the aviary, 


* were they made the fame kind of hiffing, 
and foon after permitted themſelves to > be 


66 taken i in a net.“ 
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E 1454 me e and e 
tribe of birds, we. make a tranſition' to thoſt 
which of/albcothers are the moſt harmleſd and : 
the mofi fervicedble | to mah He may force" 
the rapacious'tribes. toi aſſiſt lis pleaſures in the! 
field; or indude the ſmaller warblers to delight 
him with theit ſinging; but it is from the poultry 
kind that he derives the moſt ſolid ad vantage, 
as the not only make s conſiderable- addition 
to the neciſſaries oß life, hut · furniſi out the 
greateſt delioacies to aver entertamment. 
Almaſt, if not ahi the domeſtic birds of the 
poultry kind that we maintain in our yards, are | 1 
of: foreign exttaction; but there are others to J 
be ranked in this:clafs that are as yet It a ſtate 
of Nature; and perhaps only wait till they be- 
coine: ſufficientlys ſbaree to be tüken under the 
care of man to multiply their progagation.” 
It will: appear remarkable enough, if we con- 
fider [Hour much this tame poultry: which we 
crraſ&/abdahow! nimghcthoſe. wild: birds f tho he 
poultry kind that have never yet been taken 
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into PN FLA have been diminiſhed and de · 
ſtroyed. They are all thinned; and many of 
the ſpecies, eſpecially in the more | 


Under birds obe e 
thoſe that have white fleſb, and, comparatively 
to their bead and limbs, have bulky: bodies, 
They are furniſhed with ſhort ſtrong bills for 
picking up grain, which: is their chief and often 
their only ſuſtenance. Their wings are ſhort. 
and concave; for which reaſon they are not able 
to fly far. They lay a great many eggs; and, 

as they lead their young abroad the very day 
ww are hatched, in queſt ab food, which they 
are ſhewn by the mother, and hich they pick 


up for themſelves, they generally make their 
neſts on the ground. The toes of all theſe are 


united by s.membpane #5 far-a the firſt articu- 
| ed: as in thaſe of the 


lation, and then are div] 


ermer claſs. 11 N Vf! AT 801 811128 Lins 2 e Ag. 


nder this elafs we may therefore rank 


common cock, the peacock, the; turkey, the 


pintada or Guinea hen, the pheaſant, the bu- 
ſtard, the grous, the partridge, and the Nuail. 
Theſe all bear i ſtrong ſimilitude to each ther, 
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| among bicds V 


to the palate- 


peaceable aotthe geld, and ſhunning the 
thicker parts of the foreſt, that abounds with 


numerous animals who cy on NAY hos; 
_ tiligies againſt chens. 
As Nature has formed ha ci tor 
war, fo the ſeems equally to have fitted theſs 


for peace, reſt, and ſociety. |. Their wings are 
but ſhort, ſo that at they arb ill formed for wan. 


dering from one region to another; their bills 


are alſo ort, and incapable of annoying their 


oppoſers; their legs axe ſtrong indeed; but 


their toes are made for ſcratching up their 


food, and not for holding or tearing it. Theſe 


are ſufficient indications of their harmleſs nas 
ture; while their bodies, which. are fat and 
fleſhy,. render them unwieldy travellers, . dug 


e of ſtraying far from each other. 


ingly we find chem chiefly in ſociety; 


chain live together; and though they may have 
their diſpates, like all other animals, upon ſome 

occaſions;-yet,, when kept in the ſame diſtrict, 

ox fed in the ſame. yard, they learn the arts of 


ſubordination; and, in proportion as each knows 
his ſtrengrh, he ſeldom tries a ſecond RI 
fee be has e e t 
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meth fearce knows any at If kept io: clofw : 


captivity, and feparated from; all the formes' 
> -e uv ſtill an. pram ggnehy mo 
maj left; and 
in x dip prion. Toy more, 


og belely overt "wy Ac: apes 
he indulgence of theſe ſeeris to influence heir 
other habits, and deſtro | ; 
mabiat fidelity for wh | 

remarkable... The ade and 0 we fuleon,. bor 
true nel other; ad 
formed continue tilt death; and the male and 
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b 
then, thongh they drive them forth to fight 


their own battles, yet the old ones fill retain 


mee . 
en 6, Ye Th 
But it is very: 


che Tami iow deferibing. "Their egen Is 


but mort, and t 
mals takes 10 Bend Er bis 


G tisfied with | the pteafute' of getting, leaves/ts 
the femile all te cate of providing for po- 


=_ Wit and irregular in his #pperitey, 
myges from one to another; amd claims 


vr e led is Eong enough to keep 


from his ' fellows. ' Though timordus when 
oppofed to birds of prey, yet he is incredibly 
bold among thofe of his own kind; and but to 
ſce a male of his ow ſpecies is fulficient to pro- 
duce ; a combat. As his deſires extend to all, 


| every creature beteme⸗ his enen chat nen 


to be his rival. . 


The temale, equi qually without aden or 4 
tachmen er c to the moſt powerful. She 
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ſands by, Aa quiet meritricious ſpectator of 
their fury, ready to reward the congueror with 


every compliance. She takes u upon herſelf all 


the labour of hatching and bringing * her 


. 
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| an chuſes a place for hatching 6 x re. * 
mote as poſſible from the cok. Ini 


gives herſelf. very little trouble in ai a 
neſt, as her young ones are to Korteke, it the req 
85 inſtant they part from the ſhell. 2 gn the 
bSBDue is equally unaſſiſted in proxiding for het tog 
„ young, that are not fed; with meat put into wh 


their mouths, as in other claſſes of the feathered | 
kind, put peck their food, and forſaking their 
neſts, run here and there, following the parent 
| wherever it is to be found. She leads them = 
ward where they are likely to have the greateſt 
quantity of grain, aud takes care to ſhew by 

; 8 the ſort proper for them to ſeek for. 
hough at other times voracious, ſhe i is then 
abſtemious to an extreme degree; and, intent 
| only on providing for and ſhewing her young 
1 their food, ſhe ſcarce takes any nouriſh- 

3 ment herſelf. Her parental pride- ſeems to over- 
| power every other appetite; but that decreaſes 
in proportion as her young ones are more able 
to provide for themſelves, and. then all her, vo- 
racious habits return. 29 e ix 
Among the other habits al to tis daß 
. of birds is that of duſting themſelves. They 

- Tie flat in ſome duſty place, and with their 


wings; and feet raiſe ANG ſeater the duſt over 
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very powerful agents in producing theſe alte- 


rations; and thoſe birds that have longeſt felt 


their inflence under human direction, are the 


moſt likely to have the greateſt variety in their | 


figures, their plumage, and their diſpoſitions. 
Of all other birds, the cock ſeems to be the 


oldeſt companion of mankind, to have been 


firſt reclainied from the foreſt, and taken to 
; ſupply the accidental failure of the luxuries or 


neceſſities of life. As he is thus longeſt under 


the care of man, ſo of all others perhaps he 
exhibits the greateſt number of varieties, there 
being ſearce two birds of this ſpecies that ex- 
actly reſemble each other in plumage and form, 
The tail, which makes ſuch a beautiful figure 
in the generality of theſe birds, is yet found en- 
tirely wanting in others; and not only the tail 
but the rump alſo. The toes, which are uſually 
four in all animals of the poultry kind, yet in 
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2 derbe of the ecek ate found to u 
five." The feathers; which lie” {ok ald in 
auch beuutiful order in moſt of thoſe we hre ac- 


quainted wih; are in a peculiar breed alf in” | 


Fe Way Nay, 


verted, and ſtaad ſtating the wr 
there is & ſpecies that come 

inſtead''oP” feathers ſeems to be covered over 

with hair 

5 e Hud this” atiirial, which ſeem tb 5e 

the marks "this early priſoner beard of His long 
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Ir N Löt he we ained Weh the Cock 
Erk nde 8 omeſtic/ in Europe; but it 18 
nerally agreed that we firſt had hitm in ür 
weſtern world from the kingdom of Perſia. 

Ariſtophanes calls the cock the 'Perfian' Bir, 
and tells us he enjoyed that kingdom dee 
ſomse of its earlieſt monarchs} This animal Was | 
in fact known ſo early even in the moſt ſavage 

parts of Europe, that we are told the cock was 
_ one of the forbidden foods among 5 the ancient 
Britons: Indeed, the domeſtic fowl ſeems to 
have baniſhed the wild one: -- Perfia itſelf, that 
firſt introduced it to our acquaintance, ſeems! 
no longer to know it in its natural form; and 
if we did not find it wild in ſome of the woods 
of India, as well as thoſe of the iſlands in the 
Indian ocean, we r begin to Oy be 
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among W 1 ee FLING more RP 3 th 
with leſs weight. * Indeed, 1 haye. often won 
gered why men. ho; lay t. wo or Pre un. 
Ared pounds. upon the "proweſs, of of a. fogle | 
bock, have not taken EVETY 1 method to improve 
the breed... Nothing, it is, , probable, could. do 
this more Sally, than by croſſing the rain, | 
as it is galled, by a foreign mixture; 1 55 he: 
ther hav ve recourſe even, 0 the wil 1d. cock in 
the foreſts of. India world 1 not be pſeful, 1 th 
to their conſideration... However, it is a mean 
and ungenerqus amufgmgnt, nor would 1 wiſh | 
much to promote it: The truth js, 1 n 
Sine ſuch inſtruQions With, regard 10 gpok-. 
- fight , and could ſd arm one of theſe anim 
againſt the other, that it would. be almoſt. i im. 
poſſible; for the, adyerſaxy's s cock. to. ſurvive the 
firſt, or ſecond blow; ; but, as. Boerhave bas Laid: 
ypon. a former occation, when he was treating 
upon, poiſons, 4.10 Wach the arts of cruelty 1 * 
« equivalent to eammitting them. 
This extraordinary courage in the cock. i is 5 
| thought; to proceed fram his being. the moſt : 
falacious « of all other birds whatipeyer.. 'A fingle 
cock ſuffices for ten, or. a dozen hens; and its 
aid of him that, be is the only animal, whoſe 
ſpirits are not abated. by indulgence. . 71 Buß 
. be foon Ire Fo: old; * W e 10 
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comes utterly orifice kot ide pt rpoſes of 11 8 


loughby;"* as they bi the greateſt part of the 
& year daily lay eggs, Eantiot ſuffice for ſo many | 
« births,-but For the molt part aſtet three years 
<4 $6666 effete and batren: for when they | have 


a ban büt 4 certath quantity from the begin 
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barbarous country, and wert held in ſuch high 


_ Eſteem among them, that a male and female 


were valued ut above. thirty pounds of our 
money. We are told alſo that when Alexander 
Jas in India, he found them flying wild; in 
vaſt numbers, on che banks of [the xiyer Hya- 
rotis; a was ſo truck with their beauty, 

that he laid a. ſevere five. and -puriſhment, on 
all wborthould kill or diſturb them, Nor are 
we to he ſurprized at this, g the Aer Were 
ſo much Reuck wich the beau 
when firſt brought among than; chat every. 
perſon paid fixed price for ſeeing it; and 


ſeyeral people came to Athens, om Lace- 
demon and/Theſſaly, pi rely to ſutisfy their an- 
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It was probably firſt introduced i into ne 
Weſt, merely on account df its beuuty; but 
mankind, from contemplating, its ſigute ſoon” 
came to-think of ſerviag it up fora different eti⸗ 
tertainment. Aufidius Hereotands charged hy: 


Pliny wich being ide firſt; ho fattedo upo the: 
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lating the appetite. Hortenſius the orator was | 


the firſt who ſerved: them-up at an entertainment 


at Rome.; and from that time they were con⸗ 
fidered as, on 
feaſt? Wheth 
bs, which was much higher than ours, might not 
2 have rendered them more palatable than we 
find them at preſent, I canoot tell: but certain 
it is, they talk of the eee want Fn url: 


of the greateſt ornaments of eyery 
che Roman method of cookery, 


of yiands; | .- Iii £0 45S 0049000462 l 

Its fame for delicacy, however, did not con- 
tinue very long for we find, in the times of 
Francis the Firſt, that it was a cuſtom to ſerve 
up peacocks to the tables of the great, with an 
intention not to be eaten, but only to be ſeen, 
Their,manner was to ſtrip off the ſkin; and then 


prepariog the body with the warmeſt ſpices, they. 
covered it up again in its former ſkin; with all 
its pluniage in full diſplay, and no way injured 
bz the preparation. The bird thus prepared, 


was often preſerved for many years without 


corrupting ; and it is aſſerted of the peacock's 


fleſh, that it keeps longer unputrefied than that 


_ of any other animal. To give a higher zeſt ta 


theſe entertainments, on weddings particularly. 
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n and that lian has "_— a pretty Juſt 5 
deſoription of it. ; They, alledge, - 
name implies its wining been PIE, from 5 


ſome part of the Faſt ; and that it is found, 
among other dainties eil th to the tables | 


is, that though the wi tur ey be ſo very com- 5 
mon in Ameriea, yet the natives rannqt con- 
triye to tame it ʒ and though hatched in the or- 
dinary manner, nothing: ean render ãt domeſtic. 
In this dixerſity of opinions, (perhaps it is beſt 
to ſuſpend aſſent, till more ligbta are thrown . 
on the ſabject ; however, I am ĩnelic 15 | 
; concur with the former opinion: Shu 
- With us, when young. it is oh of Abe in. 
 Jeroft: of all birds; pet, in its wild Rate, it is EY 
found in great plenty in the foreſts of Gannds, 
that are covered with. fnow above three parts of 
the year. In their natural woods, t hey are 
found much larger than in their ſtate of Fro 
une, They are much more beautiful alſo 
eathers. being of à dark grey, —.— 
at the edges with a; bright gold -colopr, Theſe 
the ſavages of the country wenve into cloaks. to 
adorn their perſons, and faſhion; into fans and 
umb rejlas, . but never once think of taking 
into e e abet, e * 
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4 inan fnfficient abundanee;- Gu wham 
ſeems to find a delight in prevarious poſſeſſion. 


the u ertainty of the purſuit, and hes un- 
willing to abridge himſelf in any accidental 
{acceſs that may attend his futigues. The 
. ——— 
i = ipal na as its re 


893 is "hugs een or 


where there is plenty of any kind of grain, he 
takes his dog with him, which is trained to the 
_ fport (a faithful rough creature, ſuppoſed to 


be originally reclaimed” from the wolf) and 


he ſends him into the midſt of the-flock, | The 
turkies no ſooner perceive their enemy, than 
they ee erde full ſpeed, and with ſuch 
_ ſwiftneſs that they leave the dog far behind 
chem: he follows, e een ſenſible they 


muſt ſoon be tired, as they cannot go n ſpeed 


for any length af time, he, at laſt, forces: them 


to take ſhelter in a tree, where they ſit quite 


: ſpent and: fatig S till the hunter comes: up, 


And, withea lang pole, IO n enen one 


Altes che other, 1 59 | by 


This manner of Calf e to > 
deſtroyed; argues no great inſtinct in the ani 


* A 4 
* we 
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5 A great part of the pleaſure of the:chaoe lies in 


ee his amily. . 
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with his 8 flies t to ab- 
fing the animoſityoftheſę neee | 


tack it. But there is an 


which is often practiſed by boys, when they have 
a mind for a battle. This is no more łrhau to 


ſmear over the head of one of the turkias with 
_ dirt, and the reſt run to attack it with-all the 


ſpeed of impotent yt nay, tuo of them, 
thus diſguiſed,” will fight. each other till they 


are almoſt ſuffocated with rte ere „ 


But though ſo f rious ame 
are weak and contin againſt 
though far leſs: powerful than t EF | 
often makes the turkey keep at 2 diftance;and 


they ſeldom venture 6s .attack- him but with 


united force, hen they rather him 


their weight, than annoy him by kheir arms. 
There is no animal, how contemptible-Loever, | 


that will venture boldly to face the turkey ek; 
that he will not fly from. On the conttary, 
ik the inſolenge _ a * e e 
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| ts fear Him: 1 Perce ap- 7 bi 
n; both which he ſeems. ' L; 
. "averſion. On ſuch occaſions, b 


1 after he hüs müde them ſcam per, he returns to 
= | bis female _ ae his plumage around, Y 
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ſeems ot u müder, Nate ui. . 
er qu s chan bold, ſhe 
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t in queſt of g 
| inſet, deut ticule 
eggs of ants and exterpillan Y She oy hear 

90 or twenty eggs, larger than thoſe of a hen, 
= whitiſh, bot dd with ſpots reſembling the * 
Hh freckles of the face: Her young are ex "FS 
tender at firſt,” and miſt be "carefully fed wi with 
| curd chopped with dock leaves; 
15 ö grow older, they become more tardy, and fol | 
_ purſuit: of inked" ud, Wb they Peter 8 ih 
| 1 On theſe occafionsj However, the | 
o large, and; as it would ſeem 
erful a bird; gives them but Tui Male 5 
ant e 4 ttacks of any rapacious on, 
— animal chat comes in her way. She rather 
warns her young to ſhift for themſelves, than 
„ been u dea them. OE T have heard,” | 
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at the head of her brood; ſend: forth: themes - 
thout knowing: as yet the 


* hideous ſcream; .withou 
*. cauſe: however, her young, immediately when 
the warning was given, ſkulked under the 
« buſhes, the gr. or whatever elſe offered for 
* ſhelter or eee Pur They even ſtretched 
1 themſel ves at their full lengik upon the ground, 
1 and continued lying as motienleſs, as if they 
4 were dead. Inthemeantime, the mother, with 
ber eyes directed upwards, continued her 
5 cries and ſereaming as before. Upon looking 
4 up to where: ſhe ſeemed to gase, I diſc 
a black ſpot juſt under the cloude, but was 
unable at firſt to determine What it Wass 
* however, it ſoon appeared to be 4 bird of 
Erez, moren at firſt at too great a diſtance to 
ok n Daenadteen one l a 
« and ber whole: bead ed esd r 
* to the ground,; for fur; hours together; 
e whilſt, their formidable foe has taken his 
circuits, has mounted, and hovered directly 
cver their heads: at laſt; upon diſappearing 
4 the parent began to change her note, and 
4 ſent forth another erg. which ia an inſtant 
gave life to the whole trembling tribe. and 


5 . 8 flocked round her with expreſſions of 8 
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0 de pheaſant which he ſinds wild in the woods, 


reſtsꝭ which can ſentee be ſaĩdito have au owner, 
is a fortigu hird, and Wa at>fir&: artificially 
- propagated among 
into Europe from the banks of the Phaſis, a 
river of Colchis, ' in Afia Minor; and _ 
whence they ſtill retain their nam. 


270 tiful of birds, as well for the vivid colour 5 
tmeir plumes as for their Happy mixtures and 
; variety. It is far beyond the power of the pen- | mi 

bil to draw any thing fo; gloſſy, fo bright, or wi 


are told that when Creſus; king of Lydia, 


Eaſtern ſplendour, he aſked Solon if he had 


7 loſopher, no way moved by the objects before 
him, or taking a pride in his native fimplicity, 
| anke that: after vying. ton. the Me. 
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Ir E would eee to be told thas - No 
in the remoteſt parts f the kingdom, and in ſo- 


us. They were brought 


Next to the peacock, they are the TY 


points fo finely blending into each other. We 


was ſeated on his throne, adorned with Toyal 
magnificence, and all the barbarous pomp of 


ever beheld any thing fo fine: The Greek phi- 
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Nes ob che 


In Sable e 7 1 wan With a 
Ae e hut af een e 


part of 3 eker whtha kth. green 
that ſhines. like Alk, In ſome the top of the 
head is of .a ſhining blue, and the head itſelf; 
as well as the upper part of the neck, appears 


ſometimes blue and ſometimes: green, as it is 


differently placed to the eye of the ſpectator. 
The feathers of the - breaſt, the ſhoulders, the 
middle of the back, and the ſides under the 
wings, haye a blackiſh ground, with edges 

tinged of an exquiſſte colour, which appears 
ſometimes black and ſometimes purple, accord- 
ing to the different lights it is placed in; under 
the purple there is a tranſverſe ſtreak. of gold 


colour. The tail from the middle feathers to . 


the root, is about eighteen inches long; the 


legs, the, feet and the toes, are of the colour 


of horn. There are black ſpurs on the legs, 


ſhorter than une of a cook; oO is a mem 
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brane that: cones two of the toes 8 
and the mans is _ more ene n Wells | 
5 D wake | HIOW - 4 

This hd Abende to he 0 1 
not leſs delicate when ſerved up te the table: 
Its fleſh is confidered as the "greateſt, Uainty ; 
and when the old phyficians-ſpoke of the whole- 
ſomeneſs of any viands, they made their em- 
pariſon witk the fleſli of the plieaſunt.  How- 
ever, notwithſtanding all theſe perfectieons to 
tempt the curioſity: or the palate, the pheaſant 
has multiplied in its wild ſtate; and, as if 
| diſdaining the protection of man, has left him 

to take ſhelter in the thickeft woods and the 
remoteſt foreſts. All others of the domeſtic 
kind, the cook, the turkey, or the pintada, 
when once reclaimed, have ſtill continued in 
their domeſtic ſtate; and preſerved in the ha- 


bits and appetites of willing flavery. But the 


pheaſant; though taken from its native warm 

retreats, where the woods ſupply variety of 
food, and the warm ſun ſuits its tender con- 
ſtitution, has ſtill continued its attachment to 

native freedom; and now wild among us, makes 
the moſt envied ornament of our parks and fo- 

reſts, where: he feeds upon acorns and berries, 

and the ets ne 0 our ame et 0 

mate. ere (16113 I 
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This ſpirit of independence ſeems to attend 
the pheafant even in captivity.” In the woods, 
the hen pheaſant lays from eighteen to twenty 
eggs in a ſeaſon; but in a domeſtic ſtate: ſhe 
ſeldom lays above ten. In the ſame manner, 
when wild, ſhe hatches and leads up her brood 


with patience, vigilance and courage; but 


when kept tame, ſhe never ſits well; ſo that a 
hen is generally her ſubſtitute upon ſuck ocoa- 
ſions; and as for leading her young to their 


food, ſhe is utterly ignorant of where it is to be 
found; and the young birds ſtarve, if left 


ſolely to her protecxion. The pheaſant there- 
fore, on every account, ſeems better left at 5 
large in the woods than reclaimed to priſtine 
captivity. Its fecundity when wilt is ſufficient 


to ſtock the foreſt; its beautiful plumage adorns 


it; and its fleſh retains a Want flavour from 
its unlimited freedom. 

However, it has been the aim of tat to take 
theſe birds once more from the woods, and to 
keep them in places fitted for their reception. 
Like all others of the poultry kind, they have 
no great” ſagacity, and ſuffer themſelves eaſily 


to be taken. At night they rooſt upon the 


higheſt trees of the wood; and by day they 
come down into the lower brakes and buſhes, 
where their food is Tie found, They gene- 
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ne mike:akindof' ' flapping noiſe: 8 
are with the females; andi this often apprize 
F eee of their retreats. At other times 
he tracks them in the ſnow, and frequently 
takes them in ſpringes But of all birds they are 
mot moſt eaſily, as they always make n whirring | 
noiſe, when they riſe, by which the 
Us gunner, and being a large mark and flying 
hens tf flow, there is ws) any miſting” them.” 
"Ab! what/avail his gloſſy, varying dyes, - - 43% 5 Ko g 
lis purpled creſt, and ſcarlet circled eyes 4 5 
The vivid green his fflining plumes , 37 5b 03LE 
_ His poet: ee and breaſt that flames ae gy <= 
31 6105 "yi; rene gays 2 
When theſs birds. are. taken als ea heat keep- 
ing, they become as. familiar as chickens; and 
| when they are deſigned for breeding, they are 
put together in a yard, fixe hens to a cock; 
for this bird, like all x the. poultry. kind; is 
very ſalacious. In her natural ſtate the female 
makes her neſt of dry graſs, and. leaves; the 
ſame muſt be laid for her in the pheaſandry, 
and ſhe herſelf will, ſometimes Proper] y diſpoſe 
them. If ſhe refuſes to hatch her. eggs, then a 
common hen muſt be got to Lupply,b r place, 
which taſk che will perform with per! ſeveranee 
and ſucceſs. | The; young ones are very difficult 
0 de reared; and ORF. muſt be ſupplied with 
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0 which 18 the Won the old one leads | 
them to gather when wild in the woods. Ta: | 


make theſe go the farther, they are to be-chop- 
ped. up with :curds: or other meat; and the 


young ones are to be fed with great exactneſs, 


both as to the quantity and the time of their 


ſupply. This food is ſometimes alſo to be varied, 


and wood-lice, f earewigs, and other inſects, 
are to make a variety. The place where they 
are reared muſt be kept extremely clean; their 
water muſt be changed twiee or thrice a day; 
they muſt not be expoſed till the dew is off the 
ground in the morning; and they ſhould always 
be taken in before ſun- ſet. When they be- 
come adult, they very well can ſhift for them- 
ſelves, but they are A e fond =o inn 
and. 'barley: 5151111! - 

In order de Wed and make i 10 
ſtill more valuable, Longolius teaches us a me- 
thod that appears yery peculiar. - The pheaſant. 


is a very bold bird when firſt brought into the 


yard among other poultry, not ſparing the Pea- 
cock, nor even ſuch young cocks and hens as 
the maſter; but after atime it will live tame- 


ly among them, and will at laſt be brought to 


couple with a common hen. The breed thus 


produced take much ſtronger after the pheaſant 


thamthe hen; and ina few ſueceſſions, if they 


— 


N. 
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be let to breed with the 3 for the 
mixture is not barren, there will be produced a 
| ſpecies more tame, ſtronger, and more prolific; 
fo that he adds, that it is ſtrange why moſt of 
our pheaſandries are not ene ee, . 
produced i in this manner. ä 
The pheaſant, when "Full grown, eue 

el indifferently upon every thing that offers. 
It is faid by a French writer, that one of 
the king's ſportſmen ſhooting at a parcel of 
crows, that were gathered round a dead car. 
caſe, to his great ſurpriſe upon coming up, 
found that he had killed as many pheaſants as 
erows. It is even aſſerted by ſome, that ſuch 
is the carnivorous diſpoſition of this bird, that 
when ſeveral of them are put together in the 
ſame yard, if one of them happens to fall ſick, 
or ſeems to be pining, that all the reſt will fall 
upon, kill, and devour it Such is the lan- 
guage of books; thoſe who have frequent op- 
portunities of examining the manners of the bird 
itſelf, now what n W 00 by! . mr to 
ſuch an account. 5 

Of the pheaſant, as of all du domeſtic 
fowl, there are many varieties. There are white 
pheaſants, creſted pheaſants, ſpotted pheaſants; 
but of all others, the golden pheaſant of China 
is the moſt beautiful. It is a doubt whether the 

1 
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peacock itſelf can bear the compariſon, However, 


the natives of China would not have us conſider . 


it as their moſt beautiful bird, though cover- 
ed all over with eyes, reſembling in miniature 
thoſe of a peacock. By their accounts, it is 
far exceeded by the fongwhang, an imaginary 


bird, of which theyigive:a moſt phantaſtic de- 


ſcription. It is thus that the people of every 
country, though poſſeſſed of the greateſt ad- 


vantages, have ſtill others that they would 
perſuade ſtrangers they enjoy, which neee 


en, gu Ware eben, | 
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| ſhape of the one, and the bare head of the other 


and the whole plumage is black or dark grey, 


the bill, which do not proceed from the lower 


ſufficiently from all other birds whatever. 
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1 IS i is a very rimgrkatle bis, Ys in 2 
meaſure unites the characteriſtics of the phea- 
fant and the turkey. It has the fine delicate 


To be more particular, it is about the ſize of 
a common hen; but as it is ſupported on longer 
legs, it looks much larger. It has a round hack, 
with a tail turned downwards like a partridge. 


ſpeckled with white ſpots. It has wattles under 


chap as in cocks, but from the upper, which 
gives it a very peculiar air, while its reſtleſs 


gait and odd chuckling ſound diſtinguiſh it 


It is well known all over Europe, and 
even better than with us, as the nations that 


border on the Mediterranean probably had it 


before us from thoſe parts of Africa which lay 
neareſt. Accordingly we find it in different BE 


countries called by different names, from the 
place whence they had it. They are by 


THE POULTRY KIND. 1 


ſome called the Barburp. ben; by others, the 


tamis bird; and by others, the bird of Nu- 
midia. We have given it the name of that 


part of Africa from whence Probetty: it Was 
firſt brought. 
In many parts of their native country, they 


are: ſeen in vaſt. flocks together, feeding their 
young, and leading them in queſt of food. 
All their habits are like thoſe of the poultry- 


kind, and they agree in every other reſpect, 


except that the male and female are ſo much | 
e. that they can hardly be diſtinguiſhed aſun- 
der. The only difference lies in the wattles 


d above, which in the cock are of a 


an. caſt; in the hen, they are more inclining 


to a red. Their eggs, like their bodies, are 
ſpeckled; in our climate, they lay but five or 


fleſh is not much eſteemed, and as wy" give 
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fix in a ſeaſon; but they are far more prolific 
in their ſultry regions at home. They are kept 
among us rather for ſhew than uſe, as their 
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| 3 10 DFR land-bird-that is 


a native of Britain. It was once much more nu - 


8 merous than it is at preſent; but the inoreaſed 
cultivation of the country; and the extreme 


delicacy of its fleſh, has greatly thinned the 
* ſo that a time may come when it may 

be doubted whether ever ſo large a bird was 
bred among us. It is probable that long before 
this the buſtard would have been extirpated, 
but for its peculiar manner of feeding. Had 
it continued to ſeek. ſhelter among our woods, 
in proportion as they were cut down, it muſt 


have been deſtroyed. If in the foreſt, the fowler 


might approach it without being ſeen; and the 
bird, from its ſize, would be too great a mark 
to he eaſily miſſed. But it inhabits only the 
open and extenſive plain, where its food lies 
in abundance, and. where every invader may 
be feen at a diſtance. 

The buſtard is much arger than the turkey, 


the male generally weighing from twenty-five 


to twenty-ſeven pounds. The neck is a foot 


long, and the en a foot and an hall,” The 


& 
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wings are hot proportionable to the reſt of the 
body, being but four feet from the tip of the one 


to the other; for which reaſon the bird flies 
with great difficulty. The head: and neck of 


the male are aſh-coloured; the back is barred 
tranſverſely with black, dright, and ruſt colour. 
The greater quill feathers are black; the belly 
white; and the tail, which beside of twenty 


feathers, is marked with broad black bars. 


It would ſeem odd, as was hinted before 
how! ſo large a land-bird as this could find 
ſhelter in ſo cultivated a country as England; 
but the wonder! will ecaſe when we find it 


only in the moſt open countries, where there 


is ſcarce. any approaching without being dif- 
covered. They are frequently ſeen in flocks 
of fifty or more, i in the extenſive downs of Saliſ= 
bury Plain, in the heaths of Suſſex and Cam- 
bridgeſhire, the Dorſetſhire uplands, and ſo on 
as far as Eaſt Lothian in Scotland. In thoſe 


extenſive plains, where there are no woods to 


ſcreen the ſportſman, nor hedges te creep along, - 
the buſtards enjoy an indolent ſecurity. Their 
food is compoſed of the berries that grow 
among the heath, and the large earth- worms 


that appear in great quantities on the downs 
before ſun-rifing in ſummer; It is in vain that 
the outer: Creeps forward to approdeh them, | 


\ 
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they "EY always centinels. placed ” proper 

eminences, which are Ever, on the watch, and 
warn the flock. of the ſmalleſt appearance of 

danger. All therefore that is Teft the ſporu- 

man, is the comfortleſs view of their diſtant 

ſecurity... He may wiſh, but they are in ſafety. 

It ſometimes happens that - theſe birds, 

though they are ſeldom ſhot by the gun, are 

often run down by grey hounds. As they are 
voracious and greedy, they often ſacrifice t their 

ſafety to their appetite, and feed themſelves fo 

very fat, that they are unable to fy without great 

preparation. When the grey-hound, therefore, 

comes within à certaindifiance, the buſtard 

runs off flapping its wings, and endeavonring to 

gather air enough under them to rife; in 
the mean time, the enemy approaches. nearer 

and nearer, till it is too late for the bird even 

to think of obtaining ſafety by flight; for juſt at 

the riſe there is always time loft, and of this the 

bird is ſenfible; it continues, therefore, on- 

the foot until it has got a ſufficient way before 
— the dog for flight, or until it is taken. 

As there are few places where they can at 

once find proper food and ſecurity, ſo they ge- 

nerally continue. near their old haunts, ſeldom 

_ wandering above twenty or thirty miles from 
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where there ate ſcarcely any ſprings. of water, 


a mediately under the tongue, and capable of 


CSR BRAR 


change their mates at the ſeafon of incubation, 


ſeparate in pairs if there be a ſufficiency of fe= 
males for the males; but when this happens 
to be otherwiſe, the males fight until one of 
them falls. In France, they often find ſome of 


of a gooſe egg, of a pale olive brown, marked 


© THE POULTRY KIND. % 
it enables them to live upon theſe 455 plains, 


a long time - without drinking. Befides this 

Natute Has given the males an admirable ma- 

Oe, for their ſeeurity again thirſt. 1 
- potich, the entrance of Which lies im- 


holding near ſeven” quarts of water. © This is 
probably filled upon proper occafions, to ſupply | 
the hen when fitting, or the young befote they 
can Ay. : 255 

"Like al bebe bitths or ile 50 
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which is about the lattet end of ſummer. They 
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thoſe victims to gallantry dead in the fields, f 


2; and no doubt are not diſpleaſed at the occaſion. 


They make their neſts upon the ground, 


only juſt ſcraping a hole in the earth, and ſome- 


times lining it with a little long graſs or ſtraw. 
There they lay two eggs only, almoſt of the fize _ 


with ſpots of a darker colour. They hatch for 


: about five weeks, and the young ones run about 
as mals as and are out of the ſhell. FE Tae. -,; 
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The buſtards aſſemble in flocks i in the month 
* October, and keep together till April. In 55 


winter, as their food becomes more ſcarc &,they WW 
_ ſupport themſelves indiſcriminately, by feeding MI | 
on moles, mice, and even little birds, When þ 
they can ſeize them. For want of other fo 2 
they are contented to live upon turnip leaves t 
and ſuch like ſucculent vegetables. In ſome b 
i they are found boten in J 

to a warm place, they again recover. . They 3 
uſually, live fifteen ears, and are incapable; of 0 
" hue ee in a e ſlate, as they L 
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% HE Cock of the Wood, the Black Cock, 


birds-of k Baier nntüne and; chiefly bound in 


heathy mountains and piny foreſts, at a diſtance 
from mankind: They might once indeed have 
been common enough all over England; when 
a great part of the country was covered with 
heath; but at preſent their numbers are thinned: 
the two firſt of this kind are utterly unknown 
in the ſouth, and have taken refuge in the 
northern parts of Scotland, where the extenſive 


heaths afford them p h and the foreſts 


e 
a eve of "a er is. F 225 85 
ſize of a turkey, and often weighs near four- 


teen pounds; the black cock, of which the 


male is all over black, though the female is of 


the colour of a partridge, is about the ſize of a 
hen, and, like the NE; is only found with 


us in the highlands: of Scotland; the grous is 


about half as large again as a partridge, and its 
colour much like that of a wood-cock, but 


;. the ptarmiges- is till lomewr hat ** 
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and is of a pale brown or . They 
are all diſtinguiſhable from other birds of the 


| poultry kind, by a naked ſkin, of a ſcarlet 


colour, above the eyes, in * place ö the 
* of eye- brows. 


It ſeems to be ee ee . 


all the larger wild animals of every ſpeeies chuſe 


the darkeſt and the inmoſt receſſes of the woods 
for their reſidence, while the ſmaller kinds come 
more into the open and cultivated: parts, where 
there & more food and more danger. It is thus 
with the birds I am deſeribing: while:the cock 


of the wood is ſeldom ſeen, except on the 


inaceelſſible parte of heathy mountains, or in the | 
midſt of piny - foreſts, the grous is found, in 


great numbers, in the neighbourhood of corn- 


fields, where there is heath to afford retreat and 


| ſhelter. Their food too ſomewhat differs: 
while the ſmaller kind lives upon heath blafſbms, 
oranberries, and corn, the larger feeds upon 


the eones of the pine - tree; and will ſometimes 
entirely ſtrip one tree, before it offers to touch 
thoſe of another, though juſt beſide him. In 
other reſpects, the manners of theſe birds are 


the ſame; being both equally fimple in their 
diet, and licentious in their amours.. _ 
The Cock of the Wood, for it is from * 


we will take our deſcription, i is, as was ſaid, 
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chiefly fond of a mountainous and woody | 


ſituation. In winter he refides in the darkeſt 


and inmoſt part of the woods; in ſummer he 
ventures down from his retreats; to make ſhort 
depredations on the farmer's corn. The deli- 


cacy of his fleſh in ſome meaſure ſets a high 


price upon his head; and as he is greatly ſought 
after, ſo he continues, when he comes down 
from the hills, always on his guard. Upon 
| theſe occaſions, he is ſeldom furpriſed; and 
thoſe who would take him, muſt venture 4H to 


find him in his native retreats. 


The cock of the wood, when in the foreſt, 


attaches himſelf principally to the oak and the 


pine- tree; the cones of the latter ſerving for his 


food, and the thick boughs for an habitation. 


He even makes a choice of what cones he ſhall 
feed upon; for he ſometimes will ſtrip one tree 
bare before he will deign to touch the cones of 
another. He feeds alſo upon ant's eggs, which 


ſeem a high delicacy to all birds of the poultry 
kind: cranberries are like wiſe often found in 


his crop; and his gizzard, like that of domeſtic 
fowls, contains a quantity of gravel, for the 
purpoſes of affiſting his powers of digeſtion. 
At the (earlieſt return of ſpring, this bird 
begins to feel the genial influence of the ſeaſon. 

During the month of March, the approaches 
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Te 4 as are continued, and do not dell 


ul the trees have all their leaves, and the 4 
foreſt is in full bloom. During this whole = 
ſeaſon, the of the wood is ſeen at ſan- | 1 
riſe and Steig extremely active upon one of 1155 

the largeſt branches of the pine: tree. With 1 
his tail raiſed and expanded like a fan; and the F 
wings drooping, he is ſeen: walking backward p 
and forward, his neek ſtretched out, his head _— 
ſwollen and red, and making a thouſand ridi- if 
eulous poſtures: his cry upon that occaſion, is 9 

a kind of loud exploſion, which is inſtantly K 
followed by a noiſe like the whetting of a ſcythe, 31 
which "ceaſes and commences alternately for A 
about an hour, and = then: een ing the 4 


fame exploſionn 
During the time this Senn cry. nad, 
"id bird ſeems entirely deaf, and inſenſible of 
every danger: whatever [noiſe may de made 
near him, or even though fired at, he ſtill con- 
tinues his call; and this is the time that ſportſ- 
men generally take ſhoot him. Upon all other 
occaſions, he is the moſt timorous and watch- 
ful bird in Nature: but now he ſeems entirely 
abſorbed by his inſtincts; and ſeldom leaves the 


BB E g. K e 


place where he firſt begins to feel the acceſſes as 
of deſire. This extraordinary: cry, which is Ki 
| 8550mpanied by a "ny of the. 8 5 is no c 


THE - POULTRY KIND. * 
Sone $i ed, than the ele enribg dt ans © 


plies, approaches, and places herſelf under the 
tree; from whence: the cock deſeends to im- 
Pregnate her. The number of females that, 
on this occaſion, reſort to his call, is eren 


but one male generally ſuffices for all. 


The female is much leſs than her e 01 + 
ntirely. unlike him in plumage, ſo that ſle 
might be miſtaken for a bird of another ſpecies; | _ 
| ſhe ſeldom lays more than fix or ſeven _ 


which are white, and marked with yellow, of 


the ſize of a common hen's egg: ſhe:generally 


lays them in a dry place, and a moſſy ground, 


and hatches them without the company of the 
cock. When ſhe is obliged, during the time 
of incubation, to leave her eggs in queſt of 
food, ſhe covers them up ſo artfully, with moſs 
or dry leaves, that it is extremely difficult to 
diſcover them. On this occaſion, ſhe. is ex- 
mn tame and tranquil, however wild and 


us in ordinary. She oſten keeps to her 


| nach t though ſtrangers attempt to drag her away. 


As ſoon as the young ones are hatched, they 


are ſeen running with extreme agility after the 


mother, though ſometimes they are not entirely 
engagec | from the ſhell. The hen leads them 
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ſnews them amt's eggs and thi: wild iow 
tain-berries, which, while young, are their on 
food. As they grow older; their appetites grow 
ſtronger, and they then ferd upon the tops of 
hether, and the cones of the pine - tree. In this 
manner they ſoom come to perfection: they are 
an hardy bird, their food lies every where before 
them, and it would ſeem that they fhould in- 
creaſe in great abundance. But this is not the 
caſe; their numbers ate thinned by rupacioue 
birds and beaſts of every ee _ Kill _ 
by their own ſalacious conteſts 
As ſooti as the clutching is "WEN n the 
female performs in the manner of an hen, the 
whole brood follows the mother for about n 
month or two; at the end of which the young 
males entirely forſake her, and keep in great 
harmony together till the beginning of ſpring. 
At this ſeaſon; they begin, for the firſt time, to 
| feel the genial acceſs; and then adieu 10 all 
their former friendſhips!” They degig to con- 
ſider each other as rivals; and the rage of con · 
cupiſcence quite 'extinguiſhes the ſpirit! of ſo- 
ciety. They fight each other, ke game cocks; 
and at that time are ſo inittentive to their on 
ſafety, that it often happens that two or thtee 
of them are killed at a ſhot; It is probable, 
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- THE POULTRY KIND. 20y 
that in theſe conteſts, the bird which comes off. 


victorious takes, poſſefion of the female ſera- CY 
glio, as it is certain they haye no fajthful at- 
E non bon iommnaal fit, 
This account of the Cock of the Wood is taken from 


the: Journal CEconomique, and may be relied on, . 1 
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of the Farne 10 and; its Vaairrin s 


1 Partridgn may be 3 AY : 
dered as belonging to the ſportſman. It is a 
bird which even our laws have taken under 
protection; and, like a peacoæk or a hen, may 
de ranked as a private property. The only 
difference now is, that we feed one in our farms; 
the other in our yards; that theſe are contented 
captives; thoſe, ſervants that have it in their 
power to change their water, by changing their | 
habitation. RAT 
1 Theſe birds,” fam Willoughby, oy hold the 
principal place in thefeaſtsandentertainments 
« of princes; without which their feaſts are 
« eſteemed ignoble, vulgar, and of no account, 
« The Frenchmen do ſo highly value, and are 
« ſo found of the partridge, that if they be 
« wanting, -they utterly ſlight and deſpiſe the 


i beſt ſpread: tables; as if there could be na 


« feaſt without them.” But however this might 
be in the times of our hiſtorian, the partridge 
is now too common in France to be confidered 
as a delicacy; and this, as well as every other 
- imple diſh, is exploded for Juxuries of a more 

compound emen, 555 
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the deſire of keeping it to themſelves, has in- 


duced them to make laws for its preſervation,” 
no way harmonizing with the general ſpirit of 
_ Engliſh legiſlation.” What can be more arbi- 


trary than to talk of preſerving the game; 


which, when defined, means no more than that 
the poor ſhall abſtain from what the rich have 
taken a fancy to keep for themſelves? If theſe 
birds could, like a cock or a hen, be made 
legal property, could they be taught to keep 
within certain diſtricts, and only feed on thoſe 
grounds that belong to the mam whoſe enter- 
tainments they improve, it then might, with 
ſome ſhew of juſtice, be admitted, that as a man 
fed them ſo he might claim them. But this is 
not the caſe; nor is it in any man's power to lay 


a reſtraint upon the liberty of theſe birds, that, 


vhen let looſe, put no limits to their excurſions. 
They feed every where; upon every man's 
ground; and no man can ſay, theſe birds are 
fed only by me. Thoſe birds which are nou- 
riſhed by all, belong to all; nor can any one 
man, or any ſet of men, lay claim to ory 
when ſtill continuing in a ſtate of nature. 


N never e out the environs 5 of 


- 


1 
"ay Eiglabd, where the: e een much 


ſcarcer, aud a great deal dearer, it is ſtill a 
favourite delicacy at the tables of the rich; and 
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8 Paris, that 15 did not conſider. the . 


quantity of game that was running almoſt tame 
on every ſide of me, as a badge of the ſlavery 


of the people; and what they wiſhed. me to 


obſerve as an object of triumph, I always re- 
garded with a kind of ſecret compaſſion; yet 
this people have no game: laws for the remorter 
parts of this kingdom; the game is only pre- 
ſerved in a few places for the king; and is free 
in moſt places elſe. In England, the prohibi- 
tion is general; and the peaſant has nat a right 
to what even ſlaves, as he j Is taught to _ them, 
are found to poſſeſs. . 

Of partridges there ape two kinds; ; ou grey 


and the red. The red partridge is the largeſt 


of the two, and often perches upon Wenz, the 
grey, with which we are beſt acquainted 1 


England, is moſt pale, and always keeps on 


. .. the ground, _ 
The partridge ſeems $0 be A bird well known | 


all over the world, as it is found in every 
country, and in eyery climate; as well in the 


frozen regions about the pole, as the torrid 


tracts under the equator. It even ſeems ta 


adapt itſelf to the nature of the climate where 


it refides. In Greenland, the partridge, which 
is brown in fummer, as ſoon as the icy winter 


ſets in, begins to tale a covering ſuited to the 
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£55 ; . 5 "i 1 5 1. 1 905 8 % . 
ſealon: it is then clothed with a warm down 
beneath; and its out ward plutage aſſumes the 


colour of the ſnows amofgſt which it ſeeks its 
fool Thus it is doubly fitted for the place, 


by the warmth and the colour of its pl:1mage; ; 


the one to defend it from the cold, the other to 


prevent its being noticed by the enemy. Thoſe 
of Bärakonda, on the other hand, are longer 
legged, much ſwifter of foot, and chuſe the 

_ higheſt rocks and precipices to reſide in. | 
- They all, however, agree in one character, 


of being immoderately addicted to venery; and, 


as ſome writers affirm, often to an unnatural 
degree. It is certain, the male will purſue the 
hen even to her neſt; and will break her eggs, 


rather than not indulge his inclinations. Though 


the young ones have kept together in flocks 


during the winter, when they begin to pair in 


ſpring, their ſociety: diſperſes; and combats, 


very terrible with reſpect to each other, enſue. 


Their manners, in other circumſtances, re- 
ſemble all thoſe of poultry in general; but their 
cunming and inſtincts ſeem ſaperior to thoſe of 


the larger kinds. Perhaps, as they live in the 


very neighbonrtiood of their enetnies, they have 


more frequent occafion to put their little arts in 


practice; and learn, by bit my means of 
Vor. . 2 
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_ evaſion or ſafety. Whenever, neee a dog 
or other formidable animal approaches their 
neſt, the female uſes every means to draw him 
away. She keeps juſt before him, pretends to 


210 


be incapable of flying, juſt hops up and then 
falls down before him, 0 never goes off ſo far 


as to diſoourage her purſuer. At length, when 
ſhe has drawn him entirely away from her ſecret 
treaſure, ſhe at once takes wing, and fairly 
leaves him to gaze after her in diſpair, 
After the danger is over, and the dog with- 
drawn, ſhe then ealls her young, who aſſemble 


at. once at her cry, and follow where ſhe leads 
them. There are generally from ten to fifteen. 


in a covey; and, if unmoleſted, they live from 
fifteen to ſeventeen years. 


There are ſeveral methods of S them, 


as is well known; that by which they axe taken 
in a net, with a ſetting dog, is the moſt pleaſant, 


as well as the moſt ſecure. The dog, as every 


body knows, is trained to this exerciſe, by along 


courſe of education: by blows and careſſes he is 
taught to lie down at the word of command; a 


partridge is ſhewn him, and he is then ordered 
to lie down; he is brought into the field, and 
when the ſportſman perceives where the covey 
lies, he orders his dog to crouch: at length the 
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tos, from habit, crouches wherever he ap- 
proaches & covey; and this is the ſignal which 
the ſportſman receives for unfolding and co- 
vering the birds with his net. A covey thus 
caught; is ſometimes fed in à place proper for 
their reception; but they can never be tho- 
roughly tamed, like the reſt of our domeſtic 
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Tas 18 e eiae ag that 1 ſhall 


mention is the Quail; a bird much ſmaller that 


any of the former, being not above half the 
fize of a partridge. The feathers of the head 
are black, edged with ruſty brown; the breaſt 
is of a pale yellowiſh red, ſpotted with black; 
the feathers on the back are marked with lines 
of a pale yellow, and the legs are of a pale hue. - 
Except in the colours thus deſcribed, and the 
ſize, it every way reſembles a partridge in ſhape; 
and, except that it is a bird of paſſage, all others 
of the poultry kind, in its habits and nature. 

The quail is by all known to be a bird of 
paſſage; and yet if we conſider its heavy man- 
ner of flying, and its dearth of plumage, with 
reſpect to its corpulence, we ſhall be furprized 
how a bird ſo apparently ill qualified for mi- 
gration, ſhould take ſuch extenſive journeys. 
Nothing however is more certain: When we 
e failed from Rhodes to Alexandria, ſays Bel- 
<« Jonius, / about autumn, many quails, flying 
« from the north to the ſouth, were taken in our 
* ſhip; and failing at ſpring-time the contrary 
„ 
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© way, from the ſouth to the north, I obſerved: 
them on their return, when many of them, 
66 were taken in the fame manner.” This ac-. 
count is confirmed by many others; who aver, 
that they chuſe a north wind for theſe adven- 
_ tures; the ſouth wind being very unfavourable, 
as it retards: their flight, by -moiftening their 
plumage. They then fly two by two; con- 
tinuing, when their way lies over land, to go 
faſter by night than by day; and to fly very 
high, to avoid being ſurpriſed or ſet upon by 
birds of prey. However, it ſtill remains a doubt 
whether quails take ſuch long journies as Hel- 
lonius has made them perform. It is now” 
aſſerted by ſome, that the quail only migrates 
from one province of a country to another. 
For inſtance, in England, they fly from the 
inland counties, to thoſe bordering on the ſea, 
and continue there all the winter. If froſt or ; 
ſnow drive them out of the ſtubble fields or 
marſhes, they then retreat to the fea title, 
ſhelter themſelves among the weeds, and live 
upon what is thrown up from the ſea upon 
ſhore. Particularly in Eifex, the time of their 
appearance upon the coaſts of that country: 
exactly coincides with their diſappearance from 
the more ' ene 1 r of the un 7 o 
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that what has been ſaid of their long flights, it 


probably not ſo well founded as. is only” 


ſuppoſed. 


"Theſe birds are mock leſs vrolific bam the: 


dan iet ſeldom laying more than ſix or ſeven 


whitiſh eggs, marked with ragged, ruſt dhe 


ed ſpots. But their ardour in courtſhip yields 


ſcarce to any. other bird, as they are fierce and 
cruel at that ſeaſon to each other, fighting moſt 
_ deſperately, and (a puniſhment they richly. de- 
ſerve) being at that time very eaſily taken. 
Quail-fißhting was a favourite amuſement 
among the Athenians : they abſtained from the 
fleſh of this bird, deeming it unwholeſome, as 
ſuppoſing that it fed upon the white hellebore; 
but they reared great numbers of them, for-the, 
pleaſure of ſeeing them fight; and ſtaked ſums 


of money, as we da with regard to cocks, upon 


the ſucceſs of the combat. Faſhion, however, 
has at preſent changed with regard to this bird; i 
we take no pleaſure in its courage, but its fleſh 


is conſidered as a very great delicacy. 
. Quails are eaſily caught by a call: the Seeks 
early in the morning, haying ſpread his net, 


hides himſelf under it, among the corn; he then 
imitates the voice of the female, with his quail- | 


pipe, which the cock hearing, approaches with 
the utmoſt aſſiduity; when he has got under 
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the. net, the fowler then diſcovers himſelf, and 
terrifies the quail, who attempting to get away, 
entangles himſelf the more in the net, and 
is taken. The quail may thus very well ſerve 
to-illuſtrate the old adage, that every paſſion, 
carried to an inordinate exceſs, will at laſt lead 


| | to ruin. 
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* * 


I 3 our army of the feathered 


creation, we- have placed in the van a race of 
birds long bred to war, and whoſe paſſion is 
ſlaughter; in the centre we have placed the 


flow. and heavy laden, that are uſually. brought 
into the field to be deſtroyed ; we now come 
to a kind of light infantry, that partake ſome- 


| thing of the ſpirit of the two former, and yet 
belonging to neither, In this claſs we muſt be 


content to marſhal a numerous irregular tribe, 


variouſly armed, with different purſuits, appe- 


tites, and manners; not formidably formed for 
war, and. yet generally delighting in miſchief; 


not ſlowly and uſefully obedient, and yet with- 
out any. profeſſed enmity to the reſt of their fely 


low tenants of air. 
To ſpeak without metaphor, under this claſs 


of birds we may arrange all that noiſy, reſtleſs, 


chattering, teizing tribe that lies between the 


hen and the thruſh, that, from the fize of the 


raven down to that of the wood-pecker, flutter 
round our eee and, 1 rather with the a 
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of pilferers than of robbers, make free with 


the fruits of human induſtr. 
| Of all the other clafſes, this feems to be that 
which the leaſt. contributes to farniſh ont the 


| pleaſures, or ſupply the neceſſaries of man. 


a The falcon hunts for. him; the pou. 


fopplies him with luxurious food; and the lle 
ſparrow race delight him with the melody of 
their warblings. The erane kind make a ſtudied 
variety in his entertainments; and the claſs of 
dueks are not only many of them delicate 
in their fleſh, but extremely uſeful for their 


feathers. But in the claſs of the pie kind there 


are few except the pigeon” that are any way 
uſeful. They ſerve rather to teize man than 


to aſſiſt or amuſe him. Like faithleſs ſervants, 


they are fond of his neighbourhood, becauſe . ; 
they moſtly live by his labour; but their chief 


ſtudy is what they can plunder in his abſence, 
while their deaths make ne, atonement for 
their depredation. | 


But though, with pefpott to man, „ his ds 
clafs is rather noxious than beneficial ; though | 


he may conſider them in this light, as' falſe, 
noiſy, troubleſome neighbours, yet, with re- 
ſpect to each other, no claſs of birds are ſo in- 


genious, ſo active, or ſo well fitted for fociety. 
Could we ſuppoſe a kind of morality among 
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birds, we ſhould: Räd thit theſe art by: far 
the moſt induſtrious, the moſt faithful; the 
moſt conſtant, and the moſt connubial. The 
rapacious kinds drive out their young before 
they are fit to ſtruggle with adverſity; but the 
pie kind cheriſh their young to the laſt. The 
poultry claſs are faithleſs and promiſcuous in 
their courtſhip; but theſe live in pairs, and their 


attachments are wholly confined to each other. 
The ſparrow kind frequently overleap the 
bounds of Nature, and make illicit varieties; 


but theſe never. They live i in harmony with 
each other; every ſpecies is true to its kind, and 
I an unpolluted race to poſterity. 
As other kinds build in rocks or upon the 
prone the chief place where theſe build is in 


trees or buſhes; the male takes his ſhate in the 
labours of building the neſt; and often relieves 


his mate in the duties of incubation.” Both take 
this office by turns; and when the young are 


excluded, both are equally active in ; ny | 


them an ample proviſion, 


They fometimes live Claes - and in theſe _ 


there are general laws obſerved; and a kind of 
_ republican form of government ' eftabliſhed 


among them. They watch not only for the 


general fafety, bur for that of every other bird 


of the grove. How often have we ſeen a fowler, 
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ſtealing in upon a flock of ducks ot wild gels | 


diſturbed by the alarming note'of a crow or a 


0 magpie: its ſingle voice gave the whole thought⸗ 


leſs tribe warning; and taught them in e time 
to look to their ſafety. | 


Nor are theſe birds leſs 3 FAR theit : 


inſtincts than their capacity for inſtruction, 


There is an apparent cunning or archneſs in the 
look of the whole tribe; and I have ſeen crows 


and ravens taught to fetch and carry. with the 
docility of a ſpaniel. Indeed, it is often an 
exerciſe that without teaching all this tribe are 


but too fond ef. Every | body knows what 4 
paſſion they have for ſhining ſubſtances; and 
ſuch toys as ſome of us put a value upoii. A 
| © whole family has been alarmed at the loſs of a 
Ting; every ſervant has been aceuſed, and every 
creature in the houſe, conſcious of their own in- 


nocence, ſuſpected each other, when, to the 
utter ſurpriſe of all, it has been found in the 
neſt of a tame magpie or a jaok-daw that no- 
body had ever thought ß. 
However, as this claſs is ; very, numerous; 
it is hot to be ſuppoſed that the manners 


are alike in all. Some, ſuch as che pigeon, | 


are gentle and ſerviceable to man; others are 
noxious, capricious, and noiſy. In a few ge- 
feral ee they all agree; 5 namely, in 
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bring hoarſe voices, flight active bodies, and 
a facility of flight, that baffles even the boldeſt 
of the rapacious kinds i in the purſuit. I will 


begin with thoſe birds which moſt properly 


may be ſaid to belong to this claſs, and go on 
till I finiſh with the pigeon, an harmleſs bird, 
that reſembles this tribe in little elſe except 
their ſize, and that ſeems to be the ſhade uni- 
ting the pie and the pes kind into one ge- 
neral picture. 5 : 
It is not to be expected that! in \ this ſketch of 
the great magazine of Nature we can ſtop ſingly 
to contemplate every object. To deſcribe the 
number that offers would be tedious, and the 
ſimilitude that one bears. another would make 
the hiſtory diſguſting. As an hiſtorian in re- 
lating the actions of ſome noble people does not 
ſtop to give the character of every private man 
in the army, but only of ſuch as have been di- 
| ſtinguiſhed by their conduct, courage, or 
treachery; ſo ſhould the hiſtorian of Nature 
only ſeize upon the moſt ſtriking objects before 
him; and, having given one common account of 
the moſt remarkable, refer the peculiarities of 
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& the Raves, the ke Crowe, and eee 


1 . the ne e "a! "the 
Rock, are birds ſo well known, that a long de. 
ſcription would but obſcure our ideas of them, 
The raven is the largeſt of the three, and diſtin- 
guiſhed from the reſt not only by his fize, but 
by his bill being ſomewhat” more hooked than 
| that of the reſt; As for the carrion<crow': and 
the rock, they ſo ſtrongly reſemble each other, 
both in make and fize, that they are not-eafily Ml les 
diſtinguiſed aſunder. The chief differenee to back 
be found between them -lies in the bill of the J 
rook; which, by frequently being thruſt into the OSS 
ground to fetch out grubs and eurth- worms, is 
bare of feathers as far as the eyes, and appears 
of a whitiſh colour. It differs alſo in the purple 
ſplendour or gloſs of its feathers, which in the 
_ Earrion-erow are of a more dirty black. Nor 
is it amiſs to make theſe diſtinctions, as the 
rock has but too frequently fuffered for its ſimi- 
litude to the catrion-erow; and thus an Harm- 
leſs bird, that feeds only upon inſects and corn, 
has been deſtroyed for another that feeds upon 
carrion, and is often deſtructive among young 


poultry. | 1 
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ranks oy aided ak; ner 55 
other birds if they oati take them by furprize. ' | 
Buoit'ioivery At with the zook, the daw, 
and tlie Corniſn chough, which may be all 
ranked in this order. Ther are ſociable and 
= harnilebs 3 they live only upon inſeQs and grain; 0 
and, wherever they are, inſtead of j injuring 'o- 


t ther birds, they ſeen centinels for- tie whole 
1 feathered creation It will be proger therefore, 
| to deſetibe theſe 'twp forts according to their re- 

5 ſpective appetites as they have nothing in com- 

Fe mon but He 'very ftrong ry ek 909 bear o 

- each other in the x | 


The raven is a bird frond in every region of | | 
the World; ſtrong and hardy, he is uninfluenced 
B by the changer of the weather; and when other 

birds feem numbed with cold, or pining with 
famine, the raven'is active and healthy, buſily 


employed in prowling for prey, or ſporting. in 
the coldeſt -atinoſphere. As the heats at the 


| line do not 03 els him, ſo he bears the cold of 
1 the polar countries with equal indifference. He 
n- W is ſometimes indeed ſeen milk white; and this 
n, may probably be the effect of the rigorous cli- VC, 
n mates of the north. It is moſt likely that this 
Ng change is pal. upon Him as upon * e 
3 n 7 55 „ N e 
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animals in that part of the world, where their 


robes, particularly in winter, aſſume the colour 


of the country they inhabit. As in old age, 


when the natural heat decays, the hair grows 


grey, and at laſt white, ſo among theſe animals 


the cold of the climate may produce a ſimilar 


languiſhment of colour, and may ſhut up thoſe. 


pores that conveyed the toGuiing Aube to the 
extremeſt parts of the body. 


However this may be, white ravens are v often : 


ſhown among us, which, I have heard ſome ſay, 
-are rendered thus by art; and this we could 
readily ſuppoſe if they were as eaſily changed in 
their colour as they are altered in their habits 
and diſpoſitions. A raven may be reclaimed to 
almoſt every purpoſe to which birds can be con- 


verted. He may be trained up for fowling like 


an hawk; he may be taught to fetch and carry 
like a ſpaniel; he may be taught to ſpeak like 
a parrot; but the moſt extraordinary of all is, 
that he can be taught to ſing like a man. I 
have heard a raven ſing. the Black Joke with 
great diſtinctneſs, truth, and humour. 


Indeed, when the raven is taken as a domeſtic, 
he has many qualities that render him extremely 
amuſing. Buſy, inquiſitive, and impudent, he 


oes every where, affronts and drives off the 
dogs, plays 9 on the poultry, and is 


VC 


% — 
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particularly aſſiduous in cultivating the good 
will of the cook-inaid, who. ſeems to be the fa- 


yourite of the family, But then, with the amu- 


fing qualities of a favourite, he often alſo has the 
vices and defects. He is a glutton by nature, 
and a thief by habit. He does not conſine him- 
ſelf to petty depredations on the pantry or the 
larder; he ſoars at more magnificent plunder 3 
at ſpoils that he can neither exhibit nor enjoy; 


but which, like a miſer, he reſts ſatisfied with 
having the ſatisfaction of ſometimes viſiting and 
contemplating in ſecret. A piece of money, 


a tea-ſpoon, or a ring, are always tempting baits 
to his. avarice; theſe he will ſlily ſeize upon, 
and, if not watched, will carry to his favourite 


hole. 
tn his wild fate, 3 raven is an active and 


greedy plunderer. Nothing comes amiſs to 
him; whether his prey be living or long dead i it 
21s all the ſame, he falls to with a voracious appe= 
tite; and when he has gorged hiniſelf, flies to 
acquaint his fellows that they may participate 

of the ſpoil. If the carcaſe-be already in the poſ- 
| ſeffion« of ſome more powerful animal, a wolf, 

a fox, or a dog, the raven ſits at a little diſtance, 


content to continue an humble ſpectator till 
they have done. If in his flights he perceives no 


had of carrion, and his ſcent is ſo exquiſite 


2 


1 
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7 that he can men it at 4 vaſt — th 


TO and. the accidental deſert of a 

dunghill. - i 

This bird chiefly bollds its neft in i; 53 
lays five or fix eggs of à pale green colour, | 


marked with fmall browniſh ſpots. © "They live 
ſometimes in pairs, and ſometimes they fre. 
| quent, itt great numbers, the neighbourhood of 
| populous cities, where they are uſefull in de- 
vouring thoſe carcaſes that would otherwiſe pu- 
trefy and infe@'the air.” They build in high 
trees or old towers, in the beginning of March 
with us in England, and ſometimes ſooner, as 
the ſpring is more or leſs advanced for che 
feaſon. But it is not always near towns that 
hey fix their retreats: they often build id un- 
5 frequented places, a ar drive al other 'birds 
From their vicinity. bey will not Per 
their young to keep i in the fame dittriet, but 
drive them off when they are ſufficiently able 
to ſhift for themſelves. Martin, inhisdeſcription 
of the Weſtern Illes, ayers, that there, are three 
Little iſlands among tie number, Which are de- 
_ Gupied by a pair of ravens esch, that drive off 
all other birds with great cries and impetpoſity. 
Notwithſtandirig the injury theſe birds do in 
pieking out the "_ of ſheep and _ when 


© 
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they find th fick and belpleſß, a vulgar re- 


weck is paid chem as, being the birds that fed 
the prophet Elijah, in the wilderneſs. | This 


prepoſſeſſion in fayour. of the, : rayen is of very 
ancient. date, as the Romans themſelves, who 
thought the bird ominous, | paid i it from motives 


of fear-the moſt profoynd-yeneration. One of 
theſe that had been kept in the temple of Caſtor, | 


as Pliny informs u flew. down into the ſhop of 


a taylor, Who took much delight in the viſits of 


his new naquaintanee. He taught the bird ſe- 


veral tricks; hut particularly to pronounce the 
names of the emperour Tiberius, and the whole 
royal: family. The taylor was- beginning to 


grow rich; by thoſe. who came to ſer this won: 
dexfub rayen, tl. an envious neighbour, diſ- 
pleaſed, at the taꝝ lors ſucceſs, killed the bird, 


and depriyetl the taylor of his future hopes of 


fortune The Romans, however, took the poor 


taylor part j; they puniſhed the man who of- 


fered the injury, and gave the ee * 
baus bf f magninaent iserment. 


* 


Wirds in general live longer clogs 3 
peilesz. and the raven is ' aid to be one of the 
moſt. long. i ved of the number. Heſiod aſſerts 
that a raven will live nine times as long as a 

mam but though this is fabulous, it is certain 
that ſome of thera have been known to live near 
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| an hundred years. This animal ſeems poſſeſſed 
of thoſe qualities that generally produce Jon 


gevity, a good appetite, and great exerciſe, 


In clear weather, the ravens fly i in pairs to a great 


height, making a deep loud: Sole different Has 
that of their uſual groaking/? (0 17 51054 


The carrion- oro reſembles 0 raven 41 its 


appetites, its laying, and manner of bringing 


up its young. It only differs in being leſs bold, 


leſs- docile, and leſs favoured by mankind. 
The rock leads the way in another, el 
more harmleſs train, that have no varnivorous 
_ appetites, but only feed upon inſects and corn · 
The royſton erow is about the ſiae of the two 


former. The breaſt, belly, back, and upper part 


of the neck being of a pale aſh colour; the head 


and wings gloſſed over with à fine blue. He 
in a bird of paſſage, vifiting thi kitgdem in 


the beginning of winter, and leaving it in the 
ſpring. He breeds, however iir different parts 
of the Britith dominions; and his not ig com- 
mon enough in trees in Ireland. The jack. daw 
is black; like all the former, but aſh. coloured 

on the breaſt and belly. He is not above the 
ſize of a pigeon..: He is docile and loguacibus. 


His head being large for the ſize of his body, 


which, as has been remarked, argues him in- 
i * and * 06 builds: in ſteeples, old 
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_ caſtles, and high rocks, laying five or ſix eggs 


in a ſeaſon. The Corniſh chough is like a jack - 


daw, but bigger, and almoſt the ſize of a crow. 
The feet and legs are long like thoſe of a jack- 
daw, but of a red colour; and the plumage is 
black all over. It frequents rocks, old caſtles, 
and churches, by the ſea-ſide, like the daw; 
and with the fame noiſy aſſiduity. It is only ſeen 
along the weſtern coaſts of England. Theſe 
are birds very ſimilar in their manners, feeding 
on grain and inſects, living in ſociety, and often 
ſuffering general caſtigation from the flock * 
the good of the communitʒ. | 
The rook, as is well known, builds 1 e 0 
cad foretts. in the neighbourbood of man, and 
ſometimes makes choice of groves in the very 
midſt of cities for the place of its retreat and ſe- 
curity. In theſe it eftabliſhes a kind of legal 
conſtitution, by which all intruders are excluded 
from coming to live among them, and none 
ſuffered to build but acknowledged natives of 
the place. I have often amuſed myſelf with ob. 
ſerving their plan of policy from my window in 
the Temple, that looks upon a grove where 
they have made a colony in the midſt of the 
city. At the commencement. of ſpring, the 
rookery, which, during the continuance of 
Winter, ſeemed to have. been deſerted, or ky | 
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guarded by about five « orfix, like old foldiery i in 
2 garriſon, now begins to be once more fre. 
quented; and in a ſhort time all the buſtle and 
hurry of buſineſs 1 is fairly commenced. Where 
| theſe numbers reſided during the winter ib not | 
eaſy to gueſs; perhaps i in the tres of hedge-rows 
to be nearer their food. In ſpring, however, they. 
_ cultivate their native trees; and, in the places | 
where they were themſelves hatched, hey pro: | 
pare to propagate a future progeny. n 
7 They keep together in pairs; and when the 
offices 'of courtſhip are oyer, they prepare for 
making their neſts and laying. The old inha - 
bitants of the place are all already provided; 
the neſt Which ſerved them for years before, 
with a. little trimming and drefling will ſerve 
very well again; the difficulty of neſtling lies 
only upon the young ones who have no neſt, 
3 moſt therefore get up one as well as they 
But not only the materials are wanting, 
5 has alſo the place in which t6 fix it. "Every 
part of a tree. will not do for this purpoſe, as 
ſome branches may not be ſufficiently forked; 
others may not be ſufficteritly Kong z and ſtill = 
others may be too much expoſed to the rockings 
of the wind. The male and female upon this 
occaſion are, for ſotnie days, ſeen & examining all 
the trees of the 125 very Ss} and 


when they haye fixed upon 4 braneh that ſeems. 
fit fot their purpoſe, they continue to fit upon, 
and obſerve;it very ſedulouſly. for two or three 


days longers Phe place being thus determi- 


ned upon, the begin to gather the materials. 
for their neſt; ſuch as Ricks and fibrous roots,. 
which they ee diſpoſe in the moſt ſab- 


ſtantial manner. But here 3 new and unex- 


pected obſtacle ariſes. : It often happens that 
the young cduple: have made choice of a place 
too dear. the manſion-of an older pair, who dg 


not chuſe to he incommoded by ſuch trouble: de 


hos neighbours. A quarrel therefore inſtandy 


enſues; in which the _ e * e ner 


8 6 
7754 4 


porious. © 


The eee thus expelled, aye obliged 


again o rcugh the es of dehberatings 


exar 


again, and their induſtry deſer ves commenda- 


tion. But tlieir alacrity is often too great in the 


beginning; they ſoon grow weary: of bringing 


the materials of their neſt flom diſtant places; ; 


and they very eaſily perceive. that ſtĩcks may be 
| provided fearer home, with teſs honeſty, in- 
deed, but ſome degree of addreſs,” Away they 
go, therefore, to pilfer as faſt as they can; and 


wherever they ſee a neſt'nnguarded, they take 


e en eee rern choiceſt Ricks of 
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ning, and chuſing; and having taken 
care to keep their due diftanee, the teſt begins | 
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which it 1s compoſed.” But theſe thefts never 
go unpuniſhed; and probably upon complaint 2 
being made there is à general puniſhment i in- 
flicted. I have ſeen eight or ten rooks come 
upon ſuch occaſions, and ſetting: upon the new: 
neſt of the young Noyes all at wagt tear it in 


pets in a moment. Fe 


At length, therefore, the hoo pair find the | 


neceſlity of going more regularly and honeſtly: 
towark. While one flies to fetch the materials, 


the other fits; upon the tree to guard it; and 


thus in the ſpace of three or four days, with a 
ſkirmiſh now and then between, the pair have 


fitted up a commodious neſt compoſed of ſticks 
without, and of fibrous roots and long graſs 


within. From the inſtant the female begins to 


lay, all hoſtilities are at an end; not one of the 


whole grove, that a little before treated her ſo 


rudely, will now venture to moleſt her; ſo that 


ſhe brings forth her brood with patient tranqui- 


lity. Such is the ſeverity with which even na- 
tive rooks are treated by each other; but if a 
foreign rook ſhould attempt to make himſelf a : 


denizen of their fociety, he would meet with 

no fayour; the whole grove would at once be 

up in arms ann n _ andy him. without 
mercy. 

In ſome. countries theſe birds are confidired 

as a benefit, in others as a nuiſance: their chief 
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fool l is | the worm of the dorbeetle and corn; 
thus they may be ſaid to do as much levies 
by deſtroying that" noxious infec; -as they do 
injury by conſuming the nere of the huſ- 
| bandman's induſtry. - ON .& NN d 2 conifer; ; 
Jo this tribe of the cnckiad, ſome foreign 


forts might be added: I will take notice only of 


one which from the extraordinary ſize and fa- 
mion of its bill Huſt not be- paſſed in filence, 
Phis is che Cala, or horned Indian raven, which 


exceeds the common raven in ſize, and habits of 


depredation. But what he differs in from all 
other birds is the beak, which, by its length and 


curvature at the end, appears deſigned for ra- 


pine; but then it has a kind of horn ſtanding 
out from the top, which looks ſome what like a 
ſecond bill, and gives this bird, otherwiſe fierce 
and ugly, a very formidable appearance. The 


horn ſprings out of the forehead, and grows to 


the upper part of the bill, being of great bulk; 
ſo that near the forehead it is four inches broad: 
not unlike the horn of the rhinoceros; but more 
crooked at the tip. Were the body of the bird 
anſwerable in ſize to the head, the calao would 

exceed in magnitude even the vultyre or the 
eagle. But the head and beak are out of all 
proportion, the body being not much larger 
than that of a hen. Tet even here there are 


varieties; for in ſuch of thoſe birds as come 
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from different parts of: mi 

ionable to the beak; i in in, com 5 

' | Molucca Iſlands, 828 beak bears no. pro- 16 

5 ion to the body. Of what uſe this extra: - thi 
ordinary excreſcence ts to th 1 

to determine; it 

| "mp ith: and ſeldom has 2 living enemy to 
if ſhe were | 
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Tae are ſuch a vilzety of birds mat may 
be diſtributed under this head, that we muſt 
not expect very preciſe ideas of any. To have 
a ſtraiglit krone bill, legs formed-for hopping, 
a body of about the fize of a magpie, and party 
coloured plumage, are the only marks by which 
3 muſt be contented to diſtinguiſh this nume- 
rous phantaſtic tribe, that add to the beauty, 
though not to the harmony of our landſcapes. 
| In fact, their chattering every where diſturbs 
the melody of the leffer warblers; and their 
' noiſy courtſhip not a little damps the _ * 
dhe linnet and the nightingale. | 

However, we have very few of this kind 1 our 
Woods compared to thoſe in the neighbourhood 
of the line, There they not only paint the ſcene 
with the beauty: and the yariety of their plumage, 
but ſtun the ear with their vociferation. In thoſe 
luxurious foreſts, the ſinging birds are ſcarce 
ever heard, but a hundred varieties of the pie, 
the; jay, the roller, the chatterer, and the toucan, 
are continually in motion, and with their illuſive 
mockeries diſturb or divert the N as he 
. to be diſpoſed, 18 
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The magpie is the chief of this kind with us, 
and is too well known to need a deſcription, 
Indeed, were its other accompliſhments. equal 


to its beauty, few birds could be put in com- 


petition. Its back, its white, id green, and 
purple, with the rich and gilded combination 
of the gloſſes on its tail, are as fine as any that 
adorn the moſt beautiful of the feathered 


tribe. But it has too many of the qualities of 


a beau to depreciate theſe natural perfections: : 
vain, reſtleſs, loud, and quarrelſome, it is an 
unwelcome intruder every where; and never 
miſſes ari opportunity, when it finds one, of 
doing miſchief. TO 

The magpie bears a oat W to the 


butcher- bird in its bill, which has a ſharp. pro 
ceſs near the end of the upper chap, as well as 


in the ſhortneſs of its wings, and the form of 


the tail, each feather ſhortening from the two 


middlemoſt. But it agrees ſtill more in its food, 
living not only upon worms and inſeQs,. but 
alſo upon ſmall birds when they can be ſeized. 


A wounded lark, or a young chicken ſeparated 


from the hen, are ſure plunder; and the magpie 
will even ſometimes ſet upon and 27 Ai 
A 

The ſame infolence prompts it to teize the 
largeſt animals when its W can be offered 
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with ſecurity. . They often are ſeen perched 
upon the back of an ox or a ſheep, pecking 


up the inſects to be found there, chattering and 


tormenting the poor animal at the ſame time 


and ftretching. out their necks. for combat, if 


the beaſt turns its head backward to reprehend 


them. They ſeek out alſo the neſts of birds; 


and, if the parent eſcapes, the eggs make up 
for the deficiency: the thruſh and the black- 


bird are but too frequently robbed by this 


aſſaſſin, and thus in ou: enſure cauſes their 


ſcarcity. 


No food Gon to come amiſs to this bird; 1 
Po <ul with ravens in their carrion, with wk in 


their grain, and with the cuckoo in bird's eggs: 


but it ſeems poſſeſſed of a providence | ſeldom 


uſual with gluttons ; for when it is ſatisfied for 
the preſent, it lays up the remainder of the 
feaſt for another occaſion. It will even in a 
tame ſtate hide its food when it has done eating, 
and after a time return to the ſecret hoard with 
renewed appetite and vociferation. | 


In all its habits it diſcovers a degree of in- 


ſtinct unuſual to other birds. Its neſt i is not 
leſs remarkable for the manner in which it is 
compoſed, than for the place the magpie takes 
to build it in. The neſt is uſually placed con- 
ſpicuous enough, either in the middle of ſome 


” 
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| haiwthern buſh, or on the top of fone high 
tree. The place, however, is always found 
difficult of acceſs; for the tree pitched upon 


uſually grows in 25 thick hedge- ro, fenced 
dy brambles at the root; of ſometimes one of 


the higher buſhes is fixed upon for the purpoſe, 
When the place is thus choſe 
poſſible to men, the next care is to fence the 
neft above fo as to defend it from dll the va- 
Tious enemies of air. The kite, the crow, and 
the ſparrow-hawk, ate to be guarded againſt; 


as their neſts have been ſometimes plundered 


by the magpie, ſo it is feaſonably feared that 

they will take the firſt opportunity to retaliate. 

To prevent this, the magpie's neſt is built with 
anale labour and ingenuity. 


The body of the neſt is eee ee 
branches, the thorns ſticking outward, but 
well united together by their mutual inſertions. 


Within it is lihed with fibrous roots, wool, and 
long graſs, and then nicely plaiftered all round 


55 with mud and clay. The body of the neſt 


being thus made firm and commodious, the 


next work is to make the canopy which is to 
defend it above. This is . campoſed of the 
ſharpeſt thorns, wove together in ſuch a manner 


as to deny all entrance except at the door, 
which is juſt large * to Perthit egreſs and 
1 


n as inacceſſible as 


. 8 . =» © » 
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PDA che owners. In this fortreſythe male 
and feniale hatch and bring up chelt brosd with | 
ſebutity, ſheltered from all attacks-butithofe: of 
the climbing ſchool-boy; who oſten finds hid 
torn and bloody hands too/Year a price for the 
eggs or the young ones. The magpie lays ſix 


or ſeven eggs, of 'a' pale green 9 ese 
wirn brown. WET 7 it 55 bien g T8101 230 


This bird, in its doaleftie: ſtate; EN OR 7 
natural character with ſtrict propriety. The 
ſame noiſy; miſchievous habits attend it to the 
cage that marked it in the woods; and being 


more cunning; 16 it is alſo a more docile bird 


than any other taken into keeping. Thoſe 
who art deſſrous of teaching it to ſpeak, have 
a fooliſh cuſtom of cutting its tongue which 


only puts tlie poor animal to pain, without 


improving its Ipeech in the ſmalleſt degree. Its 
ſpeaking is ſometimes very diſtinct; but its 


ſounds are too thin and ſharp to be an exact 
imitation” ok the human voice; which tlie hoarſe 


raven and parrot can counterfeit more exactly. 
To this tribe we may refer the Jay, which is 


ane of the moſt beautiful of the Britiſh birds. 
The forehead ib white, ſtreaked with black; 
the head lis Covered with very long feathers, 


which i it can erect into a creſt at pleaſure; the 
whole neck, hack, yo and Ahmet are mia | 


Vox. V. 
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faint purple, daſhet With grey; the wings are 


moſt beautifully. barred! with a lovely blue, 


black and white; the tail is black, and the 
_ fret of a pale brown. Like the magpie, it 


feeds upon fruits, _ end is 


| ertremelg docile. 


The Chatterer alta; white is a a8 of 


Germaay, may be placed in this rank; and is 


ſomewhat leſs than the former; It is variegated 


with a beautiful mixture of colours; red; aſh- 


70 edlour, cheſnut, and yellow: but what diſtin 


guiſhes it from all other birds; are the horny 
_ appendages from the tips of ſeven of the leſſor 


have the odlouran gloſs: ofthe ph g e 
wax. 


head green; and the wings vatiegated: with 
blue, black, and white. But it may be diftin- 
guiſhed from all others by a ſort of naked; tu- 
bereles or warts near the eyes, which ue 
ther contribute. to enoreaſe its beauty. | 


To this: clafs. may be added a. rs 5 liſh 


from all the trapical foreſts: of tlic eaſt and welt; 


where the birds are feinarkable for diſcordant 


voices and brzHiant plumage. Iwill flx only 
upon one, which. * moſt e unone 


1 


quill feathers, which ſtand bare of beards, and 


5 The Roller i nes leſs beaunifalithan. 4 
| e ape Tha breaſt and belly are blue; the 
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* creat Thisis the Toucan, 4 bird 
of the pie kind; i bill is Wa as Logs as 
the reft of it whole Body. | 
ot this e&tinorditidey b lid thee ars fond of 
five: varieties; / I will oily teſcribe the red 
beaked tohcan; and as the figüre of this bird 
makes the principal part of its kiſtory; I will 
follow: Edivards througti:all the mininic of its 
_ conformarioti. 7” Ir is dBout the fize of 
and ſhaped like 4 jatk=daw; With & lar ge head 
to ſupport {ts Monftrots bill; this bill, fram 
me angles of iche mbuth to its point, 1s fl 
inches and ad half; and its Breadth, in the 
thickeſt part, is a. little tote than two: Its 
thioknbld near the head, 49 one inch and 4 
quarter; and it is a little Dantled alofig the top 
ul the upper chap, the under fide being round 
iſo; the whole of the bill extremely; light and 
1 little thicker! than-parchment. The uppet 
dhap is o a briglit Fellow except on each fide, 
whith is of a fine ſtarlet colour; as is alſo the 
lower chapy extept at the Uſe, which is purple. 
Between the head ant the bill ttiere is à black 
line of ſeparation all round the baſe of the: billy 
in the upper part of which the noſtrils are 

placed, and hre almoſt cou red with feathers; 


which: has oocafioned ſome writers to ſay, that 
* „ 


4 
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the "WHEY hw 20 noſttils. Abs the eyes 
on each ſide; gf the head) is a ſpace of; blaißh 
min, void of feathers, above which the head is 
black, except a white ſpot on each fide joining 
ta the baſe of the upper chap. 1 The. hinder part 
of the neck, the back, wings, tail, belly, and 
thighs, are black. Tbe under ſide of the bead, 
throat, and the beginning of the breaſt, Are 
White. between the white on the breaſt; and 
- the black on the belly,:is.aſpace-of, red: feathers, 
in the form of; a new moon, with its horns -upk 
: wards. The legs, feet and claws, are of an aſhs 
colour; and the toes ſtand like theſ@ok, parrots, 
two before, and twWo behind... g : 
It is reported, by travellers, that this bird; 
though furniſhed, wich. {6 formidable a beak, is 
harmleſs and geutle being ſo eaſily made tame, 
8 to ſit and hatch its young in houſes. It 
feeds chiefly upon pepper, „ hich id dewolurs 
very greedily, gorgiog itſelf in ſuch ao manner, 
that it / voids it: erade add; nnconcoRted.! Tliis, 
N however, is no hie tion to the nati des i from 
uſing it again; they: even prefer it before that 
pepper which is freſh, gat hered from tlie tree: 
and ſeem perſuaded that the: ſtrength and hear 
of tle pepper ivqualivfied hi the bird, and that 
| 11 nnn ann W 
| 21 
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+ Whktenet bs tlie truth of thivrepott, mptiing - 
is more certain than that the'todeanives only 


upon a vegetable diet; and in domeſtic ſtate, 
to which it is frequently brought! in the warm 


_ countries where it is bred, it is ſeen to prefer 
ſueh fo6d'to alf other. Pozze, ho bred one 
tame; ufferts, that it leaped up and down, 


wagged+the tail) and erfed! with a voice re- 


ſemblint that öf à magpie. It fed upoh the 
ſame things that parrots do; but was moſt | 


greedy of grapes/which, being plucked off one 
by ofie;and'thrown'zmts the air, it'would-moft 


dokreroully' catch before they"! fell to the 


ground. Its bill, he adds; Was hollow, and 
Upon that acebunt. vety light, T6 that it had but 
lirtle ſtrengeh in ſo apparently formidable a 
weapon; nor could it peck er ſtrike ſmartly 
therewith. But Its tongue ſeemed to affift the 


efforts: of this unwieldy machine: it was Jong, 
in; and flat, not ünlike one of the feathers on 

the neck of & dunghill cock; ibis it moved up 

And « down, and often extended five or ſix inches 


from the Bill. It was of a fleſh' colour, and 
very remarkably fringed on each ſide with very 
ſmall filaments; exactly reſembling ; a feather, 

It is probable that this long tongue has 
n ſtrength than the thin hollow beak that 
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the Toucan bus: no noſttils. Kound the eyes 
on each ſide of the head; is a ſpate of bluiſh 
min, void of feathers: above which the head. is 
black, except a white ſpot on each ſids joining 
to the baſe of the upper chap. 1 The binder part | 
of the, neck, the back, wings, tail, belly, and 
thighs, are black. Tbe under fide of the head, 
throat, and the beginning of che breaſt, are 
white. between -the white on the breaſt, and 


| the black on the belly, js u ſpace af red feathers, 


in the form of a new moon, with its horns up- 
5 wards. The legs, feet and cla ws, are of an aſhs 
| colour; and the toes ſtand like thoſeof, parrots, 
iwo before, and two behind. 299: i: 
It is reported, by travellers, that. this bird; 
though furniſhed.with- ſo formidable a bea, is 
harmleſs and gentle being ſo eaſi ly made tame, 
as to ſit and hatch its young in houfes. It 
feeds chiefly upon pepper, Which it devours 
very greedily, gorging itſelf in ſuch ao manner, 
that it: voids it; crude aud imconcocted. ibis, 
however, is no objeRion,; to the nati des from 
uſing it again; they: even prefer it before that 
pepper which is freſh gathered; from tlie tree 
and ſeem perſuaded that the: ſtrength and heat 
of the pepper is qualinel by the bird, aud that 
n its. nn, ate this exhauſted. 4 
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/ Whiterer be tlie und ahiiirepat, nothing 
is more certain than that the toueanlives only = 
s # vegetable diet; and in u domeſtic ſtate, 

to which it is frequently brought in the warm 
countries where it is bred, it is ſeen to prefer | 


Fitch £68'to alf other.-'P6226, [who bred one 


tains, uſſerts, that it leaped uß and down, 


wagged the tail Ad Erred! with a voice re- 
ſembling that of à magpie. It fed upon the 
ſame things that parrots do; but was moſt 
greedy of graßes, which, being plucked off one 
dy one, and ithrown intò the air, it would moſt 
dexterouſly catch before they fell to the 
ground. Its bill, he adds, was hollow, and 
upon tkat acedunt · very light, Jo that it had but 


little ſtrength in ſo apparently formidable a 


weapon; nor could it peck or ſtrike ſmartly 
therewith. But is tongue ſeemed to aſſiſt the 


efforts of chis unwieldy machine: it was long, 
min; and flat, not ünlike "offs of the feathers on | 


the" neck of a * durighill cock; this it moved up 
and down: and often extended five or ſix eb 


from: the bill. It was of a fleſh colour, and 


very remarkably fringed on each ſide with very 
ſmall filaments, exactly reſembling a | feather, 
It is probable that this long tongue has 


1 ſtrength than the thin hollow beak that 


2: 
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| contains it. It is likely that the beak is 
only a king of. ſheath- for this pecubsr inſtru; 
ment, uſed by the: tougan, not only in waking 
atfelf a neſt, but alſo in obtaining its proyiſion, 
Nothing is more gertain, than that this bird 
builds its peſt in holes of trees, which have 
been previouſly ſeooped put for this purpoſe; 
and it is not very likely that ſq feeble a bill 
could be very eee in en upon lic 
hard materials. 5 

Be this as it will, 4 thers | is no bird ſecures i ity 
young better from external injury than the 
toucan. It hes not only birds, men, and ſep: 
pents to guard. againſt, but a numerous tribe of 
monkeys, ſtill more prying, miſchievous, and 
pbungry than all the reſt. The tougan, how. 
ever, ſcoops out. its neſt into the hollow of ſome 
tree, leaving only a hole large enough to go in 
and out at. There it fits; with. its great 
guarding the enkfunce; and if the monk. 


ventures to offer a viſit of curioſity, the topcan 


gives him ſuch a welcome, that he preſently 


thinks proper to pack off, ng is a0 fp efrapy : 


with ſafety; 


This bird 3s only f found i in the warm Si mötet | 


of South America, where it is in great requeſt, 


bath for the gelen of iÞ eee is 1 


, Cr 


* 
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| and nouriſhing, and for the beauty of its plu- 
—_—_ | mage, particularly the feathers of the breaſt. 
| The ſkin of this part the Indians pluck off, 

and, when dry, glue to their cheeks; and this 
they conſider as an irreſiſtible addition to W 
n e 6 
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of fie Woon-erexan and its o rente 


Wood - peckers; a claſs eafily diſtinguiſhable 
from all others, both for their peculiar forma- 
tion, their method of procuring food, and their 
manner of providing a place of ſafety for their 
young. Indeed, no other claſs of "birds ſeems | 


more immediately formed for the method of 


life they purſue, being fitted by Hature, at 
all points, for the peculiarity of their con- 
| dition. They live chiefly upon the inſects 


contained in the body of trees; and for this 


purpoſe are furniſhed with a ſtraight, bard, 


ſtrong, apgular, and ſharp bill, made for pier- 
cing and boring, They have a tongue ofa very 


great length; round, ending in a ſharp, ſtiff, 
bony thorn, dentated on each fide, to Ade 


ants and inſects when diſlodged from their cells. 

Their legs are ſhort and ftrong, for the pur- 
poſes of climbing. Their toes ſtand. yo 
forward, and two backward; which is parti- | 


* cularly ſeryiceable in holding by branches of 
trees. They have hard tiff tails, to lean upon 


when climbing. They feed only upon inſeds, 


| W E come now to the numerous "ihe of 


rr RI ND. : us 


und Weit that itheſtins, which: anatormitls call 
the cœrum; a cirgamiiguce" Peculiar 00 this 
mieden FCC 11 

/ Of this bird there are- ty and inn 


rie 50e in each kind They form large colo- ; 


nies in the foreſts of every part of the world. 


Tbey differ in ze colour, and appearance 


, and agree only in the marks above-mentioned; 


or in thoſe habits which reſult from Io peculiar 
a conformation. Iaſtead, ' therefbre, 6f de- 


ſcending into a. minute diſcrimination of every © 


ſpecies, let us take one for a pattern, to which 
all the reſt will be found to bear the ſtrongeſt 


affinity. Words can but feebly deſcribe the 
plumage of a bird; but it is the province of 
hiſtory t6/ enter into a detail of 15 en. 
prriunts; and oocupations;*.7 7 


The Green Wood-ſpite or Wold-lovker is 
called the'rainfowt in ſome parts of the coun- 
try; becauſe; when it makes a greater noiſe than 
ordinary, it is ſuppoſed to foretell rain. It is 


about the ſize of a jay; the throat, breaſt, and 


belly are of a pale greeniſn colour; and the back, 
neck and covert feathers of the wings are green. 


But the tongue of this little animal makes its 
moſt di i 
its ſupport-and-defence: As was ſaid above, the 
wood · pecker feeds upon inſects; and parti- 
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cularly on thoſe which are lodged in the. bey. 
of hollow or of rotting trees. The tangue is its 
inſtrument for killing and procuring this food; 
which cannot be found in great plenty. This 
is round, ending in a ſtiff, ſharp, bony ting 
dientated on both fides, like the beard: of an 
arrow; and this it can dart out three. or four 
inches from the bill, and draw in again at 
pleaſure. Its prey is thus transfixed, and drawn 
into the bill, which, when ſwallowed, the dart 
is again Iaunched at freſh game. Nothing bas 
employed the attention of the curious in this 
part of anatomy, mere than the eontrivance by 
which the tongue of this bird performs its 
functions with ſack great celerity. The tongue 
is drawn back into the bill by the help of two - 
ſmall round cartilages, faſtened into the fore 
- mentioned: bony tip, and running along the 
length of the tongue. Theſe cartilages, from 


the root of the tongue, take a circuit beyond 


the ears; and being reflected backwards to the 

crown of the head, make a large bow, The 
Mar, ſpongy fleſh of the kc agu x 
theſe cartilages, like a ſheath ; and is ſo made, 
that it may he extended or contracted like a 
worm. The cartilages indeed have muſcles 
gccompanying them along their whole length 
backwards. But there is full another con- 


1 the .cartilages ta the bones of the Kull, which, 
_ by cantracting or dilating, forees the cartilages 
forward through the tongue, and nn 


employed. for. the avimal'. prelewation, in 
piepeing its Prey... 


dis, either through pleaſure at the Gght af its 
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zrivance 3 for: there: is a broad tuſele, ;eiving 


Such is the indroment wich which this bird 


b provided.;. and this the manner in which 


this inſtrument ig employed. When a weod- 
peeker, by its .ngtural Nagacity, finds out 8 
rotten, hollow. tree, where there gre worms, 


ant's 5gg5, ar, inſechs, it immediately prepares 


for its operations,” Reſting by its ſtrong claws, 


and leaning on the thick feather of its tail, it 


begins to bore with its ſharp ſtrong beak, until 
it diſcloſes the whole internal habitation. Upon 


Prey, ox with a deſire ta alarm the inſet colony. 
it lends forth a loud gry, which throws terror 
= gontulion into the whole inſect tribe. They 

creep hither and thither, ſecking for ſafety; 
whale the bird luxurioully feaſts upon them at 


leiſure, darting its tongue with unerring « cer· 
tainty, and deyonring the whole brood. 


The woad-pegker, however, does nat eon⸗ 


fine. in depredations ſolely to trees, but ſome- 
times lights upon the ground, to try its for- 
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the propereſt opport 


tagem it continues till it has al: 1 


c 
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tune iat am änt-hilk“ 12 ! is inst Ih achre f FER 
there as in the former eaſe, although the num- 

bers are much greater. They lie generally tos 
deep for the bird to come at them; atid it is 
obliged to make up by ſtratagem the defeck of 


power. The wood:pecker Firſt” goed to their 


hills, which it pecks, in order to call then 
abroad]; it then thraſts out its lung red tongue, 
which being Me 3 worm, and feſembling their 


ufual prey, the ants come out to ſettle ord; it 


great numbers; however, tlie bird watching 

ity, „ withriiw/lid tongue 
at'a;jerk, and devours the deytitets. "his fit 
m dtteirftars; 
or till: it is quite latreffed. aa 269 an as 
As the wood-pecker is obliged to make 


holes in trees to ptbcure food, ſo is it allo to 


make cavities ſtill larger to. form its neſt; and 
to lay in. This is performed, as tſtial, with 
the bill; although ſome have aflirtnect that” the 


animal uſes its tongue as a gimblet, tö bore with. 


But this'is a miſtake; and Hos that are curious, 
may often-hear the noĩſe of the bill making its 
way in large woods and foreſts. ** The wöod- 


pecker chuſes, however, for this purpole,'trees 


that are decayed; or Mood! that is foft; like 
beech, elm, and poplar.” In theſe, { with very 
little trouble, it can make holes as exactly round 
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Tropical birds & the manner of building their 


neſts | 


are 
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as a { mathe! atician oculd wih .compaſſes, 
One of theſe holes tlie bird generally chuſes for 
its own uſe, ta neſtle, and bring up its young 
in: but as theyre eaſily made, it is delicate in 
its choice, and often makes twenty before one 
is found fit to give entire ſatisfaction. Of thoſe 
which it, has made and deſerted; other birds; 
not ſp; good: barers; and leſs delicate in their 
| choice, take. poſſeſſionn 2 The jay and the 
ſtarling layitheir eggs in theſe holes; and bats 
ww and then found in peaceable poſſeſſion, | 
Boys ſometimes have thruſt in their hands with 
5 a hopes of plucking gut a bird's: egg; 

Bm but, $9-their great mortiſication hays had. their : 
fingers bitten by; a bat at the bottom 
The wood: pecker: takes no care to; Basis ? 
neſt with feathers or ſtrawz its eggs are depo: - 
ſited. in the hole, without; any thing to keep 
them arm, ercepttheheat of the parent's body; 
Their number, is, generally five. ori X ; always 
White, oblong, and of :a middle. fize. When 
the-young: are excluded, and before they leave 
the, neſt, they are adorned | with. a ſearlet plu- 
mage under the throat, which, adds to- their 
beanty: 25ienarts 13110 20-25 4 it} 965 its gs "4 
Ans our climate; this bird is eontented with 
ſuch a Maid ſeot habitation as has been deſegibed 
for e neee as8iops.9f I 
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Guines and: Braſil, they take a very Adee 


method to protect and latch their naſcent 
progeny. {| A traveller who walks into the 


_forefts'- of thoſe: countries, among the fir 


ſtrange objects that excite euriofity, is ſtruek 


with the multitude of bird neſts hanging at 


the extremity of almoſt every branch. Maby 
other kind of birds build in this manner; but 

the chief of them are of the wood-pecker kind: 
and indeed; there ig not, in the whole hiſtory 
of Nuture, a more ſingular inſtanee of the ſagacity 
of thoſe little: animals in protecting themſelves 


againſt ſuek enemies as they have moſt oeedfion 


to fear. In cultivate&/countries, u. Freut part 


of the caution of the feathered tribe is 46 hide of 


defend their neſts frotm the invuſionis of man; as 
he is their moſt dreaded enemy. But in the depth | 


or thoſeraitiote and ſolitary foreſts; where man is 
but ſeldom ſeen, the little bird has notllifig to 


apprehend from man. The parent is cüteleſs 


ho much the neſt is ex poſed to general notice; 
fatisfied if it be out of the reach of thoſe tap! 


cious creatures that live By'robbery and furpriſe. 


If the monkey or the ſnalze enn be guittded 
. againſt, the bird has no other enemies t6/fear+ 
for this purpeſe, its neſt is büilt upon the depend - 
iag points of the moſt dutwarll Branches of a tall 


tte tack "_ banüha or al plautabet” On 


fly buſily about, in queſt of a kind of ' moſs; 
called by the Engliſh inhabitants of thoſe 
countries old man's beard,” It is. a fibrous ſub-· 
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one of hoſs immenſe / trees; in- ſeats the mivlt 


various, and the moſt inimical aſſemblage of 
creatures that can be imagined. The top is in- 
habited by monkies of ſome particular tribe: 


that drive off all others; lower down twine 


about the great trunk numbers of tlie larger 


ſnakes, patiently waiting till ſome unwary ani- 


mal comes within the ſphere of their activity; 
and at the edges of the tree hang theſe artificial 
neſts, in great abundance, e 0 birds 


of the moſt delightful plumage. 
The neſt is uſually formed in this manner: 


When the time of incubation approaches, they 


ſtante, and not very unlike: hair, which bears 


being moulded into any form; and ſuffers being | 
gluetl together. This therefore, the little woods 

pecket, called; by the natives of Brafil, the 
| guiratemgna;" firſt: glues by: ſome vicious ſubs 
| ſtance, gathered in the. foreſt, to the extremeſt 


branch of a tree; then building downward, 


and ſtill adding freſh materials to thoſe already 
procured, a neſt is formed, that depends, like 
a pouch, from the point of the branch: the 


hole to enter at, is on the fide; ; and all the 
interior parts are lined with the finer fibres of 


the ſame ſubſtance, which compoſe the whole. 
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Such is the general contrivance of theſe hang- 
ing neſts; ; which are made, by ſome other birds, 
with {till ſuperior art; A little bird of the Groſ. 


| beak kind; in the Philippine iſlands; makes its 


neſt in ſuch a manner that there is no opening 
but from the bottom At the bottom the bird 
enters, and goes up through a funnel, like a 


chimney, till it comes to the real door of the 
neſtj; which lies on one _ and only opens 
Dr 40 lr ugh nngdd elf? 


Some birds xr tha reſt A the leaf of the 
banana*tree; i which makes two ſides of their 
little habitation; while the other two are ar- 


tificially compoſed:by their own induftry. But 
' theſe, and all of the kind, are built: with the 
ſame precautions to guard the young againſt the 
depredations of monkeys and ſerpents, which 


abound in every tree. The neſt hangs there, 


before the pollers, a tempting object, which 


_ they can only gaze upon, while the bird flies in 
and out, rden 3 or gere igen n 
ſo ne borer; ih Fe (1 
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. b birds that hand more mY | _— 
_ ceived and puꝛled the learned than this. Some - . 
have deſcribed it as an inhabitant of the airy \ | 
| Hving only upon the dew'of heaven, and never 1 
reſting below; others have aeqvieſced in the ͤ—» 1 
5 latter part of its hiſtory, but have given it flying J 
infects to feed on. Some have aſſerted that it 
was without feet, and others have ranked it . 
= 5 wong ide birds of preps F | 
=_ I "The great beauty ofthis bird's plumage, and. 
+ DM ity of its legs, ſeem to have given riſe 
., 0 a of theſe erroneous | ports. The native 
= ſavages of the Molucca Iſlands, of which it is 
2 n inhabitant; were very little ſtudious of natu= 
5 ral hiſtory; and perceiving the inclination the 
© Europeans had for this beautiful bird, carefully 
- WH * cut off its legs before they brought it to market; 
| | thus coricealing its | greateſt deformity, they 
confidered themſelves entitled to riſe in their 
demands when they offered it for ſale. One 
deceit led on another; the buyer finding the 
„ bird withqut legs, naturally enquired after them \ 
OR 5 ataraaraat? | 75 
Vor. V. 8 8 | ON 
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had node; Thus far the European was: betet 
upon by others; in all the reſt he impoſed upon 


himſelf. apps fo Rien a bird without legs, 


he concluded that could | live only in air, 


where legs were M41. The extra 


nary ſplendour of its plumage affifed this " 
„as it had heavenly: heauty, fo it 


thence its name, and all eee i e 


have been propagated concerning it. 


Exror, howęver, is ſhort · lived; and tis: has 
diſcovered that this bird not anly has legs; hut 
very large firong ones for its fue. \Gredulity 

when undeceived, runs int che appaſite ex- 


'treme; and ſon: after this harmleis bird was 


branded with the character of being rapaczoug; 
of deſtroying all:thoſe-of ſmaller ſize, and, from 
the amazing rapidity! of. its flight, as qualified 
peculiarly for extenlive rapine. The real hiſtory 
of this pretty anima} is at preſegt tolerably well 


| known; and it is found to be as harmleſs as it 
| is beautiful. F FOCI TAT Jin aet wo 291; W 


There are two kinds of the bid of Paradiſe; 
one about the ſize of a Pigeon, which is more 
common; the other not much larger than a 
Ark, which has been deſeribed more imper- | 


| fetly. They are both ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed 
be an ter birds dot only by the" ſupetio 
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0 ty of their tigt, bur By the feathers of the 
„chere being two long” tender filaments | 
grawing from the upper part of the rump, | 
theſe are | longer than the bird's body, and 1 
bearded only at the end. By this mark the bird = N 
of Paradiſe may beealily known, but ftill more 18 
eaſily by its gaudy livery, Which being fo very 
brilliant, demande to be minutely :deferibed. "1 
This birck appeats to tlie eye as large as a Rl 
pigeon, though in reality the body is nor ftuch Ml. 
greater chat that of a thrufh. The tail, whivh 
is about fix inches, is n Totig as the body; 
the wings are large compared with the bird's 
other dimenſions. The head, the throat, and 
the neck are of a pale gold colour. The bafe 
of the bill is ſurrounded by black feathers, 8 
alſo the ſide of the head and throat, as ſoft ts 
velvet, and changeable" like thoſe on the neck 
of a mallard. The hinder part of the head is 
of a ſhining green, mixed with gold. The body 
and wings are chiefly covered with beautiful 
brown, purple, and gold feathers. The upper- 
mot part of the tail feathers are of a pale yet- 
5 low, and thoſe under them white and longer 
| than the former; for which reuſon the hinder 
"=o part of the tail appears to be all white. But 
| what chiefly excites curioſity are, the two long 
: I naked feathers above: mentioned, which ſpring 
| 2 
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from the upper part of the rump aboye.the tail, 
and which are uſually. about three + feet long. 
Theſe are bearded only at the beginning and 
the end; the whole ſhaft for above two feet nine 
inches, being of a deep black, while the fea- 
.th ered extremity is of a changeahle W 1 
the mallard's s nęck. war ad as tis 
'D his bird, which 4 hon ads all hoes 
of. the pie kind, 1s a native of the Molucca 
Tllands, but found in greateſt numbers i in that 
of Aro. There, in the delightful and ſpiqy 
Voods of the country, do theſe. beautiful crea- 
tures fly. in large flocks ; io. that the groves 
which produce the. W ſpices produce the 
fineſt birds alſo. The inhabitants themſelves 
are not inſenſible of the pleaſure. theſe afford, 
and give them the name of God's birds, as 
being ſuperior to all others that he has made. 
They live in large flocks, and at night generally 
perch upon the. fame tree. They are called 
by ſome the , /wwallows of . « ernate, from, their 
rapid flight, and from their being continually 


the wing in purſuit of Hin, their uſual 
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; Prex. udn n 
As: the 9 where they. are. + bred. hoes! its 


tempeſtuous ſeaſon, when rains and thunders 
continually diſturb the atmoſphere, theſe birds 
Are then but ſeldom ſeen. K* is thought that 
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they then fy to other coutitries where their food 
appears in greater abundance; for, like ſwallows, 
they have their ſtated times of return. In ne 
beginnirig of the month of Auguſt, they are 
ſeen in great numbers flying together; and, as 
the inhabitants would have us believe, follow. * 
ing their king, who is diftinguiſhed from the 
reſt by the luſtre of is plumage, and that re- 
ſpect and veneration which is paid him; In the 


evening they perch upon the higheſt trees of 


the foreſt, particularly one which bears a red 
berry, upon which they ſometimes feed, when 
other food fails them. In what manner they 


breed, or what may be the number f their 
young, as yet remains for diſcovery, _ 


The natives, who make a trade of killing 


and ſelling theſe birds to the Europeans, gene- 


rally conceal themſelves in the trees where 
they reſort, and having covered themſelves 
up from ſight in a bower made of the branches, 

they ſhoot at the birds with reedy arrows; and, 

as they aſſert, if they happen to kill the king, 
they then have a good chance for killing the 
greateſt part of the flock, The chief mark by 
which they know the king is by the ends of the 


feathers in his tail, which have eyes like thoſe of 
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TY co be 


2 = The ce aſt Valuteries, 
Fa ROME 4 bird of Ach maß fubles have 


been reported we piſs to another that has mr 
given Tels to fabbfods' invéttion. The 
note or fie exckod' i KG wn to all the world; 
tHe HiftolY afk nätürs of the Bird" irfelk QT 


teinaing in gredt' öbfeurfty. That it devours 


its Päreiit, that it changes its narute With the 


ſeufön, ati” becotns a ſpArroW-HaWk- were 


fibles intvnted cf tis Bird, and abe now full: 


FCkentiy rerutad: Blit zee reffdes in winter, 
er how ik ptovideß for its \bppty during that 
ſea(bii, ſilk continues undiftovered- 


"mip Mgulr bird,” whit is fOmewHit leſs 
ſhaped like 41 lag pie, and of a 
gteylſg cölbur, 8” diminguifted from alf oftite 


birds, by its rouhd proniifeut nöltrils. Habit 

dim pected all che wititer, it difcbvets itfelf in 
Sur cottitty' eatly in che ſpring, by its well 

known Ein. Its Atte is Heard earlier or later as 


the ſeaſon ſeems to be Mbte of lefs forward; an nd 
the weather more or lefs ibbleltly. Troß the 
cheerful voice. of this" bird the fartter may be 
Hifea ates” in the reat advaticertient of the dea. 


7 
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The fallibility of human calendars is "Id too 
well known; but from this bird's note the huf. 
bandman may be taught when to ſow his moſt 
uſeful ſeeds, and do ſuch work as depends upon 
a certain temperature of the air. Theſe fea- - 
thered guides come to us heaven-taught, and 
oint out the true commencement of the ſeaſon. 
The cuekoo, that was filent ſome time after. 
its appeargnee, begins at firſt feebly, and at 
yery diſtant interyals, to give its call, which, 
as the ſummer advances, improves both in its | 


frequenoy and loudneſs. This is an invitation 


to courtſhip, and uſed only by the male, who 
fits generally perched upon ſome dead tree, op 
bare bough, and repeats his ſong, which he 
loſes as ſoon as the genial ſeaſon 1 is over. His 
note is pleaſa nt though uniform; and, from an 
aſſociation of ideas, ſeldam occurs to the me- 
mory without reminding us of the ſweets of 
ſummer. Cuſtom too has fixed a more lydi- 

crous aſſociation to this note; which, however, 
we that are bachelors need be in no pain about. 

This reproach ſeems. to ariſe from this bird's | 


making uſe of the bed or neſt of another . 


depoſit its awn breed i „ 

However this may be, nothing is more cer - 
tain than that the female makes no neſt of her 
own. She repairs for that . to the neſt 
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of ſome other bird, generally the water-wagtail 
or the hedge-ſparrow, and having devoured tho 
eggs of the owner, lays her own in their place. 
She uſually lays but one, which is ſpeckled, 
and of the ſize of a blackbird's. This the 
fond fooliſh bird hatches with great aſſiduity, 
and, when excluded, finds no difference in the 
great ill-lobking changeling from her own. 
To ſupply this voracious creature, the credu- 
lous nurſe toils with unuſual labour, no way 
ſenſible that ſhe is feeding up an enemy to her 
race, and one of the moſt deltructine Sr 
af her future pr agen. 

It was once daubted ee theſe birds were; 
carnivorous; but Reaumur was at the pains 
of breeding up ſeveral, and found that they 
| would got feed upon bread or corn; but fleſh; 

and inſecls were their favourite nouriſhment. 

He found it a very difficult taſk to teach them 
to peck; for he was obliged to feed them for a 
full month, after they were grown as big as the = 
mother. Inſects, however, ſeemed to be ar 
peculiar food when young; for they devoured 
fleſh by a kind of conſtraint, as it was always 
put into their mouths; but meal-worm inſects 
they flew to, and ſwallowed of their own ac - 1 
gord moſt greedily. Indeed, their gluttony 1 115 
pot to be Legend at, When we ronlider the 1 
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chpacity of their ſtomach, which is enormous 
_ | and reaches from the breaſt-· bone to the vent. 
It is partly membranous; partly muſcular, 
and of a prodigious capacity; yet ſtill they 
exe not to be ſuppoſed as birds of prey, for the 
have neither the ſtrength nor the courage. On 
the contrary, they are naturally weak and 
fearful, as appears hy their flying from ſmalt 
birds which every where purſue them. The 
young birds are brown mixed with black; and 
in chat ſtate they have been"deſeribed by ſome 
authors as Wr, 
The cuckoo, when fledged: aud fitted: fir 
. fügte, follows its ſuppoſed parent bur” for a 
linletime; its appetites for infect food increa- 
ung, as it finds no great Chance? for a ſupply 
il ithirating its little conductor, it patts good 
friends, the ſtep:child * ſeldom offering any 
vidlence to its nurſe. Nevertheleſs, all the 
| little birds of the grove: ſeem to confider the 
Foirig cuckoo as an enemy; alid'r ev. 
Kue of their kind by their repeared Tallis: 
The purſue it whetever it flies, and oblige it 
tb take he thickeſt branches of ſome 
 rieighBouring tree. All the ſmaller birds form 
tlie train of its purſuers; ; bot the wry-tieck, in 
particular, is found the molt active in the chaſe; 
Ald from thence it Has been called by many" a 


G 
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the dtickoo!s Aten dant and provider. But it is 


very fut from following with # friendly inten- 


| tion; it only purſues as an inſultex, or 4 ſpy, 
ta warn all n e een 


dbpredations: 

Such are 5 Miners of this vine! while it 
conviriyes wi ende, or to be: ſeen! amongſt us. 
But early, t me apprösch af winter, it totally 
diſappears, andi ita puſſage can be traced to nd 
other obuntryl. Some ff pole that it lies hid 


in hollou trees; und othete that it paſſos into 
vancger elimata. Which of cheſe opinions is 
true is very wiceain, a there are no facts 


related om eicher file that can be totally relied 
on To ſupport the opinion thav they' remain 


torpid-· durlug tlie winterʒ at home, Willboghby 
inttodusos ts follo iii foryy which he delivers 
upon the credit of another The ſervants of 


f-agentieman,. in the country, having ſtocked 
ter up, im ohe of their meadows," ſome old! dr 
ter roten Willow, thought propey, oh æ certain 


* occaſiomi th carry them home. In heating a 


«ſtove; two:logs of: this timbei wete put into 
the fuurtaue: beneath andi fire applied as uſual 
Rut ſoon ro: the gent ſarpriſe of the fumily, 
* was: heard the voice of a cut; finging; 1 
three tings; from wider the ſtęve. Won 


E e ee ſo extraordinary ey. im Wintor- 
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| bs, time, the ſervants ran aud drew the willow 
logs from the furnace, and in the midft one 
of them ſaw ſomething move: wherefore, 
« taking an ax, they opened the hole, and 
« thruſting in their hands, firſt they plucked, 
out nothing but: feathers; afterwards they got 


-  « hold of a living animal; and this was the 


4 cuckoo that had waked fo very opportunely 
for its own ſafety. It was, indeed,“ conti-. 


nues our hiſtorian, 4 briſk and lively, but 


wholly naked and bare of feathers, and 


without any winter proviſion in its hole. 
This cuckoo the boys kept too years after-\ 
4 wards alive in the ſtove; but whether it re- 


4 paid them with a ſecond ſong, the e of 
« the tale has not though fit to inform us.“ 


The moſt probable opinion on this ſubject is, | 
that as quails and wond-cocks ſhift their habi - 
tations in winter, ſo alſo daes the cuckoo; but - 
to what country it. retires, or Whether it has 
been ever ſeen on its journey, «4400 


that I am wholly incapable of reſolving. - 
Of this bird there are many kinds in various 


parts of the world, not only differing in their 


colours, but their fize. | Briſſon makes not leſs 
than twenty-eight ſorts of them; but what ana- 
logy they. bear to the Engliſh cuckoo I will-not 
take upon me to determine. He talks of one, 
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Tux Parrot i is the beſt khown among us of 
all foreign birds, as it unites the greateſt beauty 
with the greateft docility; Its voice alſo is 
more like a man's than that of an) other; the 
raven is too hoarſe, and the jay nd magie 
too ſhrill to reſemble the truth; the parrot's not 
is of the true pitch, and capable of a number of 
modulations that even ſome o our orators 
might wiſh in vain to imitate. | 

The eaſe with which this bird is tk to 
ſpeak, and the great number of words which it 
is capable of repeating, are no leſs ſurpriſing. 
We are aſſured, by a grave writer, that one of 
theſe was taught to repeat a whole ſonnet from 
Petrarch; and that I inay not be wanting in my 
inſtance, I have ſeen a parrot, belonging to a 
diſtiller, who had ſuffered pretty largely in his 
circumſtances from an informer who lived op- 
poſite him, very ridiculouſly employed. This 
bird was taught to pronounce the ninth com- 
mandment, Thou ſhalt not bear falſe witneſs 
_ againſt thy neighbour, with a very clear, loud, 
Fe voice. The bird was generally placed 
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in its cage over again the informer's hone, 


and delighted the hole nee with 
inne exhortations. mod Dogs 

Milloughby tells a ſtory: 15 = din which 
is not 10 dull as thaſe uſually brought up 


when this bindis facility of 10 | 
to be the! ſuhject. ing happens 


A parrot belonging to 
King Henry the Seventh, ha then refided 
a at Weſtminſter, in his palace by the river 


« Thames, had learned to talk many words 


from the paſſengers as they happened to take 


, water. Que day, ſparting on its / pereh, the 


* poor han fell into the water, at the ſame 


« time erying out, as loud as he could, A bn! 


a mee fur a boat! A waterman, Who 
| + happened to he near, hearing the cry, made 


to the place ' where the parrot was floating, 
4 and taking him up reſtared: him to the king. 


As it ſeems the bird was à favourite, the mag 
| 4+ inſiſted that he ought to have à reward rather 

© equal to his ſervices than his trouble; and, as 

the parrot had cried twenty pounds, be ſaid 


the king was bound in honour to grant it. 


The king at laſt agreed to leave it to the 
1 parrotꝰs own determination, which the bird 
4 hearing, cried: out, Give the $nave'a groat. ? 
The parrot, which is ſo oommon as a foreign 

bird with us, is equally ſo as an indigenous bird 
in the climates where it is produced. The fo- 


4 
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reſts ſwarm with, them; the-rook is not 
better known with: us than the patrot in al- 


moſt every part of the Eaſt and Weſteru Indies: 


, It is in vain that our naturaliſts have attempted 
to arrange the various ſpecies of this biid; new 


25] varieties daily offer to puzzle the ſyſtem· maker, 


or to demonſtrate the narrow neſs of his eata- 
logues: © Linnteus makes the tiumber of its 
varieties amount to forty-ſeven; While Briſſon 


doubles the number, and extends his catalogue 


do ninety- five. Perhaps even this liſt might be 
increaſed, were every accidental change of co- 


lour to be conſidered as conſtituting a new 
ſpecies. But, in fact, natural hiſtory gains 


little by theſe diſcoveries; and às its dominions 


are extended it becomes more barren. It is 
aſſerted; by ſenfible travellers, that the natives 


of Braſil can change the colour of a-parrot's 
plumage by art. If this be true and I am apt 
to believe the information, they can make new 
ſpecies at pleaſure, and thus am — 
work for our nomenclators at home. 


Thoſe who uſually bring theſe; birdse Ser are 
Content to make three or four diſtinctions, to 


whichtheygive names; and with theſediſtinctions 
I will content myſelf alſo. The large kind, which 
are of the ſize of a raven, are called/maccaws; 


the next ſize are ſimply called parrots; thoſe 


which are entirely white, are called lories; and 
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the leſſer ſize of all are called parnkeets, The . 


difference between even theſe is rather in the 
ſize than in any other peculiar conformation, 


as they are all formed alike, having toes, two 
before and two behind, for climbing and hold» 
ing; ſtrong hooked bills for breaking open nuts, 
and other hard ſubſtances, on which they feed; 


and loud harſh voices, by which they fill their 
native woods with clatnour. | 

But there are further peculiarities in the 
conformation : and firſt, their toes are contrived 


in a ſingular manner, which appears when they 
walk or climb, and when they are eating. For 


the firſt purpoſe they ſtretch two of their toes 
forward, and two backward; but when they 


take their meat, and bring it to their mouths 
with their foot, they dexterouſly and nimbly 
turn the greater hind toe forward, ſo as to take 


a firmer graſp of the nut, or the fruit they are 
going to feed on, ſtanding all the while upon 
the other leg. Nor even do they preſent their 
food in the uſual manner; for other animals 


turn their meat inwards to the mouth; ; but 


theſe, in a ſeemingly aukward poſition, turn 


their meat outwards, and thus hold the hardeſt 
nuts, as if in one hand, till with their bills they 


break the ſhell, and extract the kernel. 


The bill is faſhioned with ſtill greater pecu - 
Vox. V. ES 
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liarities; ; for the upper chap, as well as "Uo 


lower, are both moveable. In moſt other birds 


the upper chap is connected, and makes but 


one piece with the ſkull; but in theſe, and in 
one or two ſpecies of the feathered tribe more, 
the upper chap is connected to the bone of the 
head by a ſtrong membrane, placed on each 
ide, that lifts and depreſſes it at pleaſure,” By 
this contrivance they can open their bills the 
wider; which is not a little uſeful, as the upper 
chap is ſo hooked and ſo over. Hanging, that, 


if the lower chap only had motion, they could 
ſcarce gape ſufficiently to take any thingy 1 in for, 


their nouriſhment, . 


Such are the uſes or the biak: mal PA * 
when uſed ſeparately, but they are often em- 


ployed both together when the bird is exerciſed 


in elimbing. As theſe birds cannot readily hop 
from bough to bough, their legs not being 


adapted for that purpoſe, they uſe beth. the 


beak and the feet ; firſt catching hold with the 
| beak, as if with a hook, and drawing up the 


legs and faſtening them, then advancing. the 


head and the beak again, and fo-putting for- 
ward the body and the feet Wee till they 


| attain the height they afpire' to. 


The tongue of this bird Ladet; reſenkle 
that of a man; for which reaſon, {ome pretend 
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that ir is ſo well qualified to imitate the uma 
ſpeech; but the organs by which theſe ſounds 
are articulated, lie farther down 1 in the throat, 
being performed by the great motion which 
the os hyoides has in theſe birds above others. 


The parrot,” though common enough in 


Treber will not, however, breed here. The 
climate is too cold for its warm conſtitution; 
and though it bears our winter when arrived 
5 at maturity,” yet it always ſeems ſenſible of its 
rigout, and loſes both its ſpirit and appetite 
during the colder patt of the ſeaſon; It then 
becomes torpid and inactive, and ſeems quite 


— 


changed from that buſtling loquacious animal 
which it appeared in its native foreſts, where it 


is almoſt ever upon the wing. Notwithſtand- 
ing, the parrot lives even with us a conſiderable 
time, if it be properly attended to; and, indeed, 
it ' muft+ be owned, that it employs but too 
great a part of ſome people's attention. | 
The extreme ſagacity and docility of the bird 
may plead as the beſt excuſe: for thoſe who 
ſpend whole hours in teaching their: parrots to 
ſpeak; and, indeed, the bird, on thoſe occa- 
. Gons, ſeems the wiſeſt animal of the two. It 
at firſt obſtinately reſiſts all inſtruction; but 


ſeems to be won by perſeverance; makes a fer 
Ee to imitate the firſt founds, and when 
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it has got one word diſtinct, all the Gant 1 ; 18 
The bird gene- 


come with greater facility. 
rally learns moſt in thoſe families where the 
maſter or miſtreſs have the leaſt to do; and 
becomes more expert, in proportion as its in- 


ſtructors are idly aſſiduous. In going through 


the towns of France ſometime ſince, I could not 


help obferving how much plainer their parrots 


ſpoke than ours, and how very diſtinctly I ander- 


ſtood their parrots ſpeak French, when I could 
not underſtand our own, though they. ſpoke 
my native language. I was at firſt for aſcri- 


- bing it to the different qualities of the two lan · 


guages, and was for entering into an elaborate 
diſcuſſion on the vowels and conſonants; but a 
friend that was with me ſolved the difficulty at 


once, by aſſuring me that the French women 


ſcarce did any thing elſe the whole day than fit 
and inſtru&their feathered pupils; and that the 


birds were thus diſtin& in their leffons in con- 


ſequence of continual ſchooling. . 


The parrots of France are e very ex- 
pert, but nothing to thoſe of the Braſils, where 
the education of a. parrot is conſidered as a very 
ſerious affair. The Hiſtory of Prince Mau rice's 


parrot, given us by Mr, Locke, is tog well 


known to be repeated here; but Cluſius aſſures 


us that the parrots of that country are the molt 
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with reaſon. The great parrot, called the 
aicurour, the head of which is adorned with 

yellow, red, and violet, the body green, the 
end of the wings red, the feathers of the tail 


long and yellow; this bird, he afferts, which 


is ſeldom brought into Europe, is à prodigy 


of underſtanding. A certain Braſilian woman, 


« that lived in a village two miles diſtant from 
4 the iſland on which we reſided, had a parrot of 


this kind which was the wohder of the place. 


4 It ſeemed endued with ſuch underſtanding, as 
«to diſcern and comprehend whatever ſhe ſaid 
* to it. As we ſometimes uſed to paſs by that 
« woman's. houſe, ſhe uſed to call upon us to 
« ſtop, promiſing, if we gave her a comb, or a 


« looking-glaſs, that ſhe would make her parrat | 


u fing and dance to entertain us. If we agreed 
#* to her requeſt, as ſoon as ſhe had pronounced 
4 ſome words to the bird, it began not only to 
# leap and ſkip on the perch on which it ſtood, 
but alſo to talk and to whiſtle, and imitate the 
1 ſhoutings and exclamations of the Braſilians 


% when they prepare for battle. In brief, when 


it came into the woman's head to bid it ſing, 
* it ſang; to dance, it danced. But if, contrary 
to our promiſe, we refufed to give the wo- 


« man my NOW preſent agreed ON, We. Parrot | 


TY: 
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6 3 to ſympathize i in her e and 


_ 4 was filent and immoveable; neither could we, 


« by any means, provoke 1. to e GEE oe 


4 or tongue. _ -. : 
This ſagacity, which Pardo Nie 1 in a TY 


meſtiĩe ſtate, ſeems alſo natural to them in. their 
native reſidence among the woods. | They live 


together in flocks, and mutually aſſiſt each | 
other againſt other animals, either by their 


courage . or their notes of warning. They. 


generally breed in hollow trees, where they. 


make a round hole, and do not line their neſt 


Within. If they find any part of a tree begin- 0 


ning to rot from the breaking off of a branch, 


vor apy ſuch accident, this they take gare ta . 
ſcoop, and to make the hole ſufficiently wide 


and convenient; hut it ſometimes happens that 
they are content with the hole which a wood-, 


pecker has, wrought out with greater caſe before 
them; and in this they prepare to Wien, _ 


bring up their young. 


'They lay. two or three eggs; ald probably 


the ſmaller. kind may lay more; for it is a rule 


- that univerſally holds through Nature, that the 
ſmalleſt animals are always the moſt prolific ; 


for being, from their natural weakneſs, more 


ſubject to devaſtation, Nature finds it neceſſary. 
to repleniſh the ſpecies by ſuperior fecundity.” 
In þ Tg however, the number of their eggs 


* 
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is Rinted to two, like Wolfe of the pigeon, and | 
they are about the fame ſize. They are always 


marked with little ſpeoks, like thoſe of a par- 


tridge; and ſome tr rellers aſſure us, that they 


are always found in the trunks of the talleſt, 


ſtraighteſt, and the largeſt trees. The natives 
of theſe countries, who have little elſe to do, 


are very aſſiduous in ſpying out the places 
where the parrot is ſeen to neſtle, and generally 


come with great joy to inform the Europeans, 
if there be any, of the diſtovery. As thoſe _ 


birds have always the greateſt docility that are 
taken young, ſuch a neſt is often conſidered as 


worth taking ſome trouble to be poſſeſſed of; 


and, for this purpoſe, the uſual method of 
coming at the young, is, by cutting down the 
tree. In the fall of the tree it often happens 
that the young parrots are killed; but if ons | 
of them ſurvives the en it is conkdered as os 
ſufficient recompence. SHE 
Such is the avidity wich which oy birds are 
fughs when young; for it is known they always 
ſpeak beſt when their ear has not been anticipa- 
ted by the harſh notes of the wild ones. But as 
the natives are nat able upon all occaſions to ſup- 


ply the demand for young ones, they are con- 


tented to take the old; and for 'thatpurpoſeſhoot 
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with cotton, which knocks down the bird ts 
out killing it. The parrats thus ſtunned are gcar- 
ried home: ſome die, but others recoyer, and, 
by kind uſage and plentiful food, ee * 
| tive and. noity. | 

But it is not far the ſake of their 3 
alone that the parrot is ſought after among 


the ſavages; for, though ſome of them are 
hut tough and ill-taſted, yet there are other 


ſorts, particularly of the ſmall parakeet tribe, 
that are very delicate food. In general it obtains 
that whatever fruit or grain theſe: birds moſtly 


feed upon, their fleſh partakes of the flavour, 


and becomes good or ill taſted, according to the 
qualityof their particular diet. When the guava 


is ripe, they are at that ſeaſon fat and tender; 
if they feed upon the ſeed of the acajoy; their 
fleſh contracts an agreeable flavour of garlic; 


if they feed-upon the ſeed of the ſpicy trees, 


their fleſh then taſtes of cloves and cinnamon; 


while, on the contrary, it is inſupportably bitter 
if the berries they feed on are of that quality, 


| The ſeed of the eottori-tree intoxicates them in 
the ſame manner as wine does man; and even. 


wine itſelf is drunk by parrots, as Ariſtotle 
aſſures us, by which they are thus rendered 


more talkative and amuſing. But of all food, 
| they are onde of the contin, or baſtard 
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Caffron; which, though ſtrongly purgative to 
man, agrees perfectly with their conſtitution, 
and fattens them in a very ſhort time. 
Of the parakeet kind in Brafil, Labat aſſures 


us, that they are the moſt beautiful in their 
plumage, . and: the moſt talkative birds in Na- 


ture. They are very tame, and appear fond 

of mankind; they ſeem pleaſed with holding 
parley with him; they never have done; but 
while he continues to talk, anſwer him, and 
appear reſolved to have the laſt word; but they 
are poſſeſſed of another quality which is ſuffi- 


cient to put an end to this affociation: their 
fleſh is the moſt delicate imaginable, and highly 
eſteemed by thoſe who are fonder of indulging 
their appetites than their ears, The fowler 


walks into the woods, where they keepin abun- 


dance; but as they are green, and exactly the 


i colour of the leaves among which they fit, he 
only hears their prattle, without being able to 


ſee a ſingle bird; he looks round hini, ſenſible 


that his game is within gun-ſhot in abundance, 
but is mortified to the laſt degree that it is im- 
poſſible to ſee them. Unfortuuately for theſe' 


little animals, they are reſtleſs and ever on the 
wing, ſo that in flying from one tree to another 


he has but too frequent opportunities of de- 
Aroping them; for as ſoon as _ * WN 
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the tree on which they ſat of all its berries, 
ſome. one of them flies off to another; and, is | 
that be found fit for the purpoſe, it gives a loud 
call, which all the reſt reſort to. That is the | 
opportunity the fowler has long been waiting 
for; he fires in among the flock while they are 
yet on the wing; and he ſeldom fails of bring- - 
ing down a part of them. But it is ſingular 
enough to ſee them when they find their com- 
panions fallen. They ſet up a loud outery, as 
if they were chiding their deſtroyer, and do not 
ceaſe till they ſee kim e 8 a nd 
charge, ee 
But, though ow; are ef b dms 5. 
deſtroying theſe beautiful birds, they are in very 
great plenty; and in ſome countries on the coaſt 
of Guinea, they are conſidered by the Negroes as 
their greateſt tormentors. The flocks of parrots 
perſecute them with their uncealing ſereaming; 
and devour whatever fruits they attempt to pro- 
duce by art in their little gardens. In other 
places they are not ſo deſtructive, but ſufficiently 
common; and, indeed, there is ſcarce a country 
of the tropical climates that has not many of 
the common kinds as well as ſome peculiarly its 
own. Travellers have counted more than an 
hundred different kinds on the continent of 
Africa only; there is one country in particular, 
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north of the Cape of Good Hope, which. takes 
its name from the multitude; of parrots which 
are ſeen in its woods.. ; There are white. parrots. 
' ſeen in the burning regions af Ethiopia; in the 
Eaſt Indies, they are of the largeſt ſize in 
South America, they are docile and talkative; 
in all the iſlands of the Pacific Sea and the 
Indian Ocean, they ſwarm in great variety and 
abundance, and add to the ſplendour of thoſe: _ 
woods We Wee, mas: Ahl in een 
green. { 
80 generally are : theſs birds Iten at NR 
and ſo great is their variety, that nothing ſeems 
more extraordinary than that there was but one 
ſort of them known among the. ancients, and 
that at a time when they pretended to be maſters. | 
of the world. If nothing elſe could ſerve ta 
ſne w the vanity of a Roman's boaſt, the parrot⸗ 
tribe might be an inſtance, of which there are 
an hundred kinds now known; not one of 
which naturally breeds in the countries that 
acknowledged the Roman power. The green 
parakeet, with a red neck, was tlie firſt of this 
kind that was brought into Europe, and the 
only one that was know to the ancients, from 
the time of Alexander the Great to the age of 
Nero: This was brought from India; and, 
when afterwards the Romans began to ſcek and 


. ²˙ ! 7˙ . Bs, ee 


1 


and rummage through all their dominions, for 
new and unheard of luxuries, they at laſt found 


out others in Gaganda, an iſland of Ethiopia, 
which they e as an extraordinary UF 
govery. 

Parrots have uſually the farms diforders with 


ether birds; and they have one ortwo peculiar | 
to their kind. They are ſometimes ſtruck by 


a kind of apoplectic blow, by which they fall 


from their perches, and for a while ſeem ready 


| to expire. The other is the growing of the 
beak, which becomes ſo very much hooked as 


to deprive them of the power « of cating. Theſe 


infirmities, however, do not hinder them from 
being long-lived; for a Parrot, well kept, will 
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Tais is one of the wieds. which, Do its 
great fecundity, we have, in ſome pat” 
reclaimed from a ſtate of Nature, and taught to 
live in habits of dependence. Indeed, its fe- 
cundity ſeems to be increaſed; by human culti- 
vation; ſince thoſe pigeons that live in a wild 
_ ſtate, in the woods, are by no means ſo fruitful 

as thoſe in our pigeon-houſes nearer home. 
| The power of increaſe in moſt birds depends 
upon the quantity of their food; and i it is ſeen, 
in more than one inſtance, that man, by. ſup- 
plying food in plenty, and allowing the animal 
at the ſame time a proper ſhare of freedom, has ' 
brought ſome of thoſe kinds which are. known 
to lay but once a 55 to RO much more 
5 prolifie. VVV 
rietion, eee their origin Joe! one q; pecies, the 
Stock-Dove only, the Engliſh name, . implying . 
its being the ſtock or ſtem from whence the 
other- domeſtic kinds have been propagated. 
This bird, in its natural ſtate, is of a deep blueiſh 
aſh colour; 3 the breaſt daſhed with a fine Oe. 
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able green nd purple; : its 1 jy marked with 
two black bars; the back white, and the tail 
barred near the end with black. Theſe are the 
colours of the pigeon in a ſtate of Nature 5 and 
from theſe ſimple tints has man by art propa- 
By gated a variety that words candot deſcribe, nor 


even fancy 'ſuggeſt? However, Nature ſtill 


7 perſeveres in her great out-line; and though 
the form, colour; and even the fecundity of 


theſe birds may be altered by att, yet their na- 


| tural manners and inclinations conti nue * the 


a farms. 15 Abe A 2 8 240 woo * e; . 2 "YE B. 0 my as Sy - K > 


The tick dove; in its native wodls" differs | 


Hh the ring-dove, à bird that has never Been 
reclaimned, by its breeding in the holes of rock 
| and the Hollows or trees. All other bitds of the 
piteon-xind bulld, like' rocks, in the topmoſt 


bikebbes of the foreſt! and chuſe their habitation 
as remote as poſſible from man. But this ſpe- 


cies ſoon takes to build in artificial cavities; 


and, from the temptation of a ready proviſion 
and nuttierous Pty, eaſily ſubmits to the ty- 
ranny of man. Still, however, W preſerves 


its native der for ſevetal | generations, and 
becomes more variegated' only in proportion as 


it removes from the en ho nerf WF: rl eo- 


Touring i in the woods. Eta Bic 
D ts Oe "pigeon, as is well Known 
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other occaſions, it may be left to provide for 


itſelf; and it generally repays the owner for its 


protection. The pigeon lays two white eggs, 


which moſt uſually produce young ones of dif- 
ferent ſexes. For the laying of each egg; it is 
neceſſary to have a partigular congrels with the 
| male; and the egg is uſually depoſited in the 

afternoon. - When the eggs are thus laid, the 
female, in the ſpace of fifteen days, not including 
the three days during which ſhe is employed in 


laying, continues'to hatch, relieved at interyals 


by the male. The turns are uſually regulated 
with great exactneſs. From three or four 


o'clock in the evening til nine the next day, the 


female continues to fit; ſhe is then relieved by 
the male, who takes his place from ten till 
three, while his mate is feeding abroad. In this 


manner they fit alternately till the young are 


The young ones whe 3 hne 0 
food for the three firſt days, only wanting to 
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binds; every month; but then it is er to 
ſupply i it with food when the weather i is ſevere, 5 
or the fields are covered with ſnow. Upon 


excluded. If, during this term, the female de- 
lays to return at the expected time, the male 
follows, and drives her to the neſt; and, ſhould 
he in his turn de nen, the retaliates . | 
W ſeverity. ory ; 
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be kept watm, which is an 3 che 


female hes entirely upon herſelt During thi 


minutes to take: a little food. Fro this they 


are fed for eight or ten days, with corn or Frain 


dl different kinds, which the old ones gather in 
the fields, and keep treaſured up in their crops, 
from whence they throw it up again into the 


mouths of their young ne who: Wm 
demand it. | 
As this ben of feeding. te young from 


the crop is different in birds of the pigeon- 


kind from all others, it demands a more detailed 


explanation. Of all birds, for its ſize; the pigeon 


has the largeſt. crop, yrhich is alſo made in 


ded: by a member of the 


Royal Academy of Sciences, it was found that | 


if the anatomiſt blew air into the wind- pipe, 


it diſtended the crop or gullet to a prodi 
gious fize. This was the more extraordinary 
as there ſeemed to be no communication what- 


ever between theſe two receptacles ; as the 


— by which we breathe, as every one 

knows, leads to a very different receptacle from 
| that where we put our food. By what apertures 
the air blown into the lungs: of the pigeon 


makes its way into the crop; is\unktiown; but 
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out the Bad alſo, whivh is . . 
| like a pellet nen pop-gum. The young 
ones open-mbathed receive this tribute of affec. 
tion, And are. thus' Fed: three times a day. 1a | 

_ feading, the male uſually ſuppljes the young. 
female; while the old female ſupplies the yamg = 


of the eppoſite ſex. | The food with which they 
are ſupplied is more macerateditv the begin- 


ning; but as they grow older, the parents gire 
it lefs preparation, and at laſt drive them out tu 


mift for themſetves. When well fed, however, 
the vid ones do not it for the total Nee 


of their young; but; in the tame neſt; are to be 


found youug ones almoſt - en «nd 


edge hatching, at the fame time. oils 


Ide fidelity of the wrtiwilore is eee | 
— makes the uſual compariſon of ſuch poets 
às are content to repeat wlint others have ſaid 
before them; but the pigeon of the dove - houſe 
is not ſo fuithful; and, having been ſubjecteti 
to man, it puts on Heentwuſneſs/ among: its 
other domeſtic habits. Two males are 'often 

ſeen quarrelling forthe ſame miftreſs;and when 
the female admits the addreſſes of 'a mew gal. 


lam her eld companion ſoems to bear the con- 
tempt with ſome marks uf diſpleaſure, abftzins 


apany, or if he approaches, it is 
only to chaſtiſe her: There have been inſtandes 
when two males, being diſpleaſed with their 
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reſpective mates, have thought proper to make 
an exchange, and hhve lived in 2 e 
with their new companions, .- 255 
S8 great is the produce of. this bind in ite 
domeſtic. Nate, that near fifteen thouſand may 
in the {pace of four years be produced from a 
ſingle pair. But the ſtock-dove ſeldom breeds 
above twice a: year; for, when the winter months - 
come, the whole employment of the fond cou- 
ple is rather for fell - preſervation, than tranſ- 
mitting a poſterity. They ſeem, however, to 
have a ſtronger attachment to their young than 
thoſe who are found to breed ſo oſten; whe: 
ther it be that inſtinct acts more powerfully 
upon them in their ſtate of nature, or that their 
c ee Rb ate = Pann wana of 


6 claims. L 


It is 3 A 1 of on therefore, that 
de wich are called carriers, and are f 
uſed to convey letters, are produced. Theſe are 
eaſily diſtinguiſhed from all others by their eyes, 
which are compaſſed about with à broad cirele 
of naked white {kin, and by; being of a dark 
blue or blackiſh. colour, It is from their at- 
tachment to their native place, and particularly 
where they have brought up their young, that 
theſe birds are employed in ſeveral countries ag 
_ be HE een 5 1 * N 
| fot 239K 3 V6: 4 2 
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pa PA from the place where they were bred, 
and whither it is intended to ſend them back 
with information. The letter is tied under the 
bird's wing; and it is then let looſe to return. 
The little animal no ſooner finds itſelf at liberty, 
than its paſſion for its native ſpot directs all its 
motions. It is ſeen, upon theſe occaſions, 
flying directly into the clouds to an amazing 
height; and then, with the greateſt-certainty 
and exadtneſs, directing itſelf by ſome ſurpri- 
ſing inſtinct towards home, which lies ſometimes 
at many miles diſtance, bringing its meſſage to 
thoſe to whom it is directed. By what marks 


they diſeover the place, by what chart they are 1 fi 
guided in the right way, is to us utterly un- n 
known; certain it is, that in the ſpace of an A 
hour and an half they perform a journey of forty 92 
miles; which is a degree of diſpatch three times c : 


greater than the fleeteſt; quadrupede' can per- 
form. © Theſe birds are not brought up at pre- 
ſent. with as much care as formerly, when 
they were ſent from governors in a beſieged 
city to generals that were coming to relieve it 
without; when they were ſent from princes to 
their ſubjects with the tidings of ſome fortunate 
event, or from lovers to their miſtreſſes with ex- 
preſſions of their paſſion., The only: uſe we now 
ſee) made of them, is to be let fly at Tyburn, 
when the cart 18 drawn away; pretty much as 
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\ wh Bat ancient hero was to be interred, an 
eagle was ſent off from the funeral A to com- 
been his apotheoſis. S 
The varieties of the tame pigeon are ſo nu- 
Aerons, That it would be a vain attempt to 
mention them: ſo much is the figure and the 8 
colour of this bird under human controul, that 1 
pigeon· fanciers, by coupling a male and fe- i 
male of different ſorts,” can breed them, as they 1 
expreſs it, to a feather. From hence we have 
the various names of croppers, carriers, ja- 
cobinet, pouutert, runte, and turbits : all birds 
that at. firſt might have accidentally varied 
from the ſtock-dove; and: then, by having 
theſe varieties ſtill heightened by food, cli- 
mate, and paring, different ſpecies have been 
produced. But there are many ſpecies of the 
wild pigeon, which, though, bearing a ſtrong 
affinity to the ſtock-dove, are, | nevertheleſs, 
ſufficiently different from it to deſerve a diſtinct 
deſcription. The ring- dove is of this num- 
ber; a good deal larger than the former, and 
building its neſt, with a few dry ſticks, in the 
boughs of trees. This ſeems a bird much 
founder of its native freedom than the former; 5 
and attempts have been frequently made to 
render it domeſtic; but they have hitherto 
proved — for, though their eggs hays: 
3 2 
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| been hatched by the tate pigeon in Cs | 
houſe, yet as foon as they could fly, they ab. 
ways betook themſelyes to the woods where | 


they were firſt produced. In the beginning of 


winter, theſe aſſemble in great flocks in the 
woods, and leave off cooing; nor do they re- 


ſume this note of courtſhip till the begioning 


of March, when the genial ſeafon, by ſupply- 


ing them with food, renews. their defires. 75 
The turtle dove is a fmaller, but a mueh 


ſhyer, bird than any of the former. It may 
eaſily be diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by the iris 
of the eye, which is of a fine yellow, and by a 
beautiful crimſon circle that encompaſſes the 


eye-lids. The fidelity of theſe birds. is noted; 
and a pair being put in a cage, if one dies, the 


other will not ſurvive it. The turtle-duue is a 
bird of paſſage, and few or none remain in our 
northern elimates in winter. They fly in flocks 

When they come to breed here in ſummer, and 
delight in open, mountainous, ſandy countries; 
But they build their tefts in the midſt of woods, 


and chuſe the moſt retired ſituations for incu- 


bation. They eres WE DOE ROI B08 | 


are fondeſt of millet-· ſeed. 


IJ u?o this ſhort lift might be added « long © ca- 
9 of foreign pigeons, of which we know | 
"IRA more than the plamage and the Names : 


tr of 5 iy 9. 4. has 


_ 29 
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| Indeed, the variety of their plumage i is as beau- 
tiful as the names by which they are known 
are harſh and diſſonant. The ocotzimtzcan, 
for inſtance, is one of the moſt ſplendid tenants 
of the Mexican foreſts; but few, I believe, 
would defire to learn the name, only to be in- 
formed that it is covered with purple green, 
and yellow plumage. To deſcribe ſuch birds, 
the hiſtorian's pen is not half ſuch an uſeful 
implement as the painter's pencil. 
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See Sant n e b 
fmaller, we come to birds of the Spartom kind; 


or that claſs of deautiful little animals that, 

being leſs than the pigeon, go on diminiſhing 

till we arrive at the bumming bird, _ — 

of the feathered creation. 

The birds which compoſe this ls chiefly 

ie in the neighbourhood of man, and ore his 
greateſt favourites. The falcon may be more 


eſteemed, and the turkey more uſeful; but 


theſe he conſiders as ſervants, not as friends; 
as animals reclaimed merely to ſupply him with 


ſome of the conveniences of life: but theſe little / 


painted ſongſters have his affections, as well 
from their beauty as their melody; it is this 
delightfulclaſs that fill his groves with harmony, 
and lift his heart to ſympathize with their rap- 
tures. All the other elaſſes are either mute or 
ſereaming; it is this diminutive tribe only that 
have voices equal to the beauty of their figures; 
equally adapted to whom ew and n 
each other. 5 


1 


7 
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As they are the favourites of man, ſo they 


are chiefly ſeen near him. All the great 
birds dread his vicinity; and keep to the 


thickeſt darkneſs of the foreſt, or the brow of 
the moſt craggy | precipice: but theſe ſeldom 
reſort to the thicker parts of the wood; they 
Feep near its edges, in the neighbaurhood of 
cultivated fields, i in the hedge-rows. of farm 
grounds; and even in the yard, mitiog, with 


the: poultr.Ʒ.77 


It muſt be alta dd; Mn their living 
near man is not a ſociety of affection on their 
part, as they approach inhabited grounds 


merely becauſe their chief proviſion is to be 
found there. In the depth of the deſert, or the 


gloom af the foreſt, there. 4 is no grain to be 
picked up; none of theſe tender buds that are 


ſo grateful to their appetites; inſects them- 
ſelves, that make ſo great a part of their food, 
are not found there in abundance; their natures 


being unſuited to the moiſture of the place, As 
we enter, therefore, deeper into uncultivated 
woods, the ſilence becomes more profound; 
every thing carries the look of awful ſtillneſs; 
there are none of thoſe warblings, none of thoſe 
murmurs that awaken attention, as near the 


habitations of men; there is nothing of that 


confuſed buzz, formed by the united though | 


ent 
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dime weisev dÞ-eubtropeter amt bild bu 
| all is profoundly dead and ſolemn. Now and 
then, indeed, the traveller may be rouzed from 


this lethargy of life, by the voice of an heron; 
or the ſeream of an eagle; but his ſweet little 
friends and warblers have totally forſaken him. 

Tere is ſtill another reaſon for theſe little 
birds avoiding the depths of the foreſt; which 
is, that their moſt formidable enemies uſually 
reſide there. The greater birds, like robbers, 


chuſe the moſt dreary ſolitudes for their re- 


treats; and, if they do not find, they make 4 
deſert all around them. The ſmall birds fly 


from their tyranny, and take protection in 


the vicinity of man, where they know their more 
unmereiful . will not venture to e ; 


them. 


All birds, even thoſe of. W 1. con- 
tent with a certain diſtrict to provide food and 
centre in. The red: breaſt or the wren ſeldom 


leaves the field where it has been brought up, 
or where its young have been excluded; even 


though hunted it flies along the hedge, and 


ſeems fond of the place with an imprudent per- 
ſeverance. The fact is, all theſe ſmall birds 
marx k out a territory to themſelves, which they + 
will permit none of their on ſpecies to remain 


in; they guard their dominions with che moſt | 


| 3\- | 
* AN n167T0RY OF: 
watchful: . and we ſeldom find. tre 


male tenants in the ſame hedge together⸗ 


Thus, though fitted by Nature for the ot 


wandering life, theſe little animals do not. make 


ſach diſtant | excurſions, during the ſeuſon of 


their ſtay. as the Rag or the leveret.- Food ſeems 


to be the only object that puts them in motion, 


and when that is provided for them in ſuffi- 
cient plenty, they never wander. But as that is 
ſeldom permanent through the year, almoſt 


every bird is then obliged/to change its abode, 


Some are called birds of paare, becauſe they 


are obliged to take long journics for this purpoſe; 


but, ſtrictly {peaking;, almolt every other kind 
are birds of paſſage, though, their migration may 
not be to places ſo remote. At lame particular 
ſeaſon of the year, all ſmall birds migrate either 


from one county to another, or from _ more 


inland provinees towards the ſhore. 


There are ſeveral perſous who get a 8 


by watching the ſeaſons when our ſmall birds 
begin to migrate from one county: o another 
and by taking them with nets in their paſſage. 
The birds ure found to fy, gs the bitd-· catehers 
— W it, chiefly Uutingithe' month of October, 
Gaal Ensch 'Night- in March, which is 

| much — bor fidett 


Aber and Neveniber. - There 
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Nor is it lefs rediatkeble; that ſeyeral a theſe 


ſpecies of fligut- birds make their appearance 
in regular ſucceſſion. The pippet, for inſtance, 


when-they ure caught in greateſt number. To 
this the wood - lark ſucceeds, and continues its 
flight till cowards the middle of October; other 
birds fallow, but are not fo punctually perio - 
dical 3 the green-finth does not begin till the - 


froſt obliges it to ſeek. for a change. Theſe 
birds, during thoſe months, fly from day-break 


till twelye at noon; and there is afterwards a 
fmall Sight from two till night. Such are the 
ſeaſuns of the migration of the birds, which 
have been uſually conũdered as ſtatiouary, and 
on theſe occaſions theyare caught in great abun- 
dance, as they are on their journey. But the 


ſame arts uſed to allure them upon other oca- 


kons would be utterly! fruitleſs, as they avoid 


the nets. with the moſt prudent circumſpection 


The autumnal flight probably conſiſts; of the 
parents conducting their new-fledged young to 
thoſe places where there is ſufficient proviſion, 
and a proper temperament of che air during the 
winter feaſon; and their return in ſpring is ob- 
viouſly from an attachment to the place which _ . 
was found ſo convenient ee e 5 
of neſtling ay a 1 NAT ng 
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derers. His nets are a moſt ingenious piece of 
mechanif, being generally twelve yards and 


a half long, and two yards and a half wide, and 
ſo contrived as from a flat poſition to riſe on 


. . coyee to come between them. The birds in 
their paſſage are always obſerved to fly againſt 
the wind; hence there is a great contention 
among the bird-catchers which ſhall gain the 


"BE ind; for example; if it is weſterly, the bird- 
. catcher who lays his nets moſt to the eaſt; is 


| ſure of the inoſt plentiful ſport if his call-birds 


are good. For this purpoſe, he generally car- 
ries five or ſix linnets, two gold-finches, two 
green-Hinches, one wood- lark, one red- poll, 

nd perhaps a bull-finch, a yellow- hammer, a 


| tit-lark, and an aberdavine: theſe are placed at 


 {nall diftances from the nets in little cages. He 
has beſides what he calls his; bird, which 
are placed upon a moveable pei 


reh, which the 
catcher can raiſe at pleaſure un 


down as the wild bird approaches. But this is 


bot enough to allure the wild bird down; it 
muſt be called by one of the call · birds in the 
cages; and theſe, by being made to moult pre- 


bird Betcher ee art to rn e wan- 


1 
” bo” * B * * ; 
Hg: 


zeans of 


a ſtring; and theſe he always lifts. gently up and 


2 


— 
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© kbatuvely ia a warm, cage, call louder and better 
than thoſe that are wild and at freedom. There 
even appears a malicious j joy in theſe call-birds 
to bring the wild ones into the ſame ſtate of 
daptivity, while at the fame time their call is 
louder and their plumage brighter than in a 
Kate of nature. Nor is their fight or hearing 
leſs. exquiſite, far exceeding that of the bird- 


_, catcher; far the inſtant the wild birds are per- 
ceived, notice is given by one to the reſt of the 


.call-birds, who all unite in the ſame tumultuous 


eaſtacy of pleaſure. The call-birds do not ſing 


Upon thoſe occaſions as a bird does in a chamber, 
but incite the wild ones by ſhort jerks, which, 
when the birds: ate good, may be heard at a 
great diſtance, The allurement of this call is 
Fo great, thut the wild bird hearing it is ſtopped 
in its moſt rapid flight; and, if not already ac- 
quainted with the nets; lights boldly within 
twenty yards perhaps of the hird-catcher, and 


on a ſpot which it would otherwiſe have quite 


difregarded. This is the opportunity wiſhed 


Gr, and the bird-catcher pulling a ftring, the 
nets on each fide riſe in an inſtant, and clap di- 
_ "realy down on the poor little unſuſpecting vi- 
 fftant; Nay, it frequently happens that if half 
a flock only are caught, the remaining half will 
Immediately afterwards light between. the nets, | 
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and ſhare the fate of their companions. Should 
only one bird eſcape, this unhappy ſarvivo 
will alſo venture into danger till it is caught; 
ſuch a faſcinating power have the call-birds. 
Indeed, it is not eaſy to acoount for the nature 


of this call, whether it be a challenge to combat, 


an invitation to food, or a prelude to courtſhip. 
As the call-birds are all males, and as the wild 


birds that attend to their voice are moſt 


frequently males alſo, it does not ſeem that 
love can have any influence in their aſſiduity. 
Perhaps the wild females, in thoſe flights, 
attend to and obey the call below, and their 
male companions of the flight come down to 
bear them company. If this be the eaſe, and 
that the females have unfaithfully led their 
mates into the nets, they are the firſt that are 
puniſhed for their infidelity; the males are only 


made captives for ſinging; while the : females 


are indiſcriminately killed, and ſold e 
ſerved up to the tables of the delicate. 8 

Whatever be the motives that thus on: a 
flock of birds in their flight, whether they be 
of gallantry or of war, it is certain that the 
ſmall birds are equally remarkable for both. 


It is, perhaps, the genial deſire that in- 
ſpires the courage of moſt animals; and that 
being greateſt in the males, gives them a 
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greater degree of valour than the 1 hs | 
Small birds. being extremely amorous, are re- 


markably brave. However contemptible theſe 
little warriors are to larger creatures, they are 
often but too formidable to each other; and 
ſometimes fight till one of them yields up his 
life with the victory. But their contentions 
are ſometimes of a gentler nature. Two male 
birds ſhall ſtrive in ſong, till, after a long 
ſtruggle, the loudeſt ſhall entirely ſilence the 
other. During theſe contentions, the female 
fits an attentive filent auditor, and often re- 
wards the loudeſt ar ant N N her company | 
during the ſeaſon. pes 

Singing among birds is almoſt aten, 
the prerogative of the male. With them it is 
the reverſe of what occurs in the human kind. 


Among the feathered tribe, the heavieſt cares ö 


of life fall to the lot of the female. Hers is the | 
fatigue of incubation, and to her devolves the 
principal fatigue of nurſing the helpleſs brood. 
To alleviate theſe fatigues, and to ſupport her 


under them, Nature has given the ſong to the 
male. This ſerves as a note of blandiſhment at 
firſt to attract her affections; ; it ſerves as a 


note to delight her during che time of ner 


incubation; but it ſerves ſtill farther as a note 


of ſec 8 to aſſure her that no danger threatens 
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to moleſt her. The male, while his 


5 continuing at once to witch and to 


While his voice is heard, the female reſts in ; 
confident ſecurity; and, as the poet expreſſes 


t, appeats mo/t bleſſed when neſt anſren: But if 


any appearance of danger offers to intrude, the 

5 that a moment before was ſo loud and 
ſportive, ſtops all of à ſudden; and this is 2 
moſt certain ſignal to his n 4 enn, * | 


her own ſecoritye - 

| "Timm oe Ns eee et 
more delicate -eontrivance than that of the 
larger kinds. As the volume of their bodies 


is ſmaller, the materials of which their neſts 
are compoſed are generally warmer. It is eaſy 
to conceive that. fmall things keep heat a 


| Horter time than thoſe that are large. The 


| eggs, therefore, of ſmall birds require a place 
of more conſtant warmth than thoſe of great 


ones, as being liable to cool more quickly; and 


accordingly their neſts are built warmer and | 


deeper, lined on the inſide with fofter ſubſt 
and guarded above with a better covering. 
But it ſometimes happens that the little arehi- 
| tects are diſturbed in their operations, and 
then they are obliged to make a neſt; not ſuch 

as they wiſh, but ſuch as they can. The bird, 


| hatching, fits upon ſome neighbouring tree, 
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whoſe neſt has been robbed ſeveral times, builds | | 


up her laſt in a very ſlovenly manner, conſcious 
that, from the near approach of winter, ſhe 
muſt not take time to give her habitation every 


poſlible advantage it is capable of receiving. 


mL is gelbe, nothing can exceed 
che cunning which the male and female em- 


ploy to canceal it. If it is built in buſhes, 
the pliant branches are ſo diſpoſed as to hide 


take care never 0 go in or out while there is 


any one in fight. The greater birds continue 
from their neſt for ſome time, as their eggs 


take no damage in their abſence ; but the little 


binds are afſiduous while they fit, and the neft 


is always occupied by the male when the fe- 


CO e eee . 
Ihe firit food of all birds of the ſparrow kind 


is worms and inſets. Even the ſparrow and 


the gold-finch, that when adult feed only upon 
7 grain, have both been fed upon inſets while 


in the neſt. The young ones, for ſome time 


after their exclufion from the hell, zequire no. 
Hood; bot the pt fron ade cheirchioping | 


* ATE 


it entirely from. the view; if it be built 
among meſs, nothing outwardly. appears to 
is always built gear thoſe plages where food 


| 
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and gapin g that they begin to feel the. ap- 


proaches of hunger, and flies to provide them | 
a plentiful ſupply, In her abſenee they con- 


tinue to lie cloſe together, andcheriſheach other 
by their mutual warmth. During this interval 


alſo, they preſerve a perfect filence, uttering 
not the ſlighteſt note, till the parent returns. 
Her arrival is always announced by a chirrup, 


which they perfectly underſtand, and which 


5 : they anſwer all together, each petitioning for its 


portion. The parent diſtributes a ſupply to 


each by turns, - cautiouſly avoiding. to gorge 


them, but, to give them often, though little at 


a-time. The wren will in this manner feed 
ſeventeen or eighteen young anes, without paſ⸗ 5 
fing over one of them, = 
Such is the manner in which theſe birds 
tiivg forth and hatch their young; but it yet 
remains to uſher them from the neſt into life, 
and this they very aſſiduouſly perform. When 
they are full fledged, and fitted for ſhort flights, 
the old ones, if the weather be fair, lead them a 
few yards from the neſt, and then compel them 
to return. For two or three ſucceeding days they 
are led out in the ſame manner, but each day to 


ſeek more diſtant adventures. When it is per- 


-  . ceived that they can fly, and ſhift for themſelves, 
ten the parents forſake them for erer, and 


. $a wwe „ e 0 *y 


pay * no more attention 1 HI PR to 


* "Iv | 


other birds i in the ſame flock, Indeed, it would 
ſeem among theſe little animals, that, from the 
moment their young are ſet out, all future 
connexion ceaſes between the male and female; - 


they go ſeparate ways, each to provide for it- 
ſelf during the rigours of winter; and, at the 


approach of ren e Jocks. for A new . 
i eiate. NE 4 5 1 


In general, pirds 1 when they come to pair 


in ſpring, aſſociate. with thoſe of their own age 


and place of abode. Their ſtrength or courage 
is generally in proportion to their age; the 


oldeſt females firſt feel the acceſſes of defire, 


and the oldeſt males are the boldeſt to drive off 


all younger pretenders. Thoſe next in courage 


and deſire, become pretenders, till they are al- 
moſt all provided 3 in turn, The youngeſt « come 
laſt; as, in fact, they are the lateſt in their : 
„ k But ſtill there are ſeveral, both 5 
males and females, that remain unprovided for; 


either not happening to meet with each other, 


or at leaſt not during the genial interval. 
Whether theſe mix with ſmall birds of a dif. 
. ferent ſpecies, is a doubt which naturaliſts haye 
not been able thoroughly to reſolve. Addiſon, 
- ip ſome beautiful Latin lines, inſerted in the 


e is entirely of opinion fhgt birds 
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oblerve a ſtrict chaſtity of rs 
: admit the cateſſes of een did” 


Chaſe are their inflnde, füt is che be, g 
No ee beauty empty to Fife debe: Sits $0 


1 r fimple plumage, or the dach down . 15 9 


| Howell Attend Sits was . 
Hence thro! their tribes no mix'd, polluted fame, 


| No monkter-breed io mark the groyes with ſham {9 "349 


But the chaſte blackbird, to its partner true, 
| bo ek nt Kari 


| Sings to in mate, EDEN 
. | 


enen We Ne 


„ 
va * 
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probability f is againſt this fidelity among the 


ſmaller tenants of the groye. The great birds 


are much more true to their ſpecies than theſe; . 


and, of conſequence, the varieties among them 


175 . are more few. Of the oftrich, the calſowary, | 


and the eagle, thereare but few ſpecies; and no 
arts that man can uſe, could probably. induce 


hem to mix with each other. 


But it is otherwiſe with the Tall bind we 
are deſcribing; it requires very little trouble 
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e are all about the ſame time in EE . 
their young, which is uſually fiſteen days. 
Were I therefore to deſcribe the manners of 


theſe with the fame minuteneſs that I have done 


the greater birds, I ſhould only pxeſent the 


reader with a repetition of the ſame accounts; 1 
animated neither by novelty nor information. 


Inſtead, therefore, of ſpecifying each ſort, I 


3 throw them into groupes; uniting thoſe 
together that practiſe the ſame manners, or cher 


dre remarkable for ſimilar qualifications. 
Willoughby has divided all the ſmaller birds 
into thoſe that have ſlender bills, and thoſe that 


have ſhort and thick bills. Thoſe with flender 


bills, chiefly live upon inſects; thoſe with ſhort, | 


ſtrong bills, live moſtly upon fruits and grain. 
Among flender billed birds, he enumerates 
the thruſh, the. blackbird, the fieldfare, the 
ftarling, the lark, the titmouſe, the water- 
_wagtail, .'the nightingale, the red-ſtart, the 
robin red-breaſt, the beccafigo, the ſtone- 
chatter, the whinchat, the goldfinch, the white- 


throat, the hedge-ſparrow, the pettichaps, the 


golden crowned wren, the wren, the humming- 
bird, and ſeveral other ſmall birds of the 
ſparrow kind, vnknows. in this Pat, of the 
world. 


{AU theſe, as as Was ſaid, live for the moſt part 
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. inſects; and are conſequently of particular 5 
beneſit to man. By theſe are his grounds 


cleared of the pernicious ſwarms. of vermin 


that devour the budding leaves and flowers; 
and that even attack the root itſelf, before ever 
the vegetable can come to maturity. Theſe 
ſeek for and deſtroy the eggs of inſects that 


would otherwiſe propagate in numbers beyond 
the arts of man to extirpate: they know. better 


than man where to ſeek for them; and thus at 


once ſatisky their own appetites, and en hip * 
the moſt eſſential ſervices. . 


But this is not the only merit 0 of chi; 


E init we have the ſweeteſt ſongſters of the grove; 


their notes are ſofter, and their manner more 


muſically ſoothing chan thoſe of hard billed | 
birds. The foremoſt in muſical fame are, the 
nightingale, the thruſn, the blackbird, the Ben 


gy” red: breaſt, the black-cap, and the wren. 
Birds of the ſparrow kind, with thick * 


8 frat bills, are -the groſsbeak, the .greenfinch, 
the bullfinch, the croſsbill, the houſe-ſparrow, | 
the chaffinch, the brambling, the goldfinch, 
the linnet, the ſiſkin, the bunting, the yellow- 
hammer, the ortolan, the wheat- ear, and ſeveral 
other foreign birds, of which we know rather 
the names than the hiſtory. Th 


ſe chiefly feed 


upon fruits, grain, and corn. They are often 


—— ( —̈ 


! Aber mln 


in at te other. But theſe alſo have their uſes: 

| | they are frequently the diſtributors of ſeeds 

Into different diſtricts: thaſe grains which they 

—  Hnllow, are bemetimes not wholly" digeſted; = 
| and these, laid upon a ſoil congenial to them, ö 
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one end of the field; they fly round, and come 


embelliſh the face of Nature with that agreeable 
varictywhich art hut vainly attempts vo imitate. 


The miſletoe plant, which we often! ive grow- 
ing on the tops of elmand other trees, has been 


thought to be pr 


in this manner; yet, 


be, there are many plants propag 


to thrive the better, for firſt having undergone 


| akind.of wmacerntion- inch hunch of the links 
ee e ee on the ground, - 
© -Thexe are ſome agrocable fegen in this 
2 5 and thoſe who like a Joud piercing 


pipe, endued with great variety and perſeve- 


ance, will be pleaſed moſt with their ſinging. 
TE IHE Sn Cann 


es. 
tribe: the harveſt aften faffers from their de- 


5 predations ; and while they are driven off from 


>» F mw o& 


2s it is often ſoen growing on the under fide f 
dhe branch, and fomnetimes on a perpendienlar 
Wot, it ſeems extraondinary how a feed could 
de depoſited in that ſituation, - However this 
depoſitions of birds; and ſorry ſends eee Greig! 
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| yo 0 à mien colder. or warmer, as it ſuit, 
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the linnet, the chaffinch, the asu the - 
_ greenfinch, the hullfinch, the brambling, the 
_ fiſkin, and the yellow-hammer, The nate of 
_ theſe is not ſo generally pleafirig as that of the 
_ ſoft billed bird, but it uſually holds longer; 
and, in a cages theſe 8 are more want 5 | 
and hardy. | 7 
This laſs. of mall 4 like ah tue 
greater, has its wanderers, that leave as for's © 7 
or to embellifh the landſcape here. Some of 
this ſmaller kind, indeed; are called birds of 
_ paſſage, that do not properly come under the 
_ denomination ; for though they diſappear in 
one place; they never leave the kingdom, but 
are ſeen ſomewhere elſe. ut there are many 


among them that take longer flights, aud 


= conſtitutions. The fieldfare, and the 
red-wing breed, paſs theif ſummers in Norway, 


| ntid-bfhiet cud countries, and are tempted hi- 

| ther to our mild winters, and to thoſe various 
| berries which then abound with us, and make 
their principal food. The hawfinch and the 
croſsbill are uncertain viſſtants, and have no 
Rated times of migration. Swallows of every 


ſpecies difappear at the approach of winter. 


The aigitiogale, the bluck-odp, the . 
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the willow- wren, the wheat- ear, the hin That, . 
and the ſtone-chatter, leave us long before the 5 
: approach of winter; while the fiſkin' and the 
linnet only forſake us when our winters are 


more than uſually ſevere. All the reſt of the 


ſmaller tribe never quit this country ;-but up- 
port the ſevereſt rigours of the climate. 


Let it muſt not be ſuppoſed that the manners 


of our little birds prevail in all other countries; 


and that ſuch kinds as are ſtationary with us, 


never wander in other parts of Europe: on the 


contrary, it happens that many of thoſe kinds 
which are birds of paſſage in England, are ſeen, 
in other places, never to depart, but to make 
one country their fixed reſidence, the whole 
year round. It is alſo frequent, that ſome 
birds, which with us are faithful reſidents, in - 


other kingdoms put on the nature of birds of 


1 


paſſage, and diſappear for a ſeaſon. 
The ſwallow, that with us is particularly re- 


marked for being a bird of paſſage, in Upper 


Egypt, and in the iſland of Java, breeds and 
continues the whole year, without ever diſap- 


pearing. Larks, that remain with us the year 


throughout, are birds of paſſage in Sweden; 
and forſake that climate in winter, to return 


again with the returning ſpring. The chaffinch, 
that with us is ſtationary, appears during the 
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winter in Carolina and Virginia; but diſappears 
totally in ſummer, to breed in the more northern 
regions. In Sweden allo, theſe little birds are 
ſeen returning, at the approach of ſpring, from 
the warmer climates, to propagate ; which be- 
ing accompliſhed by the latter end of autumn, 
the males and females ſeparate; the males to 
continue among their native ſnows, the females 
to ſeek a warmer and gentler winter. On this 
occaſion, they are ſeen in flocks, that darken 
all the air, without a fingle male among them, 
making their way into the more ſouthern re- 
gions of Denmark, Germany, and Holland. In 
this amazon- like retreat, thouſands fall by the 
way; ſome by fatigue, ſome by want; but the 
. greateſt number by the nets of the fointer ;; the 
| taking them being one of the chief amuſements 
among the gentry where they paſs. In ſhort, 
the change of country with all this little tribe, 
is rather a pilgrimage than a journey; a migra- 
tion rather of neceſſity than of choice. 
Having thus given a general idea of the 
birds of this claſs, it will be proper to give 
ſome account of the moſt remarkable among 
nes | 
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* the Thruſh we ney rack we a; 


wing, the fieldfire, the black-bird, es * 


Laue, and the water ouzel. 


Theſe are the largeſt af this perro kind, and 


[lp be diſtinguiſhed from all others of this 
' laſs, as well by their fize, which is well known, 
- as by their bills, which are a little bending at 


the point; a ſmall notch- near the end of the 


upper chap; and the outmoſt toe adheting as 
2 as the firſt joint of the middle toe- To this 
tribe may be alſo added the ſtare or ſtarling, 
which, though with a flat bill, too much reſem- 
les theſe birds te be placed any where elſe. 
The Miſfel-Thruſh is diſtinguiſhed from all 
8 of the kind by its ſuperiur five; being much 
| larger than any of them. It differs ſcareely in 
any other reſpect from the chroſtle, except that 


the ſpots of the breaſt are larger. It builds its 


neft in buſhes, or on the fide of fome tree, 38 
all of this kind are found to do, and lays four 


or five eggs in a ſeaſon. Its ſong is very fine, 
which it begins in ſpring, ſitting on the ſummit 
of a high tree. It is the IE bird of all the 
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Bow oPallgreiter birds being either ſereaming, 
ekärterlitg, ot etbakinig. It feeds on inſecte, 
kelly, and chiffetoe-berries; and ſometimes 


ſends forth u very en per ſeream yk: 
Bvighted or diſturbed. 


The black-bird, Which 4 And CE 


dpattionhiy Upon the Alps, is ſometimes 
Abe all over White, is 6 deautifül and a canorous 


bird Whiſtling all the ſpring and fummer- time 


All the greve. It is che deepelt toned warbler 
of the woods; hut tt is rather ünpleaſant in u 


eaßze being lotid and denfcning. It lays four 
Br fie lui eggs, itt & heft hſually bullt at the | 


Maitip' of e bd hawthorn, well pletſtered oh 


me Hide with lay, ftraw, and har. 


AHleufihg, However, as this bird may be, the 


fuel bi, deſeribedd by Bellonius, is in evety 


N far Nrßeribr. This Beautiful animal en- 
Arely Mfethbles a black-bird in all but its blde 
Veleur. I lives in che Higheſt parts of the 


Alpes da een there 'chiſes the moſt craggy 


Lechs and the tiioſt frightful precipices for its 


Yeſdence,” ks it is rarely caüglit, it is in high 


elite ton ehen in the countries where it breeds, 

Büt FM "mote valuable when carried from 

Rome. It notoifly whiſtles in the molt delight - 
Vor. ä = 4 
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arhereditribe chüt Has mufib in its voice; the 
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ful manner, but ſpeaks with an . : 


ſtint voice. It is ſo docile, and obſerves all 


things with ſuch diligence, that though- waked 
at midnight by any of the family, it will ſpeak 


and whiſtle at the word of command. Its co- 


lour about the beginning of winter, from blue 


becomes black, which changes to its original 
hue on the firſt approaches of ſpring. It makes 
its neſt in deep holes, in very high and inacceſ- 


ſible ſolitudes, and removes it not only from the 
aceeſſes of man, but alſo hides it y with ſurpriſing 


.cunning from the ſhammoy, and other wild 
beaſts that might annoy its young. 5114 40 
The manner of taking this beautiful died. is 


faid to be this. The. fowlers, either by chance 


or by lying in wait, having found out the plaee 
where it builds, take with them a a ſtrong ſale 


or ſtake, ſuch as the climbers. of rocks make 


uſe of to aſſiſt them in their aſcent, With the 
aſſiſtance of this, they mount where an ipdif- 


ferent ſpectator would think it impoſñible to 


aſcend, covering their heads at the ſame time 
to ward off any danger of the falling of peebles 


or ſtones from above. At length, with extreme 
-toil and danger, having arrived at the neſt, they 
draw it up from the hole i in which it is uſually 
buried, and cheriſh the young with an aſſiduity, 


equal to the pains. Via took to obain *. I. 
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ales for the molt part. five young and 
never more; it ſeldom deſcends into the plain 
vountry; flies ſwifter than a Wan und 
ſos the ſame food. 
The FEield- fare and the Red-wing due but 
k ſhort ſay in this country. With us they are 
Auſipid tunele( birds flying in flocks, and ex- 
oeſſively wutchful to preſerve the general ſafety. 
All their ſeaſon of muſic and pleaſure is em- 
ployed in the more northern climates, where 
they ſing moſt delightfully, perched among the 
foreſts of maples; with which thoſe countries 
abotind:- They build their heſts in hedges; and A 
why: fix bluiſh green Eggs ſpotted with black. 
Tue starepdiſtinguiſhable from the reſt of this 
tribe by the gloſſy green of its feathers, in forme 
lights, and the purple in others, breeds in hols 
low trees, euves öf houſes; towers, ruins; cliffs, 
and oſten in high rocks over the ſea. It lays 
cx or five eggs of a pale greeniſh aſh- colburʒ 
makes its neſt of ſtraw; ſmall fibres of roots, 
ad ſuch like. Its voice is rougher than the 
reſt of this kind; hut whiat it wants in the me- 
lody of its note; it compenſates by the facility 
with which it is taught to ſpeak. In winter 
theſe birds aſſemble in vaſt flocks, and feed 
upon worms: and inſects. At the approach 
of ſpring, they afſemble 3 in fields, as if in eon- 
1 2 : 


324 Ad S TOAx 10 HR 
3 three vor fourfilays 


Lem to take mo nourthment;! the greater part 


leave che cnu rut e dell» qadkring 


"un their young. 
To this gribe might be added . 


| dred athen birds / of nearly;the-thruſh: ſi ve; chnd =» 


livingilike them upon / fruit and betries; (W.ouds 
euld notꝛaflord variety enough to deſeribe all 
the beautiful dime that adorn. the foreign birds 
ofthe think; kind. e The hrilliant green ef: the 
emerald, the-flaming td of the xuhynthe purple 
_ of the amethyſt, or the bright fue of the ſa- 
Phire, goultl mot :by the maſt art ful cambina- 


tion Mew ny thing only Jively; onidelight- 


ful to the fight as the feathers cf the chilcoqui 


Sr he; tautatol. Malling thetefore,ioner theſs- 


beautiful, but little known: birds, I will 2e 
wmwentian the American angckobird, ,3thefavou+- 
rite ſongſter of i a negion where the birds excel 


rather in 1 | 


Meetneſs of their note. n 

This valnable bird does abt i Adam 80 vie 
with-cherfeathered: inhabitants bf that country 
in the beauty bf its plumage, content th qua- 
Mfications that endeer it to mankind nnidh more. 


Ibis hut q plain ibird to the eye, about ithie ſize 
dt a thruſh of 4 white ahd grey colour, and a 
5 en 3 not only _— 
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natural notes, which are muſical and ſolemn, but 
it can aſſume the tone of every other animal in 
the wood, from the wolf to the raven. It ſeems 
eveii to ſport itſelf in leading: them afttay. IF 
will at one time allure the leſſer birds with the 
call of their males, and then terrify them when 
they, have come near with the ſcreams of tlie 


eagle. There is no bird i in the foreſt, but it can. | 


mimiakz and there is none. that it has not at 
times deceivet by: its call. But, not like ſuch: 
as / we uſually ſee famed for mimicking, with us, 

and; who have. no particular merit of their own; 
the mock- hird is ever ſureſt to pleaſe when it is. 
mok, itſelf... At thoſe. times it uſually frequents. 
the houſes of the American planters; and, ſit- 
ting all night on the chimney-top, pours forth 
the ſweetoſt and the moſt various notes of any 
bird whatever. It would ſeem, if accounts be. 


true, that thie deſicienoy of moſtother ſong birds 


in that country is made up by this bird alone. 

They! often build their neſts. in the fruit · trees 

about houſes, feed upon berries. and other 
fruits, and are eaſily rendered domeſtic. 
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Tur Nightingale i is not 56S Amden 54 
the moderns for its ſinging, but almoſt every 
one of the ancients who undertook' to deſcribe 
beautiful Nature, has contributed to raiſe its/ 
reputation. The nightingale,“ F ſays Pliny,” 
« that, for fifteen days and nights hid in the 
« thickeſt ſhades, continues her note without” 
« intermiſſjon, deſerves our attention and won- 
« der. How ſurpriſing that ſo great a voice 
« can refide in fo ſmall a body! ſuch perſeve⸗ 
4 rance in fo minute an animal! With what a 
© mufical propriety are the ſounds it produces 
„„ modulated! The note at one time drawn 
« out with a long breath, now ſtealing off i into 
« a different cadence, now interrupted by a. 
« break, then changing into a new note by | 
„ an unexpected tranſition, now ſeeming to 


% renew the ſame ſtrain, then deceiving expec- 
10 tation ! She ſometimes ſeems to murmux 
% within herſelf; full, deep, ſharp, ſwift, drawl- 
& ing, trembling ; now at the top, the middle, 
1 and the bottom of the ſcale ! In ſhort, in 
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that little bill ſeems to reſide all the 1544507 
4 which man has vainly laboured to bring from 
a variety of muſical inſtruments. Some even 
_ 4 ſem to be poſſeſſed of a different ſong from 
the reſt, and contend with each other with 
** great ardour. The bird overcome is then ſcen' 
only to diſcontinue its ſong with its life. 
his moſt famous of the feathered tribe viſits 
England in'the beginning of April, and leaves 
us in Auguſt, It is found but in ſome of the 
ſouthern parts of the country, being totally un- 
known in Scotland, Ireland, or North Wales. 
They frequent thick hedges r low coppices, 
and generally keep in the middle of the buſh, 
fo that they are rarely ſeen,, They begin their - 
ſong in the evening, and generally continue it 
for the whole night. For weeks together, if 
undiſturbed, they ſit upon the fame tree; and | 
Shakſpeare rightly deſcribes the nightingale | 
ſitting nightly in the ſame place, which I have 
My TOFU obſerved ſhe ſeldom parts from. 
From Pliny's deſcription, we ſhould be led 
to believe this bird poſſeſſed of a perſevering 
ſtrain; but, though it is in fact fo with the 
nightingale i in Italy, yet in our hedges in Eng- 
land, the little ſongſtreſs is by no means ſo li- 
beral of her muſic. Her note is ſoft, various, 
and e; ſhe ſeldom holds it without a 


Y 4 
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CHAP. III. 


of the read and other fo billed | 
Von o-Binps. . 


Tux Nightiogd: 1 is not only f Smeg among , 
"> moderns for its ſinging, but almoſt every 
f the ancients who undertook to deſcribe 
beautiful Nature, has contributed to raiſe its/ 
reputation. The nightingale,” ſays Pliny, 
« that, for fifteen days and nights hid in the 
« thickeſt ſhades, continues her note without | 
« intermiſſion, deſerves our attention and won- 
« der. How ſurpriſing that fo great a voice 
e ran refide in fo ſmall a body! ſuch perſeve⸗ 
« rance in ſo minute an animal! With what a 
muſical propriety are the ſounds it produces 
„% modulated! The note at one time drawn 
out with a long breath, now ſtealing off into 
a different cadence, now interrupted by a 
« break, then changing into a new note by 
„ an unexpected tranſition, now ſeeming to 
renew the ſame ſtrain, then deceiving expec- 
*« tation! She ſometimes ſeems to murmur 
„within herſelf; full, deep, ſharp, ſwift, drawl- 
te ing, trembling ; now at the top, the middle, 
# end the Holton « the ſcale ! In ſhort, in 
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4 that little bill ſeems to reſide all the dd; 
4 which man has vainly laboured to bring from 
a variety of muſical inſtruments. Some even 
4 ſeem to be poſſeſſed of a different ſong from 
the reſt, and contend with each other with 
* great ardour. The bird overcome is then ſeen 


4 only to diſcontinue its ſong with its life.“ 
"This moſt famous of the feathered tribe viſits 
England in the beginning of April, and leaves 


us in Auguſt, It is found but in ſome of the _ 


ſouthern parts of the country, being totally un- 
known in Scotland, Ireland, or North Wales. 
They frequent thick hedges and low coppices, 
and generally keep in the middle of the buſh, 


ſo that they are rarely ſeen,, They begin their | 


ſong in the evening, and generally continue it 


for the whole night. For weeks together, if 


undiſturbed, they ſit upon the fame tree; and 


Shakſpeare rightly deſcribes the nightingale | 


ſitting nightly in the ſame place, which I have 
- obſerved ſhe ſeldom parts from. 


From Pliny's deſcription, we ſhould be led 


to believe this bird poſſeſſed of a perſevering 
ſtrain; but, though it is in fact ſo with the 
nightingale i in Italy, yet in our hedges in Eng- 
land, the little ſongſtreſs is by no means ſo li- 
beral of her muſic. Her note is ſoft, various, 


and interrupted ; ſhe ſeldom holds it without a 
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| pauſe above the time hat oue can count twenty. 
The nightingale's. pauſing ſong would: he the 
proper epithet for this bird's. muſic, with, us 
which is moxe pleaſing than the warbling of apy. 


ather bird, becauſe it is heard at Wines Wen 
all the reſt are filent. 

In the beginning of May, the Jr RIG, 
prepares to make its neſt; which is ere! of 
the leaves of trees, ſtraw, and, mos. 


neſt being very eagerly fought after, is as cun», 


ningly ſecreted; ſo. that but very few, of them 
are found by the boys when they go upon theſe 
purſuits. It is built at the bottom of. hedges 


where the buſhes are thickeſt and beſt, covered. 
While the female continues fitting, the male 


at a good diſtance, but always within hearing 


cheers the patient hour with his voice, and, by 
the ſhort interruption of his, ſong, oſten gives 


her warning of: approaching danger. She lays 
four or five eggs; of which but 2: pc in our 
cold climate, come to maturity, © 

The delicacy, or rather the fame, of. this 
bird's muſic, has induced many to abridge ita 


liberty, to be ſegured of its ſong. Indeed, the 


greateſt part of what has been written concern, 
ing it in our country; conſiſts in directions how 


to manage it for domeſtic ſinging ;, while the 


hiſtary of the bird is. confined. to dry receipts 
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fon fitting it for the cage, Its ſong; hawerer;: 
in, gaptixit is, not. ſd very alluring; and 
tha, tyranny. of, taking it from thoſe hedges 
here only; iti is moſt: pleaſing ſtill more de. 


preciatey its impriſoned effaxts. Genſer g 


ſure, that. it is nat only the moſt agreeable 
ſomgiteri in aſcago, but that it is poſſaſſed of a> 


wath, admirable faoplty of talking. He, tall 


the. fall wing ory: in, proof of his; aſſertion, 
which he ſays. was: communicated, to him-by 
friend. Whilſt. I. was. at Ratiſhope,?” ſays, his 


cotreſgondent, I, put up. at an, inn, the, ſage 


** ofthe; Golden Crown, where my; hoſt! had 
_ *-threa-nightingales., What Lam going:te re- 
_ *«peat:is: wpnderful, almoſt inexedible, and yet 
eis tus. The nightingales were placed. ſepa 

ce rately, {a that each was ſhut un by. itſelf in a 


% dark gage. It happened at that time, being 


* wont to · fling: indefatigably that I was ſo af- 


te flicted: with / the: ſtone that I conld ſleep but 


_ © very; little: all night. - It was uſual then about 


„midnight; when: there was no: naiſe: in the 


t honſe, but all till, to hear the two nightin- 
5. gales jangling, and talking: with each other, 


ande nlainly imitating menis diſcourſes. For 


my part L was almoſt aftoniſhed with wonder; 


*. fort at this time, when all was quiet elfe, they 
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held conference together, and repeated what 

ever they had heard among the gueſts by day, 
© Thoſe two of them that were moſt notable, 
« and maſters of this art, were ſcarce'ten- foot 
« diſtant from one another. The third hung 

more remote, ſo that I could not ſo well hear 
« it as I lay abed. But it is wonderful to tell 
how thoſe two provoked-each other; and by 
« anfwering, invited and drew one another to 
« ſpeak. Yet did they not confound their 


= words, or talk both together, but rather utter 


them alternately and of courſe. Beſides the 
« daily diſcourſe of the gueſts, they chaunted 
4 out two ſtories, which generally held them | 
from midnight till morning; and that witli 
4 ſuch modulations and inflections, that no 
< man could have taken to eome from ſuch 
little creatures. When I aſked the hoſt 
« if they had been taught, or whether he ob- 
4 ſerved their talking in the night, he an- 
* ſwered, no: the ſame ſaid the whole family. 


1 But, I, who could not ſleep for nights to- 


40 gether, was perfectly ſenſible of their dif. 
* courſe. One of their ſtories was concerning 
& the tapſter and his wife, who refuſed to follow 
« him to the wars as he defired her: For the' 

« huſband endeavoured to perſuade his wife, 
as far as I underſtood by the birds, that he 
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= end ban l ſervice in that inn, and go 
to the wars in hopes of plunder. But ſhe 


* refuſed to follow him, reſolving to; ſtay 
4 either at Ratiſbone, or go to Nuremberg. 


There was a long and earneſt contention be- 
4 tween-them; and all this dialogue the birds 
repeated. They even repeated the unſeemly 
* words: which were caſt aut between them, 
it and which ought rather to have been ſup 
preſſed and kept a ſecret. But the birds, 
« nat knowing the difference between modeſt, 


« immodeſt, honeſt and filthy words, did out 
„ with them. The other ſtory was concerning 

4 the war which the;empergur was then threat 
« ening ' againſt the Proteſtants; which the. 


« birds probably heard from ſome of the gene- 


rals that had conferences in the houſe. Theſe 
« things did they repeat in the night after twelve 


« o'clock, when there was a deep ſilence. But 
in the day- time, for the moſt part, they were 
« filent, and ſeemed to do nothing but medi- 


4 tate and revolve with themſelves upon what 


« the gueſts conferred together as they ſat at 
table, or in their walks. I verily had never. 
«+ believed our Pliny writing ſo many wonderful 
. things concerning theſe little creatures, had I 
not myſelf ſeen with my eyes, and heard them 
. with my ears uttering ſuch things as I have 
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related. Neither et onn l of a ſudden nvrite 
„ all, ar. call: to neee every particular 
that) have heard. ns 23¹¹ r 
Such is the nagseitp alcnibes to the ni 
gale; it is but: ta have high reputation — 
one quality, and the: world is: ready enough to 
give us fame for. others to which we have very 
ſmall pretentions. But there is arlietle bird; ra- 
ther celebrated i for its aſſectiomtomunkindlthan 
its ſinging, which however, in our climate, has 
the ſweeteſt note of: all others. Phe render 
already perceives that P mean the Red-breaſt; 
the well known friend of man, that is found in 
every ledge, and makes it voeall Phe note 
of other birds is louder, and their infection: 
more capricious; but this birds voice is ſoft, 
tender, and well ſupperted; and the more to 
be valued as we enjoy it the greateſt part of the 
winter: If the nightingale's ſong has been 
compared to the fiddle, tlie nne voice 
| Has all the delicacy: ofthe flute. . 
The red breaſt, during the- ng boonts 
the wood, the grove, and the garden; it retires 
to the thickeſt and ſhadieſt hedtet ros to breed 
in. But in winter it ſeems to become more 
domeſtic, and often to claim protection frem 
man. Moſt of the ſoft billed! birds, the 
nightingale, the ſwallow, and the tit:mouſe; 
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leave us in the winter, when their inſet Fool 
is no longer offered ãn plenty; but the red 
breaſt continues with us the year round, and 
vndeavoursi toi ſupport ithe famine of wimer by 


rigour of the ſeaſon ivnrtificially:expelled; and 
chere inſects themſelves are found in ore 


numbers, attracted by the ſame ca ſỹ te 


21 This md breeds Hifferedtl) in -Miferent 
places a tin” fone countries, 38" neſt id ufually 
Beuel dnlttte Crewe fine Hoy bafk; bf at 
the foot of an hawthorn in hedp&tows:; in 
athers, it'chufes the:thickeſt % verts Ahd hides 
its nõſtb tibi da leaveb. (The epgs are from. 
tour c Rv / Uf n . "White; Witt reddiſh 
endet: il e ane gincon at Ne 
The Larli] whather the flcy(lafk, the- wood, 
or the! itivldrk;: being all dfinguiſhisble froth 
othar Ine: dire lengttr of their heel, 
are louderiih aher ſdng than either of the former, 
but not fd (leafitg? ! Indeed, che muſſe of 
every bird in {ompthetty-produces- tio very plea- 
fing ſetiſardorisy: it is bur the mirth of a little 
animal ĩnſenſihle of its unfortunate ſituation; 
it 1s the land ſeape, the grove, che golden break 
of dey, the eönteſt upon the bawtfiorn, the 
fluttering from branch to branch, the ſoaring 


in the air, and the anſwering of its young, 


ehirping ronhd the warm Habitatiens of ba- 
Kind, by co i dato ithefeieltets / where the 
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that gives the bird's ſong its true reliſh- Theſe 
united improve each other; aiid raiſe tlie mind 
to a ſtate of the higheſt, yet moſt; harmleſs ex- 
ultation. N. othing can In thiscſitustion of niind 
de more pleaſing than to / ſes the dark warbling 
upon the /w ing taiſing its nbte as it ſoats. until 


at: ſeema loſt in mne immenſe heights: above us 


he note continuing, the bird itſelf unſeen; to 
ſee it then deſcending with a ſwell as it comes 
fromi the ,gloudg, pet; finking, by degrees as it 
approaches its neſt, the ſpot where: all; its affec- 
tops are centered; the ſpot. that, has;prompted 
all this q „ % inte as 10 Jour 203 


hg lark buiids its neſt upon tbe:ig 


beneath. ſome turf that ſexxes to hide andiſbeltet 


i. E bertemale days; four or five egg, f. a 
. duſky hue in colour, ſomewhat like thaſe of a 


Bloyer.oIt, is While ue is fitting that the male 


thus uſually, entertains. her with his finging; 
and while he is rien to an imperetptible height, 
vet he ill has his Ioyed partner dn lis eye, nor 


once loſes light of the neſt either while he aſcends 


ox is deſcending. This harmony: gontiuues ſes 


| veral months, beginning early in the ſpring on 


pairing. In winter they aſſemble in flocks when 
their ſong forſakes them, and che bird-eatchers 


deftray them i in 505 RAR: 8 an ang of 
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The Black- cap and the Wren, though 4 very 


diminutive, are yet prized by ſome for their 


ſinging : The former, is, called by ſome the 


mock nightingale; and the latter is admired 


for the loudneſs ofolta note. compared to the 


little, body from whenee, it Mues,, It muſt be 
confeſſed that this diſproportion between the 


voice of a bird andi its ſiae, in ſome meaſure 


demands gur wonder, Quadrupedes in this 


reſpect may be conſidered as mutes to them. 
The peacock is louder than the lion, and the 
rabbit is not ſo loud as the wren. But it muſt 
be donſidered that birds are very differently 
formedg their lungs in ſome meaſure are ea. 


tendedl. thtough their whole body, while in 
quad rupedes they lie only in the breaſt. In 


birds there are a variety of cells which take in 
the air, and thus pour forth their contents at 
the little animal's command. The black cap 


and the wren; therefore, art as reſpectable fur 


their weices Bs theynanight be 1 
dadetble for their Ne. oH os 579 bot 7d 
i All: [thoſe ſoft .billed birds, BS tice for 


ateirſinging are rendered domeſtic,andbrought 


up with, afiduity by; ſack; as are fond of their | 


voices, in gage . The lame method of treat- 


ment ſerves for all, ag theinfnod and their habits 
are neal; the ſame, - The manner of FG 
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undd tredting them phrticularly thenightingale, 
. Withis,- A'vigtitingaleW neſt mu be ene | 
Abſervisg the place where the wall” fings; und 
thew'by füicking two er three aHellawormns (h 
And of maggot found in flower) unſorthendigh- 
bung thorn; un iet N he febs he wil ine 
Killiabbybedr avi te HH. By bilkening, 
te then may beihead with tie fomble thirping 
20/ths young bones white they af feeding. 
—_Wihbmthenet is found, uf me Fong: often ure 
at ted gedi enduighatu bel alen, thay ast not 
denvarhed with the nds, for then thetolideins 
vidibpetoceive it, and et mem üwWay! hey 
 ſhvuls get We taken til ithey are UHHOoſt sul 
_ of ſiathers hs dhe old , and; Thbugh they 
atfuſi thrũr omeai, at, by opening [their is, 
palma give then wg v three mm (match. 
zimey unich dll caſte: them ſdon gv itatus, 
heibthAy ill fedilthetutel web i Thejf:Miould 
te pitch and al mto u hi huſttety i h, 
Ani bewovered uh ur ZHand they Inu 
be fed every two hours. H Hei fobd fhdeld be 
Gicbp's pars, Dr lier I ifleſſi melee hug ped 
nbi d alt ch fftriges, iG Amit i fit, 
Takeniavay? Bur M ou, ulwhysibe/tivixed 
wints Hurd ohe 88%,” BO Wich ber den 
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grown large they ſhould have ant's mold. They 


ſhould be kept very clean, as indeed ſhould all 


finging-birds whatſceyer ; for otherwiſe they 
will have the cramp, and perhaps the claws will 


drop off. In autumn they will ſometimes abſtain 
from their food for a fortnight, unleſs two or 
three meal: worms be given them twice or thrice 


a week, or two or three ſpiders, i in a day ; they 
muſt likewiſe have a little ſaffron in their wa- 
ter, Figs chopped ſmall among their meat will 
help them to recover their fleſh; ., When their 
legs are eramped, they ſhould be anointed with 


freſh» butter, or capon's fat, three or four days 


together. If they grow melancholy, put white 
ſugar candy into their water, and feed them 


with ſheep's heart, giving them three or four 
meal - worms ini a day, and a few ants with their 


eggs. Aber n alſo oi faffron, | in their 
water, W534 +5 8 l 
With regard to | adds birds, thoſe that are 


whos before the twenty-third of April are ac- 


counted the beſt,. becauſe after that they begin 


to pair. They uſually haunt woods, coppices, 
and quickſet hedges, where they may be taken 

in trap-cages baited with meal-worms. They 
. ſhould be placed as near the ſpot where the 
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kigbtingale's back cage, with a little ſtraw or 
dry moſs at the bottom; but when they are 
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bird ſings as poſſible; and before you fix the 
trap, turn up the earth twice the breadth of 

the cage, becauſe they will there look for food. 
They are alſo taken with lime twigs, placing 

them upon the hedge where they uſually ſing; 

and there ſhould be meal-worms ſtuck at proper 
places to draw them into the ſnare. After they 
are taken, their wings ſhould. be gently tied 
with thread, to prevent their beating themſelves 
againſt the cage. This ſhould be firſt hung ina 
private place, that the bird may not be di- 
ſturbed; and it ſhould be fed every two hours, 
at fartheſt, with ſheep's heart and egg minced 
very fine, mixing it with meal-worms. How- 
ever, the firſt food muſt be worms, ants, ca- 
terpillars, and flies. You muſt, to feed the 
bird, take it in your hand, and open the bill 
with a ſtick made thick at one end, giving it 
the inſects, or faur or five bits of food as big as 
peas, to entice it to eat. Its common food 
ſhould be mixed with aunts, ſo that when the 
bird goes to pick the aunts, it may pick up ſome 


of that alſo. The nightingale, when caged, be- 


gins to ſing about the latter end of ine 
and continues its * til June. 85 SIE L 
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CHAP. IV. 


Of the Ca NAKY-B IRD and other 1 billed 2 


8x NG I tran RDS. 


Tur mp is now W fo common, 


and has continued ſo long i in a domeſtic ſtate, 
that its native habits, as well as its native 


country, ſeem almoſt forgotten. Though, by 
the name, it appears that theſe birds came ori- 
ginally from the Canary Iſlands, yet we have 


it only from Germany, where they are bred up 


in great numbers, and ſold into different parts 
of Europe. At what period they were brought 
into Europe is not well known; but it is cer- 


tain that about a century ago they were ſold at 


very high prices, and kept only for the amuſe- 
ment of the great. They have fince been mul- 
tiplied in great abundance; and their price is 
diminiſhed in proportion to their plenty. - 
In its native iſlands, a region equally noted 
for the beauty of its landſcapes and the harmony 
of its groves, the Canary. bird is of a duſky grey 
colour, and ſo different from thoſe uſually ſeen 


in Europe, that ſome have even doubted whe- 


ther it be of the ſame ſpecies. With us, they 


have that variety of colouring uſual in all do- 
| 2 2 
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meſtic.fowls; ſome white, ſome mottled, ſome 
beautifully ſhaded with green; but they are 


more eſteemed for their note than their beauty, 
having a high piercing pipe, as indeed all thoſe 
of the finch tribe have, continuing for ſome 


time in one breath without intermiſſion, then 
raiſing it higher and higher by en as 
great variety. 

It is this that has e hs aA 
next to the nightingale the moſt celebrated 
ſongſter; and, as it is more eaſily reared than 


any of the ſoft billed birds, and continues its 


ſong throughout the year, it is rather the moſt 
common in our houſes. Rules, therefore, have 


been laid down, and copious inſtructions given, 


for breeding theſe birds in a domeſtic ſtate; 
which, as a part of them may condude towards 


the natural hiſtory: of the bird, 1 will take leave 


to rrankoribe.;: i 7), 

In ͤchuſing the S bird, 0 ate beſt 
that appear with life and boldneſs, » ſtanding 
upright upon the perch. like a ſparrow-hawk, 
and:not apt to be frighted at every thing that 
ſtirs, If its eyes look cheerful and not drowſy, 
it is a ſign of health; but, on the contrary, if it 
hides its head under the wing, and gathers its 
bod up, ' theſe are ſymptoms of its being out 
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fong ſhould alſo be minded: ſome will open 
with the notes of the nightingale, and, run- 
ning through a variety of modulations, end 
like the tit-lark. Others will begin like the 
ſKy-lark; and, by a ſoft melodious turn, fall 
into the notes of the nightingale. Theſe are 
leſſons taught this bird in its domeſtic ſtate, 
and generally taught it by others; but its na- 
tive note is loud, ſhrill, piercing, and enough to 
deafen the hearers. There are perſons who ad- 
mire each of - theſe ſongs, but the ſecond is in 
the moſt general eſtimation. 
 Canary-birds ſometimes breed all the year 
round; but- they moſt uſually begin to pair in 
April, and to breed in June and Auguſt, 
Thoſe are ſaid to be the beſt breeders that are 
produced between the Engliſh and the French. 
Towards the latter end of March, a cock 


and a hen ſhould be put together in a ſmall 


cage, where they will peck at each other in the 
beginning, but will ſoon become thoroughly 
reconciled. The room where they are kept to 
breed ſhould be ſo ſituated as to let the birds 
have the benefit of the morning ſun, and the 
windows ſhould be of wire, not glaſs, that they 
may enjoy the benefit of the air. The floor of 
the room ſhould be kept clean, and ſometimes 
Thers ſhould be dry gravel or ſand fifted upon 
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it. There ſhould alſo be two windows, one at 
each. end, and ſeveral perches at proper di- 
ſtances for the birds to fettle on, as they fly 
backwards and forwards. A tree in the middle 
of the room would be the moſt convenient to 
divert the birds, and ſometimes to: ſerve for 


building their neſts upon. 

In Germany they prepare a large room, and 
build it in the manner of a barn, being much 
longer than broad, with a ſquare place at each 
end, and ſeveral holes to go into thoſe ſquare 
places. In thoſe outlets they plant ſeveral ſorts 
of trees, in which the birds take great delight 
to ſing and breed. The bottom of the place 
they ſtrew with ſand, and upon -it caſt rape- 
ſeed, chick-weed and groundſel, which the 
old birds feed upon while breeding. In the 
body of the houfe they put all ſorts of tuff for 
building the neſt, and brooms, one under the 


other, in all the corners, for the birds to build 


in. Theſe they ſeparate by partitions from 
each other, to prevent thoſe above flying down 
upon, or otherwiſe incommoding ſuch as breed 
below. The light alſo is excluded, for no 
bird is fond of having light come to its neſt. 


With us the apparatus for breeding is leſs | 


expenſive; a little breeding-cage ſometimes 


ſuffices, but ſeldom any thing more extenſive 


fb. 28 
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than a ſmall room. While the birds are 


pairing, it is uſual to feed them with ſoft meat; 
that is, bread, maw-ſeed, a little ſcalded rape- 
ſeed, and near a third part of an egg. The 
room ſhould be furniſhed with ſtuff for making 


their neſts; ſuch as fine hay, wool, cotton, and 


hair. Theſe materials ſhould be thoroughly 
dry, and then mixed and tied together in ſuch 
a manner that the birds may readily pull out 
what they want. This ſhould be hung in a 


proper part of the room, and the male will 
take his turn in building the neſt, ſitting upon 
the eggs, and feeding the young. They are 


generally two or three days in building their 
| neſts; the hen commonly lays five eggs; and 
in the ſpace of fourteen days the young will be 
excluded. So prolific are theſe birds ſometimes 
that the female will be ready to hatch a ſecond 


\ brood before the firſt are able to quit the neſt. 


On theſe occafions, ſhe leaves the neſt and the 


young to provide herſelf with another to lay 
her new brood in. In the mean time, the 


male, more faithful to the duties of his truſt, 


breeds up the young left behind, and fits them 


for a ſtate of independence. 


When the young ones are excluded, the old | 


ones ſhould be ſupplied with a ſufficiency of 
ſoft food "_— day, with likewiſe freſh greens, 
i | 
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ſuch as cabbage, lettice, and chlikarents he 


June, ſhepherd's purſe; and in July and Au- 
guſt, plantane. They are never to have 
groundſel after the young are excluded. With 


theſe different delicacies, the old ones will take 
particular care to feed and bring up their young; 


but it is uſual when they can feed themſelves 8 


to be taken from the neſt and put into cages. 
Their meat then is the yolk of an egg boiled 
hard, with an equal quantity of fine bread, and a 
little ſcalded rape · ſeed: this muſt be bruiſed till 
it becomes fine, and then it may be mixed with a 
little maw-ſeed; after which, blend all together; 
which is to be ſupplied them freſh every day. 


The Canary-bird, by being kept in company 


with the linnet or the gold-finch, pairs and 
produces a mixed breed, more like the Canary- 
bird, and reſembling it chiefly in its ſong, 
Indeed, all this tribe with ftrong bills and 


piercing notes, and feeding upon grain, have 
the moſt ſtrong ſimilitude to each other, and 


may juſtly be ſuppoſed, as Mr. Buffon ima- 
gines, to come from the ſame original. They 
all breed about the ſame time; they frequent 


the ſame vegetables; they build in the ſame 
hedges and trees; and are brought up for the 


cage with the ſame food and precautions. The 


Iinnet, the bull-finch, and the gold-finch, when 
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we know the hiſtory of the Canary-bird, Have | 
' ſcarce any peculiarities | that can attract our 
curioſity, or require our care. The only art 
neceſſary with all thoſe that have no very fine 
note is to breed them up under ſome more 
pleafing harmoniſt. The gold-finch learns a 
fine ſong from the nightingale; and the linnet 
and bull-finch may be taught, forgetting the 
wild notes of Nature, to whiſtle a long w 
regular tune. | 92 — 


"CHAP. HY 


. 


The Scautew and its AremrTIEs 5 


Al du of _ one e bird i in 5 Cr claſſes | 
will give us ſome tolerable conce ption of the 


reſt. By knowing the linnet or the Canary- 


bird, we have ſome notion of the -manners-of 


| the gold-finch; by exhibiting the hiſtory of the 
nightingale, we ſee alſo that of the black-cap 


or the tit-mouſe. But the ſwallow tribe ſeems 


to be entirely different from all the former: 


different in their form, different in their habits, 
and unlike in all the'particulars of their hiſtory. 


In this tribe is to be found the Goat-ſucker, 


which may be ſtyled a nocturnal ſwallow: it is 


the largeſt of this kind, and is known by its 


tail, which is not forked, like that of the com- 


mon ſwallow. It begins its flight at evening, 
and makes a loud ſingular noiſe, like the whur 


of a ſpinning wheel. To this alſo belongs the 
Houſe-ſwallow, which is too well known to need 


a deſcription: the Martin, inferior in ſize to the 
former, and the tail much leſs forked; it differs 
alſo in its neſt, which is covered at top, while 
that of the houſe-ſwallow is open; and the Swift, 

rather larger than the houſe-ſwallow, with all the 
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toes ſtanding forward; in which it differs from | 
the reſt of its kind. All theſe reſemble each other 


ſo ſtrongly, that it is not without difficulty the 


ſmaller kinds are known aſunder. 

Theſe are all known by their very large 
mouths, Which, when they fly, are always kept 
open; they are not leſs remarkable for their 
ſhort ſlender feet, which ſcarce are able to ſup- 
port the weight of their bodies; their wings 
are of immoderate extent for their bulk; their 
plumage is gloſſed with a rich purple; and 
their note is a flight twittering, which they 
ſeldom exert but upon the wing. 

This peculiar conformation ſeems attended 


with a ſimilar peculiarity of manners. Their 


food is inſets, which they always purſue flying. 
For this reaſon, during fine weather, when the 
inſects are moſt likely to be abroad, the ſwal- 
los are for ever upon the wing, and ſeen pur- 
ſuing their prey with amazing ſwiftneſs and 
agility. All ſmaller animals, in ſome meaſure, 
find ſafety by winding and turning, when they 
endeavour to avoid the greater: the lark thus 
evades the purſuit of the hawk; and man the 


crocodile. In this manner, inſects upon the 


wing endeavour to avoid the ſwallow; but this 
bird is admirably fitted by Nature to purſue 
them through their ſhorteſt turnings. Beſides a 


4 
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great length of wing, it is alſo provided with 


a long tail, which, like a rudder; turns it in its 
moſt rapid motions; and thus, while it is poſ- 
ſeſſed of the greateſt ſwiftneſs, it is alſo en 


| of the moſt extreme agility. 


Early, therefore, in the ſpring, ben the 


returning ſun begins to rouze the inſect tribe 


from their annual ſtate of torpidity, when the 
gnat and the beetle put off their earthly robes 


and venture into air, the ſwallow then 1s ſeen 


returning from its long migration beyond the 


ocean, and making its way feebly to the ſhore. 


At firſt, with the timidity of a ſtranger, it ap- 


pears but ſeldom, and flies but flowly and 


heavily along. As the weather grows warmer, 


and its inſect ſupply increaſes, it then gathers 
greater ſtrength and activity. But it ſometimes 
happens that a rainy ſeaſon, by repelling the 
inſects, ſtints the ſwallow in its food; the poor 


bird is then ſeen ſlowly ſkimming along the 


ſurface of the ground, and often reſting after 
a flight of a few minutes. In general, however, 
it keeps on the wing, and moving with a ra- 
pidity that nothing can eſcape. When the 


weather promiſes - to be fair, the inſect tribe 
feel the genial influence, and make bolder 


flights; at which time the ſwallow follows them 
in their aerial journeys, and often riſes to im - 
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perceptible heights in the purſuit. When the 
weather is likely to be foul, the inſects feel the 
firſt notice of it; and from the ſwallow's fol- 
lowing low we are often _— of the Np 
proaching changee. 
When ſummer is fairly e 250 more 
| thag: a ſufficient ſupply for ſuſtaining the wants 
of nature every where offers, the ſwallow then 
begins to think of forming a progeny. The 
neſt is built with great induſtry and art, parti. 
cularly by the common ſwallow, which builds 
it on the tops of chimneys. The martin ſticks 
it to the eaves of houſes. The goat-ſucker, as 
we are told, builds it on the bare ground. 
This neſt is built with mud from ſome neigh- 
bouring brock, well tempered with the bill, 
moiſtened with water for the better adheſion; 
and ſtill farther kept firm, by long graſs and 
fibres; within it is lined with gooſe feathers, 
which are ever the warmeſt and the neateſt. The 
martin covers its neſt at top, and has a door 
to enter at; the ſwallow leaves hers quite open. 
But our European neſts are nothing to be com- 
pared with thoſe the ſwallow builds on the 
coaſts of China and Coromandel; the deſcription 
of which I will give, in the plain honeſt phraſe 
of Willoughby. „ On the ſea- coaſt of the 


„kingdom of China,” ow oe, 2 5 fort of 
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7 eee birds, of the ſhape of ſwallows, - 


gat a certain ſeaſon of the year, which is their 


country to the rocks, and from the foam or 
« froth of the ſea- water daſhing againſt the 
bottom of the rocks, gather a certain clammy, 


« glutinous- matter, perchance the ſpawn of 


whales or other young fiſnes, of which they 
build their neſts, wherein they lay their eggs 
and hatch their young. Theſe neſts the 


Chineſe pluck from the rocks; and bring 


„them, in great numbers, into the Eaſt-Indies 


« to-fell. They are eſteemed, by gluttons, as 


great delicacies; who, diſſolving them in 
„chicken or mutton-broth, are very fond of 
« them; far before oyſters, muſhrooms, or 
« other dainty and lickoriſh morſels.” What a 


Pity. this luxury hath not been introduced among 


us, and then our great. feaſters my " n 


to eat a little more! 


The ſwallow W lays Bom Go to fix 
N of a white colour, ſpeckled with red; 

and ſometimes breeds twice a year. When the 
young brood are excluded, the ſwallow ſupplies 


them very plentifully, the firſt brood particularly, 


-when ſhe finds herſelf capable of producing two 
broods ina year. This happens when the parents 


come early, when the ſeaſon is peculiarly mild, 
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and when they begin to pair ſoon. Sometimes 
theyfind a difficulty in rearingeven a ſingle neſt, 
particularly when the weather has been ſevere, 
or their neſts 8h been robbed in the beginning 
of the ſeaſon. By theſe accidents, this im- 
portant taſk. is ſometimes deferred to the en 
of Septemder. + 
At the latter evi of- Bepthiiber thy drt 
us; and for a few days previous to their de- 
parture, aſſemble, in vaſt flocks; on houſe: tops, 
as if deliberating on the fatiguing journey 
that lay before them. This is no ſlight under- 
taking, as their flight is directed to Congo, 

Senegal, and along the whole Morocco 
ſhore. There are ſome, however, left behind in 
this general expedition, that do not part till 
eight or ten days after the reſt. Theſe are 
chieffy the latter weakly broods, which are not 
yet in a condition to ſet out. They are ſome- 
times even too feeble tò venture, till the ſetting 
in of winter; while their parents vainly exhort 
them to efforts which inſtinct aſſures them they 

are incapable of performing. Thus it often 
happens, that the wretched little families, being 
compelled to ſtay, periſn the firſt cold weather 
that comes; while the tender parents ſhare the 
fate of Weir e e __ die with GOT. new- 
IO. . 1 1441 a er 
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Thoſe that. migrate: ars firſt obſerved to arrive 
in Aſi ag My iAdenſon aſſures : us; about 

the beginning of October. They are thought 
| to have perfurnied their fatiguirig journey in 


the ſpace of ſever days They are ſometimes 


ſeen; when interrupted by contrary winds, 
wavering in their courſe far off: at ſea, and 


lighting upon yhatever ſuip they find in their 


paſſage. They then ſeem ſpent with famine 
and fatigue; yet ſtill they boldly vemtuye when 
refreſhed. by. as few, hours reſt; ta rehew-their 


flight. aud continue; thie eourſe which they _—_ . 


been ſteering befote. %% 4121 on (20! 


a Thaſe are facts, -ptoved. by invonteſſibls. 5 . 
thority ; yet it is à doubt whether all ſwallows 


migrate in this mammer, of whether there may 


not be ſome ſpeeies of this animal that, though 
externally aliket are ſd internally diſfrrent, as 
to be very diſſereuthy aſſected by the apptoacchk 
of winter. We are aſſured, from many, and 
cheſe not eontemptible witneſſes, hat ſwallows 
hide themſelves in holes: un⁰er ground, joined 
claſe together, bill agaitiſt hill, and fæet againſt 


fette Some inform us that they have ſeen them 


de icei in bunches; where they are aſſerted to 
paſs: the winter, without motion, Reaumur, 
who particularly intereſted himſelf in bene en- 


w . 
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taken ut af the water, and even frem under 
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quiry, received ſeveral accounts of bundles of 


ſwallows being thus found in quarries and 


5 under the water. Theſe men, therefore, have 


à right to ſors degree of aſſent; and are not to 


loſe all credit Top ny, ignorance of what they, 


4 1 r 
a it ood bn 4 


ere, within like other birds; and en to | 
offer no obſervable variety. ant that hoy; 
pretty well proved, by the cited experiment of | 


do not hide themſ 


Friſch, who tied ſeveral threads died in water- 
colours, round the legs of a great number of 
ſwallows, that were preparing for their de- 
parture: theſe, upon their return the enſuing 
ſummer; brought their: threads back with them, 
acc, their colour; which they 


moſt certainly would, if during the winter, 
eee ſteeped in water: yet ſtill this 


is a fubject on which we muſt ſuſpend our aſſent, 
as Klein, the naturaliſt, has brought ſuch a 
number of proofs, 

that ſwallows are torpid in winter, as even 
r Rok e Fs. 
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Ws given. cis hiſtory of the: Mannen | 


of the moſt temiatitable birdsof which accounts 


3 ca be obtained;: Fight now: go to a very EX N 
_ tenfive tribe, remarkable for the ede Fe 
the variety of their plumage: but the deſerip- 


tion of the colours of a beautiful bird, has no- 


thing in it chat can inform or entertain; it 


ruther excites à Jonging, which it is impoſfible 
for words to ſatisfy. Naturaliſts, indeed, have 


prints; but, beſidle that theſe at beſt give only 


a faint reſemblance of Nature, and ate a very 


indifferent kind of painting; the bird itſelf has 


a thouſand beauties, eee e 


artiſt is incapable of imitating. They, for 


inſtance, who imagine they have a complete 
iden of the beauty of the little tribe of Manikin 


birds, from the pictures we have of them, will 
find themſelves deceived, when they compare 


their draughts with Nature. The ſhining greens, 


the changeable purples, and the gloſſy reds, 


are beyond the reach of the pencil; and very 
| . far beyond the coloured print, | whi ch is b ut | A 


e oa a6. 


endeavaured to ſatisfy this defire, by coloured 
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_ Ueclined entering into a minute deſcription of 


foreign © birds bf the ſparrow kind; as ſounds 


Would'fiever convey an adequate idea of colours. 
+08 Thete is one ſpecies, however, that 1. will 

con lude the” biftory of this claſs with; as, 
though the leaſt, it Will certainly be allowed 
the möſt beautiful of all others. In quadru- 
peddes, 


e; the (ſmalleſt of birds are the 
mot beautiful, lnocent, and Tportive, | Of all 


- thoſe that flutter in the garden, or paint the 5 
andſenpe, the Fumming-bird is the molt de- 


Uightful 0 look upon, and the moſt inoffenfive. 
Ot this charming little animal, there are fix 
br wm Varieties, "from the fize of a ſmall 
wita, 10 ben to rl of. an humble bee. An 
9 0 Coüld never have ſuppoſed a bird 


5 pedo ſo very mall, and yet completely fur- / 


l niſned out with a bill, feathers, wings, and in- 

teſtines, exactly reſembling thoſe of the largeſt 
kind. A bird not fo big as the end of one's 
Attle finger, would probably be ſuppoſed but a 
creature of i imagination, were it not ſeen in in- 


finite numbers, and as frequent as butterflies in 
a ſummer” s diy, ſporting 1 in the fields of Ame- 
rica, from flower to flower, and 9 | 


ects with its little bill. 
ES” 
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The ſmalleſt humming-bird.. is bout the 

a thers on its 
wings and tail are black; - but . on its 
body, and under its wings, are of a greeniſh 
brown, with a fine red caſt or gloſs, which no 
filk or velvet can imitate. . It has a ſmall ereſt N 


fize of an hazel-· nut. The 


on its head, green at the bottom, and as it 


were gilded at the top; and; which! ſparkles in 


the ſun like a little ſtar in the middle of its 


forehead. The bill is black, ſtraicht, gender, 
and of the length of a {mall pin. The larger 


humming- bird is near half e as big as the common 
wren, and without a creſt on its head; but, to 


make amends, it is covered, from ihe throat 
half way down the belly, with changeable - 
crimſon coloured feathers, that, in different 


lights, change to a variety « of beautiful colours, 


much like an opal. The heads of both are 
| ſmall, with very little round £598 * black 5 


jet. 


n Wan — h theſe: add to this | 

| high finiſhing and beauty of a rich luxurious 
weſtern landſcape. As ſoon as the fun is riſen, 
the humming-birds, of different kinds, are ſeen 
fluttering about the flowers, without eyer 25 
lighting upon them. Their wings are in ſuch | 

rapid motion, that it is impoſſible. to diſcern 


' their * wk by their glittering. "OW; 
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ebe All; hut -continually in motion, vi- 
| ung flower after flower, and extracting its 
mes, 4 if with a Kkiſs. For this purpoſe they 


tribute. Upon this alone xhey ſubſiſt. The 
| rapid motion of their wings brings out an hum- 
ming ſound, from whenee tliey have their 
name for hatever divides the air dier, muſt: 


thus prolluce a maœunuu n 
Tus neſts of theſe birds are not leſs curious rious 


than the reſt: they are ſuſpended i in the air, at 
the point of the twigs of an orange, a pome . 
granate, or a citrom tree; ſometimes even in 


houſes, if they find a ſmall and convenient twig 


for tlie purpoſe. The female is the architect, 


as cotton, fine moſs, and the fibres of yege-" 
tables. Of theſe materials a neſt is compoſed, 
of about. the fize of an hen's egg cut in two, 
admirably contrived, and warmly lined with 
ootton. They lay two eggs at a time, and 


never more, about the ſize of ſmall peas, and 
as white as ſnow; with here and there a yellow 
ſpect. The male and the female fit upon the 
neſt by turns; but the female takes to herſelf 
. the greateſt ſhare.. She ſeldom. quits the neſt, 
except a few minutes in the morning * 
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Z uiſtied'with a forky tongue, that enters 
bo the ohh: of the flower and extracts its neared. = 
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while the male goes in queſt uf materials; ſuch 
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evening, nds the; dew. is wponitho. flowers, 


and their honey in. perfaction. Duting this 
| ſhort interval, the male takes her: place ; fon 
as the egg is ſo mall, the /qxpoling cit. ever. 


ſo ſhort a time to the. weather, wauld be apt 


to injure its contents, the ſunſage expoſed, be- 
ing ſo great in compariſon to the bulk The 
time of ineubation continues twelve. days; at 
the end of hich the bung ones appear, much 


above the ſize of a blue - hottloiffy .. They: ar 


at firſt bare; by degrees they, art covered with 
down; and, at laſt; feathers; ſucceed; hut, leſa 
beanciful at firſt than thoſe. ofthe old ones; 1; 
Father Labat's companion, in the miſſion, 
to America, found the neſt of an bummingn 
«bird, in a ſhed that was near the dwellings 
e houſe, and took it in at a time when he 
young ones were about, fifteen or twenty; 


« days old; he then placed them it a cage nt 


ſportive flutterings; but he was ſoon ſurpri - 
< ſed to ſee the old ones, that came and fed 


% their brood regularly every haut in the day. 


By theſe means they themſelves ſoon grew ſo 


tame that they ſeldorn quitted the chamber;. 75 
« but, without any conſtraint, came to live: 


with their young ones. All four have fre- 
* quently come to perch upon their maſter's 


[ ; 7 
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abroad. ie fed them with à very fineclear- 
N made of wine, biſonit, and ſugar. 
ey thruſt their tangues into this/paſte, till 


aber wore) ſativfiod, and then fluttered and 


chitruped about the room. I never beheld 


* any thing more agteenble, “ continues he, 


chan this lovely little family, that had _ 
 */paſfeſiien | ol my eompanior's chamber,' a 


ithat ner out 'ab@ in jaſt as they ook 
proper; bur 1 dere ative to the-volve 


An 
1 hst they ved ich Em bor above 


nx months; but, at a time when he expected 


* to ſee a new colony formed, he unfortunately: 


N — * 22 Fn 
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e a the ebnttnent of Americs 
ee e e to flatter che ver round; as their 


food, "which" is the honey 'of flowers, never 


f them in thoſe warm latitudes where 

they are found. But it is otherwiſe in the 
Mandsof the Antilles, where, when the winter 
feafon' approaches; they retire, and, as ſome 
ay, continue in a torpid ſtate during the ſeve- 
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. beencer liderry” 


—_— to tie up their enge tb the cieling at. 
— rewae chem fremt the rats, and 
they Were devonred in the morn · 
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thy of that feafon. At Sutinam and n 
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tiful birds are never known to diſanpear. 
It is a doubt whether e huge: = 
a continued nate in ſinging. All, travellers agree Bk 
that, beſide. the humming: Noiſe; praduoed by 
their wings, they have a little Interrupted- | 
chirrup; but Lambat aſſerts, that they haye a 
woſt pleaſing melacholy melody in their voices, 


though ſmall and proportioned to the 
which produce it. It is very probable 


different places, their notes arg alſd different; 7 


arid as there are. ſome; that continge torpid all 
the winter, there may likew 


| ral be ſilent. 


The en made. yam, page” this | 


pretty bird's: plumage, in adorning their belts 


and head-dreſs. The children take them in the 
fields upon rings ſmeared with bird · lime: they. 


approach the place where the birds are flying, 
and twirling their rings inthe air, ſoallure them, 


either by the colour or the ſound, that the 


_ fimple little creature comes to reſt upon the ring, 
and is ſeized. They are then inſtantly killed 93 
and gutted, and hung up in the chimney to 
dry. Thoſe Who take greater care, dry them 
in a ſtove, which. is not ſo, likely. to. injure the 


plumage -as 8 . foregoing method... Their 


1 


iſe be ſome with, 
agreeable - voices, though the aſt may in- See : 
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beautiful feathers were once the ornament of 
the higheſt rank of ſavage nobility: but at pre- 

| ſent, they take the bird rather for the purpoſe 
of ſelling it as a curioſity to. the Europeans, 
khan that of ornament for themſelyes. All the 
taſte for ſavage finery is wearing out faſt, even 
among the Americans. They now begin to 
adopt, if not the dreſſes of Europe, at leaſt 
the materials of which they are compoſed. The 
wandering warrier is far from thinking himſelf 
fine at preſent with his bow and his feathered 
grown: his ambition reaches to higher orna- 


| ments; a gun 9 hve Mir, and a blanket, 
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Tas e ee * "LAS Re” one * 
of beings to another, are always by flow. and 
. almoſt? im perceptible. degrees. | She has peopled 


the woods and the fields with a variety of the 


moſt beautiful birdsz and, to leave no part of 
her extenſive territorjes untenanted, ſhe has 


Rocked, the waters with its feathered inha- 
bitants alſo; the has taken the ſame care in pro- 
viding | for the wants: of her animals j in this ele- 


+ 254 3-44 V'v 


ment, as the has done. with reſpect to thoſe off 


the other: ſhe. has uſed, as much precaution 
to render water-fowl fit for ſwimming, as ſhe 
did in forming land-fowl for flight: ſhe has 


defended their feathers with a natural oil, and ; 
united their toes by a webbed membrane; ; by 


which conttivances they haye at once ſecurity 
and motion, But between the claſſes of land- 


birds that "than the water, and of water-fowl | 


that are made for ſwimming and living on it, 


ſhe has formed a very numerous tribe of birds, 


that ſeem to partake of a middle nature; that, 
with divided toes, ſeemin gly fitted to EE upon 
land, ere at the 12535 time furniſhed with appe · 
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tites chat chiefly attach them to the waters, 

Theſe can properly be called neither land-birds 
nor water-fowl, as they proyide all their ſte- 
nutte from watery places, and yet are 'unqua- 
 lified to ſeek i it in thoſe depths, where it 8, often 


: 600 a ll g greateft Plenty. 
"This ak of birds, of the etite "Lind, x are 60 


be diftingy wiſhed from others rhjher- by their ; 
appetites 5 55 their conformaticn. Yet even 


in this reſpect they ſeem to be Cue ently dif. 
criminated by Nature: - 8s. they are to Ave 
among the waters, yet are incapable of ſwim- 
wing in them, moſt of them have iche legs, 
| fitted for wading in fhullow waters „ r or long. 
bills | proper for propitig in them. ©" : Wo 
Elec bird of this kind, habituated to marſuy 
places, may be Known, if not by the length of 
its legs, at leaſt by the ſcaly ſurface of them. 
| Thoſe who have obſerved the legs of a ſhipe or 
a woodcock, will eaſily perceive m meaning; 4 
and how Aifferent the ſurface 'of t e kin that 
covers them is from that of the Pigeon or the 
| partridge. Moſt birds of this kind allo, are 4 
bare of feathers half way up the thigh; at leaſt, 
in all of them, above the knee. Their long 


Habits of wading in the waters, and having their 


legs continually in moiſture, preventsthe growth 
of feathers on thoſe parts; $ ſo that — is a ſur- 
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| dns difference: between the leg of a crane, 
| naked of feathers almoſt: ap to the body, and 

the faleon, booted almoſt to the very toes. 
The bill alſo is very diſtinguiſhable in moſt 
of this claſk. It is, in general, longer than that 
of other birds, and in ſome finely ; fluted on 
every ſide; while at the point it is poſſeſſed of 
extreme ſenſibility, and furniſſied with nerves, 


of marſhes, where it cannot be ſeen. Some | 


birds of this claſs are thus fitted with every.con- 


vettience :. they have long legs, for wading; 


long necks, for ſtooping; long bills, for ſearch- 


ing; and nerwous points, for feeling. Others 


are not ſo amply provided for; as ſome have 


long bills, but legs of no great lengtii; and 


others have long neeks, but very ſhort- legs. 
It is a rule which univerſally holds, that where 


* 


long in proportion. It would indeed be an in- 
curable defect in the bird's conformation, to be 


lifted upon ſtilts above its food, without m 


furniſned with an inſtrument to reach it. 
If we confider the natural power of this claſs 
in a comparative view, they will ſeem rather 
inferior to thoſe of every other tribe. Their 
neſts are more ſimple than thoſe of the ſparrow ; 
and their methods of obtaining food leſs inge- 
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the bird'n legs are long, the neck is alſo, 
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nious than thoſe of the malen: the 10 n | 
them in cunning; and though they have all the 
voracivuſheſs of the poultry tribe, they - want 


their fecundity. None of this kind, therefore, 
have been taken into man's ſociety, or under his 
Protection; they are neither caged, like the 


nightingale; nor kept tame, like the turkey; 


but lead a life of precarious liberty, in fens and 


marſhes,” at the edges of lakes, and along - the 
ſea-ſhore:: They all live upon fiſii or inſects, 


one or tro only excepted; even thoſe that are 


called mudſurters, ſuch as the ſnipe and the 


5 woodcock, it is more than probable, grope the 


dottom of marſhy places only for ſuch inſects 
as are depoſited there by their kind, and live in 


a vermicular ſtate, in pools and plaſhes, till n 2 


| NE wing, and become flying inſects. 
All this claſs, therefore, that are fed wo 
;aſeds; their food being eafily digeſtible, are 


good to be eaten; while thoſe who live entirely 


upon fiſh, abounding in oil, acquire in their 
fleſh-the rancidity of their diet, and are, in ge- 


neral, unfit for our tables. To ſavages, indeed, 
and ſailors on a long voyage, every thing that 
has life ſeems good to be eaten; and we oſten 


find them recommending thoſe animals as dain- 
ties, which they themſelves would ſpurn at, 


after a courſe of good living. Nothing is more 
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common in their journals than ſuch accounts as W 
theſe This day we ſhot a fox pretty good ; Li | 

1 eating: this day we ſhot a heron— pretty good _ | | 

„ eating: and this day we killed a turtle 5 5 1094 
* which they rank with the heron and the fo | Mt | 

e as pretty good eating. 5 „ Their accounts, there- i, 4 
| fore, of The'fleſh' of thefe Birte are nt t 5 
depended upon; and when” they cry up the 


heron or the ſtork of oͤther countries as luxurious 
food, we muſt always attend to the Rate of their 
1 who give the charucterr 
In treating Of this claſs of binde, 5 will be 
bet bo obtete tie ffplet midihod pofſible; 
neither to load the memory with numerous di- 
ſtinctions, nor yet confuſt the itnagination, by 
a total want of arrangement. J will therefore 
deſeribe ſome of the larger” Torts ſeparately ; © 
as in an hiſtory of bird: earch of theſe demands 
_ peculiar diſtinckion. The grune, the ſtork, the 
5 Ballearic crane;'the heron the bittern, with forts 
others, may require a @patate hiſtory. Some 
particular tribes may next offer, that may very 
naturally be claſſed together: and as for all the 
ſmaller and leaſt remarkable ſorts, they ray be 
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4 HERE is. ming 1 e agen 
different accounts we have of this bird's ſize and 


dimerifions. Willoughby and Penant make the 


Crane from five to fix feet long, from the tip. 
to the tail. Other accounts ſay, that it is above 
five feet high; and others, that it is as tall as 
a man. From the many which I. myſelf had 
1 ſeen,” I on this imputed magnitude ſurpriſed | 

me; as from memory I was convinced, they 
could neither. beſo long nor ſo tall. Indeed, 
2 bird, the body of which is not larger than 
that of a tyrkey-ben, and agknowledged on 
all hands not to weigh aboye ten pounds, cannot 
eaſily be ſuppoſed to be almoſt as long as an 
oſtrich. Briſſon, however, ſeems to give an 
bird its real dimenſions, When be deſeribes it 
as ſomething leſs than the brown ſtork, about 
three feet high, and about four from the tip to 
the tail. Still, however, the numerous teſti- 


monies of i its ſuperior ſize are not to he totally 
rejected; and perhaps, that from which Briſſon 


took his K was one oF the Una of 
the kind. 


Fl 


The crane; ating its dimen ons from Vu 
Is Mons three feet four inches from the'tip to 
the tail, and four feet from, the head to the toe. 
It is a tall, lender bird, with a long neck and 
dong legs: The top of the head is covered ” 
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with lack briſtles, and the back of it is bald Ki 
A red, which ſufficiently diſtinguiſhes this 1 
bird from the Rork, to which it is very nearly. I 5 
allied in fize and figure. The plumage, in 0 
general, 15 aſh- coloured; and there are two 1 
large tufts of feathers, that ſpring from the „ 
pinion of each wing. "Theſe bear a reſemblance 1 | 
to hair, and are finely curled at the ends, which tl 
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the bird has a power of erecting and depreſſing | | 
at pleaſure. Geſner ſays, that theſe feathers, W. | 
in his time, uſed to be let * gold, and, worn ik 
as ornaments in caps. | | 
Such are the dimenſions of a bird, cancerning 
which, not to mention modern times, there have 
been more fables propagated than of any other. 
It is a bird with which all the antient writers 
are familiar; and, in deſcribing it, they have 
not failed to mix imagination with hiſtory. 
From the poliey of the cranes, they ſay, we 
are to look for an idea of the moſt- perfect 
republic amongſt ourſelves; from their tender- 
neſs to their decrepid parents, which they tahe 
care to nouriſh, to cheriſh, and ſupport when | 
B b 2 
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flying, we. are to learn leſſons of filial piety; 
but particularly from their conduct in fighting 
with the pigmies of Ethiopia, we are to receive 
our maxims in the art of war. In early times, 
the hiſtory of Nature fell to the lot of poets anly, 
and certainly none could deſcribe it ſo well; 
but it is a part of their province to embelliſh 
alſo; and when this agreeable ſcience was 
claimed by a more ſober claſs of people, they 


were obliged to take the accounts of things as | 


they found them; and, in the preſent inſtance, 
fable ran down blended with truth to poſterity. 
In theſe accounts, therefore, there is ſome 
foundation of truth;. yet much more has been 
added by fancy. The crane is certainly a very 
ſocial bird, and they are ſeldom ſeen alone. Their 


uſual method of flying or fitting, is in flocks of 


fifty or ſixty together; and while a part feed, the 


reſt ſtand like centinels upon duty. The fable 


of their ſupporting their aged parents, maß 
have ariſen from their ſtrick connubial affection; "wb 


and as for theirfighting with the pigmies, it may 
not be improbable but that they have boldly 
withſtood the invaſions of monkeys coming to 
rob their neſts; for, in this caſe, as the crane 
lives upon vegetables, it is got probeble that | it 
| would be the firſt aggreſſor. 55 

However this bes the crane is a z wandering, 
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ſociable bird, 'that, for the moſt part, ſubſiſts 
upon vegetables; and is known in every country 
of Europe except our 'own.. There is no part 
of the l ſays Belonius, where the fields 
are cultivated, that the crane does not come in 
with the valbandmbn for 4 thare in the bar- 


veſt. As they are birds of paſſage, they are ſeen 
to depart and return regularly at thoſe ſeaſons 


when their proviſion invites or repels them. 


They generally leave Europe about the latter 95 
end of autumn, and return in the beginning of 


ſummer. In the inland parts of the continent, 
they are ſeen croffing the country in flocks of 


fifty or an hundred, making from the northern 
regions towards the ſouth,” In theſe migra- 
tions, howeyer, they are not ſo reſolutely bent 


upon going forward, but that if a field of corn 
offers in their way, they will ſtop a while to re- 


: gale upon if: on ſuch occaſions they do incre- 


dible damage, chiefly in the night; and the 
| huſbandman, who lay down in joyful expec- 


tation, riſes in the morning to ſee his fields laid 


entirely waſte, by an enemy, whoſe march is 
too ſwift for his vengeance to overtake, 


Our own country is free from their viſits „ 


not but that they were formerly known in this 
iſland, and held i in great. eſtimation, for the de- 


 licney of their fleſh: there was even a penalty 
S223. 


. 
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upon buch as deſtroyed their eggs; 1 at 
preſent, they never go ſo far out of their Way. 
Cultivation and populouſneſs | go hand in hand; 
and though our fields may offer them a greater . 
plenty, yet it is ſo guarded, that the birds find 
the venture greater than the enjoy ment; and 
probably we are much better off by their abſence | 
than their company. Whatever their fleſh 
might once have been, when, as. Plutarch tells 
us, cranes were blinded-and kept, i in coops, to ; 
be fattened for the tables of the great in Rome ; ; 
or, as they were brought up, ſtuffed with mint 
and rue, to the tables of our nobles at home; 
at preſent, they are conſidered all over Europe | 
as wretched eating. The fleſh is fibrous and 
dry, requiring much preparation to make it 
palatable; and even after every art, it is fit only 
for the ſtomachs of ſtrong: and labouring people. 
The cold Artic region ſeems to be this bird's 
favourite abode. They come down into the 2 
more ſouthern parts of Europe, rather as viſit- 
_ ants than inhabitants: yet it is not well known | 
in what manner they portion out their time, to 
the different parts of the world. The migra- 
tions of the fieldfare or thraſh, are obvious, and 
well known; 5 they go RE or ſouthward, 
in one fimple track; when their food fails them 


here, 9925 have but one W to go to. But. 


o * 
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it is ; otherwiſe" with the crane; he changes 
place, like a wanderer: he FOney, the autumn 
in Europe; he then flies off, probably to ſome 
more ſouthern elimate, to enjoy a part of the 
winter; 5 returns to Europe in the ſpring; eroſſes 
up to tlie north in ſammer; viſits thoſe lakes 
that are never dry; and then comes down again, 
to make 1; depredations upon our cultivated 
rounds, in autumn. Thus, Geſner aſſures us, 
that the cranes uſually begin to quit Germany, 
from about the eleventh of September to the 
_ ſeventeenth of October; from thence they were 
ſeen flying ſouthward by thouſands; and Redi 
tells us, they arrive in Tuſcany a ſhort time af- 
ter. There they tear up the fields, newly ſown, 
for the grain jnſt committed to the ground, and 
do great miſchief. It is to be ſuppoſed, that, in 
the ſeverity of winter, they go ſouthward, ſtill 
nearer the line. They again appear in the 
fields of Piſa, regularly about the twentieth of 
F ebrutiry, to anticipate the rs.” - 1; 

In thefe journeys it is amazing to conceive 
Oli heights to which they aſcend, when they 
fly. Their note i is the loudeſt of all other birds; 
and that is often heard in the clouds, when the 
bird itſelf is entirely unſeen. As it is light for 

its ſize, and ſpreads a large expanſe of wing, it 
18 e of floating at the greateſt SOS: 
| B b 4 
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where the air is lighteſt; and as it gelle its 
lafety, and is entirely out of the reach of man, 
it flies i in tracts which would be too fatiguing | 


for any other birds to move forward i in. 


In theſe aerial journeys, though — — | 
themſelves, they haye the diſtincteſt viſion of 


: N object below. They govern and direct 


other to proceed: or to deſcend, when a fit op- 
portunity offers for depredation. Their voice, 


as was obſerved, is the loudeſt of all the fea- 


thered tribe; and its peculiar elangor ariſes from 
the very extraprdinary length and contortion of 
the windpipe. In quadrupedes, the windpipe 


is ſhort, and the glottis, or cartilages that form 


the voice, are at that end of it which is next 
the mouth: in water-fowl, the windpipe is 


| longer, but the cartilages that form. the voice 


are at the other end, which lies down i in their 
belly. By this means they have much louder 
voices, in proportion to their fize, than any 


other animals whatever; ; for the note, when 


formed below, is reverberated through all the. 


rings of the win pipe till it reaches the air. | 


But the voice of the duck or the gooſe, is no- 
thing to be compared to that of the crane, 
whoſe windpipe is not only made i in the ſame 
manner with theirs, but is above twenty times 


8 
- _ Y 
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ght by their cries; and exhort each 
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as long · Nature ſeems to haye beſtowed much 


pains in lengthening out this organ. From the 
outſide, it enters through the fleſh into the 


breaſt- bone, which hath a great cavity within 
to receive it. There, being thrice reflected, it 


goes out again at the ſame hole, and ſo turns 
down to the lungs, and thus enters the body a 
ſecond time. The loud clangorous ſound 


which the bird is thus enabled to produce, is, 


when near, almoſt deafening: however, it is 


particularly ſerviceable to the animal itſelf, ei- 


ther during its migrations or its ſtay: by it the 


flock is encouraged in their journies; and if, 
while they are feeding, which is uſually per- 


formed in profound ſilence, they are invaded on 


any ſide, the bird that firſt perceives the danger, 


is ſure to ſound che alarm, and all are lr 


upon the wing. 


As they riſe but Toots they: are very ib | 
birds and ſeldom let the fowler approach them. 
Their depredations are uſually made in the 
darkeſt nights; at which time they enter a field 


of corn, and trample it down, as if it had been 
eroſſed over by a regiment of ſoldiers. On other 
occaſions, they chuſe ſome extenſive ſolitary 


marſh, where they range themſelves all day, as 
if they were in deliberation; and not having 
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that grain Which 18 moſt to their apſitites, 
- wade'the marſties, for inſects and other food, 
| ape hl they can procure with leſs danger. '' 
Corn is their favourite food; but there is 
| Sara any other that comes amiſs to them. 
Redi, who opened -ſeveral, found the ſtomach 

ol one full of the herb called dandelion; that 

of another was filled with beans; a third had a 


great quantity of clover in its ſtomach: while 


that of two others was filled with earth worms 
and beetles: in ſome he found lizards and ſea- 
fiſh; in others, ſnails, graſs, and pebbles, ſwal- 


lowed perhaps for midicinal purpoſes. It ſeems, 


therefore, that theſe birds are eaſily ſopplied; 


— 


and that they are noxious to eee but on = 


n particular occaſioncns 


In general it is a perde bird, both in its 
own ſociety, and with reſpect to thoſe of the 


foreſt. Though ſo large i in appearance, a little 
falcon purſues, and often difables it. The 


method iS, with thoſe: who ate fond of hawk- 


ing, to fly ſeyeral hawks together againſt it; 
which the crane endeavours to avotd, by flying 


up perpendicularly, till the air becomes too 5 
thin to ſupport it any higher. l The hawk, 
however, ſtill bears it compa , and th ough 


leſs fitted for floating in fo thin a etum; yet, 


5 amuſements. 
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poſſeſſed of greater rapidity, it ſtill gains tke 


aſcendency. They both often riſe out of ſight; 
but ſoon the ſpectator, who keeps his eye fixed 


| above, perceives them, like two ſpecks, be- 
ginning to appear: they gather on his eye for a 


little ſpace, and ſhortly after come tumbling ye 


pendicularly together, with great animoſity, on 
the ſide of the hawk, and a loud ſcreaming on 
that of the crane. Thardcizen to extremity, and 


unable to fly, the poor animal throws itſelf upon 


its back, and, in that ſituation, makes a moſt 


deſperate defence, till the ſportſman coming 


up, generally puts. A. end, to the conteſ with 


its L : 
It was once his Cannons. endo to Sond 


up cranes to be thus baited ; and young ones 


were taken from the neſt, to be trained up for 
| this .cruel . diverſion. . It is an animal eaſily 


tamed; and, if we can believe Albertus Mag- 


nus, has a particular affection for man. This 


quality, however, was not ſufficient to guard 


it from being made the victim of his fierce 
, The female, which is eaſily 
diſtinguiſbed from the male, by not being bald 
behind as he is, never lays above two eggs at a 


time; being like thoſe of a gooſe, but of a 


dluiſh colour. The young ones are ſoon fit to 
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i on hen che pirones:forſake Men üb Mitt 


for themſelves; but, before this time, they are 
led forth to the. places where their food is moſt 


eaſily found. Though: yet unfledged, they 


run with fuch ſwiftneſs that a man cannot eaſily 


overtake them. We are told, that as they grow 
old, their plumage becomes darker; and, as 


a proof of their longevity,” Aldrovandus aſſures 
us; that a friend of bis W. one tame for above 
0 forty years ; Sth NY: 


Whatever may 16d boch the diſpoſition of 


the great, the vulgar of every country, to this 
day, bear the crane a compaſſionate regard. 
It is poſſible the ancient prejudices in its favour, 
which once having been planted, are pope 
but ſlowly, may ftill continue to operat 


offence to kill a crate; and though the legiſla- 
ture deelines to puniſh, yet the people do not 


fail to reſent the injury. The crane, they, in 
ſome meaſure, conſider as the prophet. of the 


_ feaſon: upon its approach or delay they regu- 
late the periods of their rural economy. If 


their favourite bird comes early in the ſeaſon, 5 


rhey expect a plentiful ſummer; if he is flow 
in his viſits, they then prepare for an unfa- 


vourable * Whatever wiſdom there may 


In 
ſome countries, it is confidered as an Wee 
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be in deſpiſing the prejudices of the vulgar, 
there is but little in condemning them. They 
have generally had their origin in good motives; 
and it ſhould never be our endeavours to ſup- 
preſs any tender emotions of friendſhip or pity, 
in thoſe hard breaſts os are, in general, un- 
Sulceptible, of oberg; oy a beth 
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"£5 we e the Stork Crayons" we, | 


ſhall be very apt to confound it with the crane. 


It is of the ſame ſize; it has the fame formation 
as to the bill, neck, legs, and body, except that 
it is ſomething more corpulent. Its differences 


are but very flight; ſuch as the colour which, 


in the crane, is aſh and black, byt in the Lok | 
is white and brown. The nails of the toes. of 


- the ſtork alſo are very props not * 
the nails of s nn,, I re: 
Theſe, however, are but very N differ, 
ences; and its true diſtinctions are to be taken 
rather from its manners than its form. The 


crane has a loud piercing voice; the ſtork is 


filent, and produces no other noiſe than the 
clacking of its under chap againſt the upper: 
the crane has a ſtrange convolution of the 


wind-pipe through the breaſt-bone ; the ſtork's 


is formed in the uſual manner: the crane 


feeds moſtly upon vegetables and grain; the 


ſtork preys entirely upon frogs, fiſhes; birds, 


and ſerpents: the crane avoids towns and po- 


FC 
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pulous places; the ſtork lies always in or near 


them: the crune lays but two eggs, and the 
ſtork generally four. Theſe: are diſtinctions 


fully ſufficient to mark the ſpecies, notwith- 


ſanding: the ſimilitude of their form ; 


Storks are birds of paſſage, like the former; 


i it is hard to ſay whence they come or whiz 


ther they go. When they withdraw from Eud 
rope, they all aſſemble on à particular day, and 
never leave one of their company behind the. 
They take their flight in the night; which is 
the reaſon the way they go has never been ob- 
ſerved. They generally return into Europe in 


the middle of March, and make their neſts on 


the tops of chimnies and houſes ag well as of 


high trees. The females lay from two to four 
eggs, of the ſize and colour of thoſe of geeſe; 


and the male and female fit upon them by 


turns. They are a month in hatching; and 


when their young are excluded, they are . 


Cularly ſolicitous for their ſafety. x. 
. As the food of theſe birds conſiſts in a rag 


| W of frogs and ſerpents, it is not to be ; 
wondered at that different nations have paid 


them a particular veneration. The Dutch are 
very ſolicitous for the preſervation of the ſtork 
in every part « of their republic. This bird ſeems 
to have taken ee among their towns; and 
ts 0 ; 
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builds on the tops of their houſes without day 


moleſtation. There it is ſeen reſting familiarly 
in their ſtreets, and protected as well by the 


laws as the prejudices of the people. They 
have even got an opinion that it will only live 


in a republic; and that ſtory of its filial piety, 
firſt falſely propagated of the crane, has in part 


been aſeribed to the ſtork . But it. is not in re- 
publics alone that the ſtork is ſeen to xeſide, as 
there are few towns on the continent, in low 


marſhy ſituations, but have tlie ſtotk as an 
inmate among them; as well the deſpotic 


princes wh RES _ rar Dy er of | 


3 4 $46 Þ 
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The fork ſeems a general- Murs even 
among the moderns; but with the ancient 


Egyptians their regard was carried even to ado- 
ration. This enlightened people, who wor- 
ſhipped" tlie Diety in his creatures, paid divine 
honours to the ibis, as is univerſally known. 
It has been uſually ſuppoſed that the ancient 


ibis is the ſame with that which goes at preſent | 
by the ſame name; a bird of the ſtork kind, 
of about the ſize of eurſew, all over black, 


with a bill very thick in the beginning; but 


ending in a point for the better ſeizing its prey, 


which is caterpillars, locuſts, and ſerpents. 


But, however uſeful the modern ibis may be in 
ridding Egypt, where it reſides, of the vermin 


a 
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And yenonious animals tliat infeſt it; yet it is. 
much doubted whether this be the ſame ibis to 


which the ancients. paid. their adoration. Mail- 


| let, the French conſul at Cairo, obſerves, that 
it is very hard to determine what bird the an- 


cient ibis certainly was, becauſe there are cranes, 
ſtorks, Hawkes, kites; and falcons, that are all 


| equally enemies to ſerpents, and devout a vaſt 
number. He farther: adds, that in the months 5 
bt May, when the. winds begin to blow from 


the internal parts of Africa, there are ſeveral 


ſorts of birds that come down from Upper 


Eg gypt, from whence they. are driven by the 


rains, in ſearch of a better habitation, and that 
it is then they do this country ſuch fignal ſer- 


vices, Nor does the figure of this bird hierogli- 


phically repreſented on their pillars mark it 


1 ſufficiently to make the diſtinction. Beſides, 


the modern ibis i is not peculiar to Egypt, as it 


is to be ſeen hut at certain ſeaſons of the year; 


| whereas. we are informed by Pliny, that this 


bird was ſeen no where elſe. It is thought, 
therefore, t at the true ibis is a bird of the vul- 


| ture kind, deferibed above, and called by ſome 


— 


- the capon of P baraob, which not only is a de- : 
vourer of ſerpents, but will follow the carayans 


| that go to Mecca, to feed upon the offal of he 
animals that are killed on the journey. 
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H. AVING ; ended the, laſt chapter ihe 
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concerning the ibis, we mall begin this with .. 


MA (ual 


doubts concerning the Balearic Crane. Pliny | 
| has deſcribed a bird of the crane-kind. with. . 
topping reſembling that of the ; green Wood y 
pecker. This bird for a long time ortinued 
unknown till we became acquainted with the | 
birds of tropical climates, when one of the 
| crane-Kind with a topping was brought into ö 
Europe, and deſeribed by Aldrovandus as 
Pliny's Balearic Crane. Hence theſe birds, i 
which have fince been brought from Afciea | 
and the Eaſt in numbers, have received the 3s 
name of Balearic Cranes, but without any juſt | 
foundation. The real Balearic Crane of Pliny 
ſeems to be the leſſer aſh- coloured beron, with | 
2 topping of narrow. white. feathers, or perhaps 
the egret, with two long feathers that fall back © 
from the ſides of the head. The bird that we 
are about to d deſcribe under the name of the 
Jalearic Crane Was unknown to the ancient; 
and the heron or egret ae to by 223 1 
in their Juſt title to She name. N 
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When we fee a very extraordinary animal, 
we are naturally led to ſuppoſe that there muſt 
be ſomething alſo remarkable in its hiſtory to 
correſpond with the ſingularity of its figure. 


But it often happens that hiſtory fails on 
thoſe occaſions where we moſt deſire informa- 
tion. In the preſent inſtance, in particular, 


no bird preſents. to the eye a more whimſical 
figure than this, which we muſt be content to 
call the Balearick crane, It lis pretty nearly of 


the ſhape and ſize of the ordinary crane, with 


long legs and a long neck, like others of the 
| Kind; but the bill is ſhorter, and the colour or 


the feathers of a dark greeniſh grey. The head | 
and throat form the moſt ſtriking part of this 


bird's figure. On the head is ſeen ſtanding. up, 
a thick round creſt, made of briſtles, ſpreading 
every way, and reſembling rays ſtanding out in 


different directions. The longeſt of theſe rays 


are about three inehes and an half; and they 


are all topped with a kind of black taſſels, 
which gave them a beautiful appearance. The 


ſides of the head and cheeks are bare, whitiſh, 


| and edged with red, while underneath the Fe 
throat hangs a Rind of bag or.wattle, like that 


0 of a cock, but not divided into two- To give 

this odd compoſition a higher finiſhing, the eye 
0 is large and ſtaring; the pupil black and Ko 
; oY Cc2 
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N urröunded with a gold- coloured iris that com- | 

* the bird's very ſingular appearance. 5 
From ſuch a peculiar figure, we might be le | 

_ to'wiſh/for a minute hiſtory of its manners; but 

of theſe we can give but flight information. 5 

| This bird. comes from the coaſt of Afri, ica, 4 

the Cape. de Verd Hlands. As it runs, it 


ſtretches out its wings, and goes very ſwiftly, 


otherwiſe its uſual motion is very flow. In their 
domeſtic ſtate, they walk very deliberately 7 
among other poultry, and ſuffer themſelves to 
be approached (at leaſt ĩt was ſo with that I ſaw) 
by every ſpectator. They never rooſt in houſes 
but about night: when they are difpaſed to go 
ts reſt, they ſearch out ſome high wall, on 
which they perch i in the manner of a peacock. 
Indeed, they ſo: much reſemble that bird in 
manners and diſpoſition, that ſome have de- 
ſeribed them by the name of the en peacock- 
and Ray has been inclined to rank them in 
the ſame family. But, though: their voice 
and rooſting be fimilar, their food, Which is 
entirely upon greens, 2 and barley, | 
feenms to make ſome difference. | 
In this chapter of foreign birds of Wee . 
kind, it will de proper to mention the Jabiru 
and the Jabiru Guacy, both natives of Braſil. 
Of thele great birds of the crane- Rind 9 5 


* 
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but dite except the general out- line of their 


; figure, and the enormous bills which we often { 
ſee: preſerved. in the cabinets of the curious, 


The bill of the latter is red and thirteen inches 
long; the bill of the former is black, and is 
found to de eleven. Neither of them, however, 

are of a ſize proportioned to their immoderate 
length of bill, The jabiru guacu is not above 
te ſize of a common ſtork, while the jabiru 


With the ſmalleſt bill exceeds the ſize of a ſwan, + 
They are both covered. with white feathers, 
except the head and neck that are naked; and 


their principal difference is in the ſize of the 
body and the make af the bill; the lower chap 
ok the nenen ONS: MY Ach bending 
npwands. Fs . "Hh 


„ bird dil been dee way be added | 
2 to this claſs, called the anhima,. and, like the 
tes former, a native of Braſſl. This isa wa- 
175 cer-fowl of the rapacious kind, and bigger than 


a ſwans The head, which is ſmall for the 
| fize of the body, bears a black bill, which 


is not above two inches long; but what diſtin- 


guiſhes it in particular is a horn growing from 
the forehead as long as the bill, and bending 


forward like that of the fabulous unicorn of 
the ancients. + This horn is not much thicker 


nan a ee as round as if! it were turned 


e 
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| in a lathe, dud of an ivory enlour. But chis is 

not the only inſtrument of battle this formidable 
bird carries; it ſeems to be armed at all points 
for at the fore · part of each wing, atitheiſecond = 


joint, ſpring two ſtraight triangular -ſpurs, about 


as thick as ones little finger: the foremoſt of oy II 


_ theſe goads or ſpurs is above an inch long; the 

hinder is ſhorter, and both of a duſy colour. 
The claws alſo are long and ſharp the colour is 
black and white; and they cry terribly loud, 
ſounding ſomething like Vyhoo Vyhoo. They 
are never found alone, but always in pairs; thñge 
cock and hen prowl together; and their fidelity 
is aid to be ſuch, that when one dies, the other 

never departs from the carcaſe, but dies with 
its companion. It makes its neſt of clay, near 
the bodies of trees, _ the Nocken, me * 
5 05 of an dven / „ nn ele 
One bird more 1 * fobjoined * cle 

| not for the oddity of its figure, but the peculi- 
arity of its manners. It is vulgurly called by 
our ſailors the buffoon bird, and by the French, 
the demoiſelle or lady. The ſame qualities 
have procured it theſe: different appellations 


| from two nations, who, on more cecaſions than 


this, look upon the ſame objects in very differ- 
ent lights. The peculiar geſtures and contor- 
tions of this bird, the proper name of which is 
the Numidian crane, are e extremely {ingular ; * 


ee? 


THE'CRANE: KX IND. 39 
„ paid French, who are ſkilled in 10 arts of 


elegant geſticulation,, eonſider all irs motions 


as lady-like and en . Our Engliſh ſailors, 


however who” have not entered fo deeply into 


the dancing art, think, that while thus. in mo- 
Bon, che bird cuts but a very ridiculous figure. — 
| Ir "ſtops, riſes, lifts one wing, then another, 


'round, fails forward, then back again; all 


which highly diverts our ſeumen; not imagining, 


perhaps, that all theſe contortions are but the 


auk ward e. Pieffion, not vol che pbor 
5 pleaſtires, but its fears, 27 22 4 
„„ REC very Kare bird we W 11 of 
a leaden prey; but it is "diſtinguiſhed by fine 
white feathers; confiſtirig of long fibres, which 
fall from the back of the head, about four 
inches lotig; ; while the fore part of the neck is 
adorned with black feathers, compoſed of very 

| fine, ſoft, and long fibres, that hang down upon 

ph che ſtomach, and give the bird a very graceful 

appearance. The ancients have deſcribed * 
buffoon' bird, but there are many reaſons to 
believe that theirs is not the N umidian crane. 
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taken its name. e 
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It comes from that country from whence it road 
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B of the C Crane, 1 the Stork, INT Heron, 8 — . 


kind, bear a very firong.; affinity to each other; 

and their differences are, not. ealily diſcernible... 

As for the crane aer ſit, they differ rather 

in their nature and. in onformation than 

in their exterpal tur ſtih they may be 1 

. known aſunder, as well by their colour as by... 
the Rork's claws, which.: are. yery. peculiar, and 
more reffnblings man's nails than the claws of 
a bird. The heran may be diſtinguiſhed from 

both, : as. well by its fize, which i 18 much leſs, as 

by its bill, which in proportion is much longer; 
but particularly by the middle claw on ea h 

foot, which is toothed like a ſaw, for the bette 1 

ſeizing and holding its ſlippery prey. Sboule 5 

| other marks fail, however, there is an anstomical 

diſtinction,! in which herons diffen from all other: 

birds; which is, that, they have but opgeccum 

and; all other birds have two... N „ 

Of this bird, Briſſon has exumernted — > 
than forty-ſeven ſorts, all differing in their fize, 

" figure, and plumage; and with talents adapted 

2 N bare of ee or ir ent 
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have but one character of cowardice and rapa- 
| i ence et wfatiable hunger. Other 


ire 3 to gtow fat by an abundant 


THB GRANE KIND, — 


TForun But, how: various ſoever the heron ä 
kind may bo in their ealours or their bills, they - 
all ſeem poſſeſſed of the fame manners, and 


— 


ſupply af food; but thaſes though exceſſively. 


dieſtructivt and roracious, afe ever found to 


have Jean and currioti bodies, as if not eren 
Fend ycta-ſuſbejent Her their fupport. Ait 


ane ban half, yet it expands a bpeadth 
E 9 feet from tip to tipo Its 
bill. is Ver long, being ve inches from the 


Point to;the:haſes its claws are long, ſharp. 

emoſt tgothed like as ſaw. 4 Yet, 

thus armed. as it appears for war, it is in- 
dolent and ggwardly, and even flies at the ap; = 
__ proach, of A{parrow-hawk. It was once the 


dae Miene 


amuſement of the great to purſue this timerous 


creature with the) falapn 3 and heron-hawking 
was ſo favourite a diverſion among our an- 


rs; that laws: were enacted for the preſer- 


* af the ſpecies; and the perſon who de- 
ſtroyed their eggs was liable to 2 Lare of | 


; ſhillings for each offence. : * 7 
* nn PINION Un: defeats of the ill. 
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cc heron; is remarkably lighty.in! | 
ion $67 its: bulk, ſearce weigking three 
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judged policy of our — is felt hay þ 


unable to carry it away. But the ſmaller fry are 


 - "his chief ſubüſtence; theſe, pirſued-by heir: 


| larger fellows: of the deep, are obliged to take 


poſterity; for, as the amuſement of hawking 
has given place to the more uſeful method 6 5 5 
woſt formidable enemy Of all other birds, this 
E 
J omg hero rg, 
dat he will not rike at and wound, thou, 


| refuge in ſhallom wateke, where they ad the 
2 | heron ga ſtill more formidable enemy. His 


— 
r 


water, and there patiently wait the a proach- of . 


his ene Deen it comes within ficht, he 


5 
method is to wade 86 fer as he can g into the 
| 
l 
k 
5 


_ Heron,” ſays Willoughby, < that had been 
. ſhot, chat had ſeventeen carps itf His belly at 


- 
— —— . 
- Ig 


— 


4 hours, and then to fiſhing again. T have ſeen 
: carp,” continues he, taken out of a he- 
4 ron's belly, nine inches and an half long. 
Several gentleman who kept tame . 
« to try what quantity one of them would eat 
. in N have put fever ſmaller roach' and 


1 


table aim. In this man- 
ner he is Wound to deſtröy more in a'week than 
an otter in three mofths. I Have ſeen an 


oi, which Re will digeſt in fix or ſeven 


-Þ HE! CRANE KIN D. 395 
8 in a tub; and they have found him 


. et fifty in a e al with another. 


ſtock — m Ah 3 bet 10 been 
x Ang; Kis gleomy ſtand by the lake fide; as if 
meditating miſchief, motionleſs and gorged with 
plunder. His uſual attitude on this occaſion-is 
to ſink his long neck between his ſhoulders; 
and keep his head turned on one ſide, s if 


eying the pool more inteiitly. When the call 


of hunger returns, the toil of an hour or two 


— 
mach; andqhè retires long before night to his 


retreat in the woods. Early in the morning, 
however; 1 is ſeen afſidoous at gn occu- 


pation; On 2 ot alot) int 112 epgaly; 
Bat, though i in 1 of A Sid the 
heron can always find à plentiful ſupply; in 


cold or ſtormy ſeaſons, his prey is no longer 
| within reach: the fiſh: that before came into 

the ſhallow water now keep in the deep; as they 
find it to be the warmeſt ſituation. Frogs and 
lizards alſo ſeldom venture from their lurking 


_ - places and the heron is obliged to ſupport 
bimſelf upon his long habits of patience, and 


even to take up with the weeds that grow upon 
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and ables to remove; 15 * eee e 
ton ſpends his time between want and riot, 


feels alternately the extremes of famine and ex- | 


- ceſs; Hence, notwithſtanding the care v 


which he takes his prey, and the amazing quan- 1 
tity he devours, eee e e eee 125 
chough hie crop» be uſuallx 
een to 


cmaciated; and 
found full, yet his e is ſcarce 
cover the bone. elt 14; 


Phe mee 5 his rl by wading . 
into the water, yet it muſt not be ſuppoſed that 
he does not alſo take it upon the wing. In fact, 


much of his fiſhing is performed in this man- 
ner; but he never hovers over deep waters, as 


there his prey is enabled to eſcape him by 
n. In; ſhallow places he 
darts with more certainty ; for though the fiſh _ 


_ finking-t0- the b 


at fight oſ its enemy inſtantly deſcends, yet the 


Heron, with hie long bill and legs, inſtantly 
nus ſeizes it ſecurely. 

aving been ſeen with its 

Jong neck e e a minute under water, he 


pins it to the bottom, and 


riſes upon the wing, with a trout or an et] ſtrug- 
Sling in his bill to get free. The greedy bird, 
however, flies to the ſhore, ſcarce gives it time 
to expire, but ſwallows it e G ja re- 

turns to en before. e ee 


n J At chols 1 3 contracts a cs. 15 


: * 15 
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. xs Wis bird dots invredible anlehiies, to ponds 


__ reipt For taki 
_ * haunt, get three or four ſmall roach or dace, 


„ and having provided a ſtrong hook with a 


wire to it, this is drabyn juſt within ſide the 


4 fkin of the filb,” beginning without-ſide the 
4 gills, and running it to the tail, by which rhe 
4 fiſh will not be killed, but continue for five 


4 or ſix days alive. Then having a ſtrong line 


% made of filk and wire, about two yards and 


an half long, it is tied to a ſtone at one end, 


_  «/the fiſhwith the hook being ſuſſered to ſwim 
about at the other. This being properly 


"ow « diſpoſed; in ſhallow water, the heron will ſeize 


upon the fiſh to its own deſtruction. - From 


this method we may learn, that the fiſh muſt 


be alive, otherwiſe the heron will not touch 
- . wry n. that 3 well as ener vel, 
« any for they will not rey upon eng 
die e or are er ger 85 n nem | 


them“ 

Though this bird ow ehiefly ach 7006 

ab marſhes; yet its neſt is built on the tops 

of the higheſt trees, and ſometimes on cliffs 

hanging over the ſea. They are never in flocks 

when they fiſh, committing their depredations 
in ſolitude and filence; but in making their 


newly -ocked; Willoughby! bas given a re- 
ng him. „ Having found his 
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0 neſts they love euch other's wins; ins ivy 5 


are ſeen, like rooks; building in compuny with 
Rocks: of their kind. Their neſts are made of 


ſticks and lined with wool; and the female lays 
four large eggs of a pale green colour. The 
obſervable indolence of their nature, however, 
is not leſs ſeen in their neſtling than in their / 
habits of depredation. Nothing is more certain, 
and I have ſeen it an hundred times, than that 
they will not be at the trouble of building a neſt 
when they can get one made by the yook; 


deſerted by the owI, already provided for them. bes 


This they - uſually enlarge and line within, 
driving off the original poſſeſſors ſhould. they | 
5 r to rene w their fruitleſs claim. 
The French ſeem to have availed een 
ofthe indolence of this bird in making its neſt; 
and they actually provide a place with materials 
fitted for their neſtling, which they call 
ronrier. The heron; which with us is totally 
unfit for the table, is more ſought for in France, 
where the fleſh of the young ones is I 
eſtimation. To obtain this, the natives. raiſe; up 
high ſheds along ſomefiſhy ſtream; and furtitſh- | 
ing them with materials for the herons te neſtle 
with, theſe birds build and breed there i in great 
abundance. As ſoon as the young ones are 
ſuppoſed to be fit, the owner of the heronry 
| comes, as * 82 into 2 pigeon-houſe, dci 
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olf ſuch as are proper for cating; and theſe are 
ſold for a very good price to the neighbouring 


gentry. Theſe are a delicacy which,“ as my 


author ſays, the French are yery fond of, but 


which ſtrangers have not yet been taught to 


40 reliſh as they ought,” - Neyertheleſs it Was 


formerly much eſteemed as a food in England, 
and e favourite diſh at great tables. It 


was then ſaid that the fleſh of a heron was a diſh 


for a Many: at preſent, n hogs the houſe 


0 will touch it but a cat. 


With us, therefore, as the dang both old 
1 young, is thought deteſtable eating, we 
ſeldom trouble theſe. animals i in their heights, 


vhich are for the moſt part ſufficiently. inacceſ- | 


ſible. Their neſts are öften found in great 
numbers in the middle of large foreſts, and in 


ſome groves--nearer, home, where the owners 


have a predilection for the bird, and do not 
chuſe to drive it from its accuſtomed habita- 
tions. It is certain that by their cries, their 


expanſive wings, their bulk, and wavy motion, 


they add no ſmall ſolemnity to the foreſt, and 
give a ee e to a e improve- 
ment. | 


numerous, voracious, and importunate, the old 
ones are for ever upon the wing to provide them 


with abundance. The quantity of fiſn they 


When tha young. are Sieb as ng are 


tors Yeo. 
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base this oecaſion is amaging, a their 7 
© fize is not leſs tobe/wonderted at. I remember 
aheron's neſt that was built neat ſohodl-houſe; 15 
the boys, with their uſual appetjte for miſchief, 
Tine up, took down the yoyng ones, feed 

up the vent, and laid them in the neſt as before. 
The pain the poor little animals felt ftom the 
operation inereaſed their eries; and this but 
ſerred to increaſe the ie Stet ones 


the neſt wich various. "fonts of fi and the beſt of 
their kind; and as their young ſereamed they 
flew off for moré. The boys gathered up the 
fiſh, which the young ones Were incapable f 
eating, till the old ones at laſt quitted their neſt, 
and gave up their broed, whoſe e _ 
3 it impoſſible to ſatisf. 1 
The heron is faid to be 4 very long-lives 
Wir by Mr. Keyſler's aceount it may excel 
ſixty years; and by a recent inſtance of one 
that was taken in Holland, by an hawk belong- 
ing to the ſtadtholdor, its longevity is again 
confirmed, the bird having a ſilver plate faſtened 
dd one leg, with an inſeription, importing, that 
itt had been ſtruck by the elector of TAs cl -, 
Hawks thirg<ſive Jun "before; ee 
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